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4O Per Cent More Cloth 


on X Model Berra 


Running 24 Per Cent Faster 


Than E Models on Same Fabric 


These Figures are from a Comparison of Production 
Sheets of More Than Eight Years of Actual Operation 
of Similar Lots of the Two Models of Looms by one of 
the Best Known Mills in the Industry. 


Did you read the story in our Cotton Chats for 
February? 


If you missed it, ask us for a copy. 
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When imports of salt cake were cut off by 
the war in 1939, disaster loomed for the 
southern kraft paper industry. But Mathieson 
Research, in anticipation of this crisis, had 
mated determination with ingenuity to score 
a bulls-eye — the creation of Mathieson 
Synthetic Salt Cake! 

Before the shortage of the natural product 
materialized, production of synthetic salt 


- DRY ICE . . . CARBONIC GAS... 





athieson 


HTH PRODUCTS ... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS 


- SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS . 
* x 








cake was in full swing and shipments speed- 
ing to the kraft mills. This prevented severe 
dislocations in manufacture and enabled the 
industry to proceed at capacity production. 

With such discoveries that dovetail into 
industry's quest for swifter, more efficient 
production and decreased processing 
costs, Mathieson Research hits the bulls- 
eye often. 
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THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW ‘YORK 17; 
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BERNARD BARUCH said last month, “There is no 
need for a postwar depression. Handled with com- 
petence, our adjustment, after the war is won, should be 
an adventure in prosperity.” 

This is a far better attitude toward the postwar era 
than has been expressed by some industrialists—one of 
whom declared the other day that he can liken the 
future world to only the continuous and violent erup- 
tion of a volcano. True, the correct remedy for worry. 
is to plan how to overcome the problem which causes 
the worry, but there isn’t much one can do about a vol- 
cano. Mr. Baruch’s attitude is the preferred one for the 
textile industry to adopt for several good reasons. 

In the first place, it happens that ours is one of the 
few great industries not faced with an extremely heavy 
reconversion problem. It has not expanded to many 
times its normal physical size and will not be faced with 
the necessity for shrinking its machine capacity and 
finding many new outlets for its products. Its plants 
are not crowded with special machinery having no 
peacetime application. Its normal markets are not 
glutted with second-hand or used units of its produc- 
tion. It has not departed completely from most of its 
big production civilian products and will not have to 
rebuild outlets and markets after the war. It has not, 
like the petroleum industry, depleted its resources. 
While the industry will be somewhat unique in having 
the problem of replacing the battered equipment which 
it has been forbidden to replace during the war, its 
overall burden will be much lighter than the average. 

In the second place, developments of recent weeks 
Show that textiles are suddenly faced with an intensified 
war-production problem and—for the country’s sake— 
cannot afford to take too much time out at just this 
moment for excessive postwar worrying. 





WASHINGTON has become genuinely disturbed about 
textile production. ‘The armed services find that active 
combat raises the need for certain textiles beyond expec- 
tations. Civilians have drained those great fabric inven- 
tories which normally haunt textile manufacturers night 
and day through generations, and are calling hungrily 
for more. Requirements for lend-lease, relief, and other 
Government-sponsored exports are rising. Cotton-tex- 
tile production, due to manpower problems, has fallen. 
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ADVENTURE 


PROSPERITY 


And Washington, while admitting that it has not 
done too much to aid the industry, nevertheless blames 
the industry primarily for the shortage, intimating that 
it has not done its utmost to establish labor-manage- 
ment committees, adopt learner-training programs, use 
women, work overtime, buy better fiber, take full ad- 
vantage of incentive plans, arrange for transporting 
workers to and from the mills, and so on. At the same 
time, the industry is also accused of being unduly inter- 
ested in its price-ceiling, tax, and renegotiation prob- 
lems. Many of these accusations are unjust—at least in 
so far as they are applied to certain actively participating 
segments of the industry—but they should receive at- 
tention. There is always room for improvement. 


IT IS PERFECTLY TRUE, for example, that the indus- 
try has been slow to adopt the labor-management-com- 
mittee idea. ‘TExTmLE Wor p explained the establish- 
ment and operation of such committees in detail in its 
December issue. This month it reports the results at- 
tained by a committee in one of the country’s leading 
mills. In future issues it will discuss the specific work 
of committees in other mills. 

But take the labor-management committee as an ex- 
ample of the Government’s previous attitude toward 
textiles. The War Production Board did little to pro- 
mote the idea among textile mills. None of its posters 
for use by the committees, for example, had any textile- 
mill flavor whatever. Can other industries, therefore, 
take full credit, and the textile industry be fully blamed, 
for the disproportionate acceptance of the program? 

Be that as it may, the primary function of the labor- 
management committee is to speed production, and it 
can be the basis for many improvements in the efficiency 
and quality of mill work. Therefore, we urge—in the in- 
terests of the war effort as well as in the interests of the 
individual mills for many years to come—early consider- 
ation of the committee principle. 

The committees, carefully formulated and faithfully 
operated, can help the immediate problem of produc- 
tion and at the same time assist in laying the ground 
work for the coming “adventure in prosperity.” 
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T takes 26,275 sq. yds. of fabric to 

fashion the world’s largest blimp. 

Producing the wartime requirements 
of fabric for blimps and thousands of 
other Army, Navy uses, textile mills 
operating round-the-clock are finding 
Texaco an effective aid for keeping 
machinery at peak efficiency. 

Texaco Stazon, for looms, assures effi- 
cient lubrication with minimum spoilage 
of yarn or fabric due to oil stain. It stays 
on fast-moving cranks, etc., withstand- 
ing load shocks without splattering, 
creeping, dripping. Its high stability pre- 
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vents excessive formation of non-lubri- 
cating deposits in bearings or enclosed 
housings. For loom cams, use Texaco 
No. 919 Lubricant S. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many fields, a few of which are listed 
at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


NE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS %* HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 






THEY PREFE 
* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands 
combined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


« More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand, 
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“IMPOSSIBLE WEATHER WE’RE HAVING,” 


said the 


We-e-I-ll, not exactly impossible. 


After all, the stratosphere has been up there 
some seven miles and more above the earth for 
a long time. But only recently has it been possi- 
ble for man to create stratosphere weather with 
its extremely low temperatures and atmos- 
pherie pressures. 

General Electric equipment that fills a test 
chamber with “impossible” weather points the 
way to better air conditioning for homes, stores, 
factories, schools, theaters . . . because we've 
learned how to make air conditioning equipment 
more compact, more efficient, with balanced 


Sergeant 


and uniform control over a wider temperature- 
humidity range. And we’ve found, too, how air 
conditioning helps to lower production costs. 
That’s a preview of your air conditioning of 
the future. It’s coming—definitely—because 
the kind of equipment that will make it possible 
already has been installed, tested, proved in 
war-industry applications. Investigate! Write— 
General Electric Company, Air Conditioning and 
Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, Section 443, 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “‘G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA” Sundays, 10 p. m., EWT, NBC..."* THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS 
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It saves you Man-hours 
and Money because 
it “Grips like Magic!” 


Allis-Chalmers’ new “Magic- 
Grip” Sheave locks to 
shaft in one easy operation, 
mounts faster than any 
other sheave on the market, 
It helps conserve your 
motors and machines, too! 























Mounting and removing 
of “Magic-Grip” sheaves 
are quick and easy op- 
erations because... 
tapered split bushing 
accommodates normal 
shaft tolerances. 


Tue sheave that “grips like magic” is kind to 
both shafts and bearings. Its positive clamp fit 
allows sheave to be changed as often as desired 
without injury to shaft or itself. And the new 
design of ‘“Magic-Grip” permits sheave to be 
mounted closer to motor... increasing bearing 
life by reducing shaft overhang. 
You get smoother running performance, too, 
on because the new “Magic-Grip” sheave is perfect- 
le ly centered when installed on shaft. 
Allis-Chalmers “Magic-Grip” is assembled and 
mounted as a unit, assuring true alignment. Its 
TAPERED split-bushing feature allows for over- or under- | 
BUSHING sized shafts ... making it possible for anyone to | 
peeved TO mount or demount sheave easily. 


SHEAVE 
And you get all these advantages at no in- 













HOLE FOR ~ 
CAP SCREW 


TAPPED HOLE - 
FOR UNLOCKING 


Se crease in price. Now, more than ever, it pays 
. to make Allis-Chalmers your “V-Belt Drive 
2 SPLIT Headquarters.” 
be “Magic-Grip” sheaves are stocked in a com- 
KEY WAY plete line. For full data, ask our district office or 





| dealer for B6310. Or write ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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‘Lessons WE learned| i 
will help solve} | 


AOPAIT 


PATENTS PENDING 


SLOT 












Plants turning out millions of yards of military fabrics 
— head nets, mosquito bars, “shrimp” nets, collar-linings 
and other items — use KOPAN to help them meet the 
exacting standards set by the government. 


fe REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


KOPAN — imparts permanent finish . . . increases tensile strength and 
abrasion resistance . . . controls shrinking and stretching . . . eliminates 
slippage...improves hand and appearance... produces lint-free fabrics. 
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I) in this war 
1 YOUR peacetime sales problems 


e KOPAN opens the way to new sales outlets and greater 
profits in the merchandising of fabrics for civilian use. 


And Now... A Permanent Antiseptic Finish 


KOPAN, the permanent cellulose finish, 
when combined with an approved mildew- 


j and-bacteria resistant formula, produces a infra ° Vital facto | 
permanent antiseptic finish. Not only this b Wove weed types j 
DD} combination but the addition of Celludye dat >: tee I 

pigment colors ... are all applied in a single dameny Marquisere” 
bath operation! No better time than now ao’eling sean [Pery 
to prepare for after-war merchandising by offen” revolutig 
consulting our technical department as to tdineg * being a 
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Chemicals for Every Phase of Textile Processing 
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Here are three instruments for delving 
into the inner mysteries of textiles which 
are in every-day use at Monsanto labora- 
tories — an optical microscope, an X-ray 
camera and an electron microscope. 


In the search for new ways to produce 
better textiles at ower costs, each is essential. 


For example, you might be working 
with Monsanto’s textile specialists toward 
a cotton fabric that will survive repeated 
laundering. Your basic problem, there- 
fore, will be to prevent degradation of the 
cellulose fibres during chemical process- 
ing of your yarn and fabric so that they 
will not be easy victims to oxidation in 
the laundry. 


For clues to the mechanical effect of 


your processing ona 
’ : single fibre, we will 
go to the optical mi- 
croscope. For clues to 
what may have hap- 


PLASTICS The Textile 


wf 
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pened to the basic molecular pattern of 
the fibre, we will want to check its X-ray 
diffraction pattern. Finally, for details of 
particles finer than fibres, we may find 
the electron microscope invaluable, with 
its ability to define objects as small as 
1/5,000,000th of an inch in diameter. 


It is out of lessons learned with just 
such basic research tools as these that to- 
morrow’s harder-wearing, better-looking 
fabrics will come... which helps to 
explain why it pays ¢oday to work on your 
particular problems in partnership with a 
well-equipped team of textile chemical 
specialists like Monsanto’s. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY. 

Divisions cooperating in Monsanto’s integrated 
research and technical service program for the tex- 
tile industry: Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis; 
Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass.; Phosphate 
Division, St. Louis; and Merrimac Division, Everett 
Station, Boston, 49. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Merrimac Division. 


VES MANKIND 
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BEARING 


i911 i914 1917 1920 1923 1926 1929 1932 


@ Just because the world can not get 
enough of them, it is no sign that 
something has not been done to meet 
this terrific trend to ball bearings. 
This record by the world’s largest 
maker of ball bearings is best ex- 
pressed by this startling statement: 
In the last two months of 1943, 
New Departure made more ball bear- 


ings than during the whole four years 
of World War I. 


this emphasizes the importance of 


ball bearings in the war at home and 
abroad—and the super-human efforts 
that are being exerted to supply them. 
It also indicates the growing realiza- 
tion by all of the advantages of ball 
bearings, wherever shafts turn— 


1. Make for a compact design. 

2. Maintain accurate location of 
shafts. 

3. Give longer machine life. 

4, Cut down maintenance. 


I935 1938 I941 1944 





Add to half a century of experience 
the ability to produce and you have 
one reason why New Departure Ball 
Bearings should be your choice for 
future use. 

A New Departure engineer is your 
shortest route to bearing satisfaction. 
y 
NEW DEPARTURE 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Bristol, Connecticut 


NEW DEPARTURE 
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= no longer 
wan a secret 


For a long time, mill men 
have been trying to find a way 
of combining the many known 
advantages of large package 
wool spinning with an econom- 
ical rewinding process that 
would produce perfect loom 
bobbins. 

And now it’s here — at your 
service! 

We have teamed Whitin’s Model “E’” Wool Spinning 
Frame, a headliner in its own right, with the improved 
Whitin-Schweiter Automatic Filling Bobbin Winder, another top-notch unit, to give 
you the combination you have been waiting for to produce high quality, econom- 
ical filling. 
St. Mary’s Woolen Mfg. Company of Ohio, makers of the famous St. Mary’s 
Blankets, were among the first of many progressive 
mills to realize the merits of this unusual combination. 
Remember — Each unit is a proven product — 
Every combination is doubly effective. 


Let’s take a look at the 
FEATURES 


Model “E’ Wool Spinning Frames Whitin-Schweiter Winders 
. Individual Spindle Control 

- Less Moor —_— . Automatic Doffing of Loom 
. Higher Productions Bobbins 

. Simplified Operation . Continuous Winding from 

L ais f Rewindi Magazined Creel Bobbins Rd 
- harger Packages for Kewinding . Simple, Adjustable Bunch Builder pins eh 
. Improved Quality of Yarn . Wind any Size Loom Bobbin 1 we 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS TO AID PRODUCTION 
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Minimum 
vibration 
saves 


Minimum 
friction 
saves 
power! 


Correct 
fluidity 
saves 
power! 
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and multiply your 
savings many times! 


OUR SPINNING DEPARTMENT 
ees over half the power 
used in your mill. Savings in power 
here—at each individual spindle—mean 
more than anywhere else. For they 
are multiplied many times. 


Many mills, realizing this, have made 
exhaustive studies of spindle oils. Time 
after time, when this has been done, 
Gargoyle Velocite Oils proved far su- 
perior to others. 


These quick-acting oils distribute 
instantly through small clearances. 
Their strong films resist rupture and 
reduce running friction. Yes, and they 
resist the formation of gummy depos- 
its, which cause spindle drag. 


Get Gargoyle Velocite Oils in your 
spindles. Multiply your savings with 
reduced power consumption, lower 
maintenance costs, improved produc- 
tion and lower lubrication costs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
Standard Oil of New York Div., White Star 
Div., Lubrite Div., Chicago Div., White Eagle 
Div., Wadhams Div., Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., General Petroleum Corp. of California. 
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Lubricants 


CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM 
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Ir is the night of October ll, 1915... the prison of 
St. Giles, Brussels. Look in the want 
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Now there is the war to win, and the 
greatest service advertising can do for 
you is to increase and stabilize woman- 
power, for your mill, your store, your 


community, your armed forces. 


PUT YOUR INFLUENCE behind this “Adver- 
tising to Help Speed Victory”—to make 
it more effective in your own town, your 
store, your mill. Give localized, personal- 
ized extra power to this vital Government 
message. Use coupon for free material. 


A Advertisement for your local papers...it 
ties in with the powerful national advertise- 
ment. Mat free on request. 


B As seen in LIFE, card and poster to dis- 
play in store or factory—free on request. 


C Booklet “Where Am I Needed Most?”..a 
guide to women...use as envelope enclosure 
or on counters...How many can you use? 
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L. FE. Dommerich 
& Company 


Execuuve and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS ES ahiwemtne of le ILA 


PRINCETON’S Legbean Che FOR WAVES 


color that’s “Fashion- 
first” for thousands of young women as 
our country swings into its third year 
of the war. 
It's WAVE-blue, picked right off the 
Star-Spangled Banne -r for the uniforms 
of the Women’s Appointed Volunteer 
Kime rgency Service. 

Sandoz, always sensitive to the 
wings of style, was early in concen- 
rating a good part of its production 
if ac id and c ‘hrome dye s on colors that 
neet the sery ic e 3 


There’s one 


require ments... 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


woOrRkKsS, C., 61 


and now serves many leading manu- 
facturers like Princeton Worsted Mills 
who in turn serve the fabric 
the men and women in uniform. 

It will pay you to become familiar 
with other Sandoz acc ‘omplishments, in 
acid and chrome 
and other lines for cottons and synthet- 
ics. For instance, a recent Sandoz 
achievement for cotton goods is 
CEROL TGI, a combined waterproofing 
and mildewproofing agent of extreme 
stability, which ends the danger of de- 


dye -s for woolens. 


VAN DAM 


needs of 


STR € ET, 


Non-toxic; suit- 
able for garments worn next tothe skin. 

Application laboratories are main- 
tained in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Charlotte, Los Angeles and 
Toronto; stocks are carried in these 
cities. There are also Sandoz branches 
in Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 

Watch for another Sandoz “Color 
Achievement of the Month”— saluting 
another Sandoz customer among the 
leaders of the Textile Industry. It will 
appear next month. 


lays in reprocessing. 


MEW VERE VI, We FY. 


Winks ahead uit itles 


| 





of the uniforms the boys wear... 
they sleep under .. flags they 
woolen and worsted mills where this Whitin-Schweiter 
ic Filling Bobbin Winder works. Where nine 
Ball Bearings bring smooth-running and cor- 


rect alignment to rotating parts inside each spindle 


INDUSTRIES, 


ronan 


@ Built by WUITIN MACHINE WORKS 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


unit. Where the spindle head. main driveshaft, bobbin 
bolder, oscillating shaft. feeler wheel and the main 
driveshaft arm start easily. turn almost effortlessly 
throughout a long life. Where textile machines man- 
ufacture fabrics for the armed forces, the bearings 


s 


invariably are i: 


ERIE AVE. © PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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Tough / 


OU can get out more poundage with Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots, because their long service 

life reduces the frequency of roll changes. One 
reason is that these cots are tough. They run for a 
long time without “hollowing out.” And, because 
they are extraordinarily resilient as well, Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots are highly resistant to grooving 
by hard ends. Another reason is that these cots 
have a velvety-smooth spinning surface, which 
helps prevent top roll lapping. All three qualities 
—toughness, resilience, and smoothness—combine 
to keep each roll operating at peak efficiency. 
What’s more, after a long initial service life, 


Armstrong’s Cork Cots can be rebuffed—made 
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like new—three or four times. Each cot thus 
gives four to five service lives! 

In addition to long service, cork gives you better 
running work. Because of cork’s high coefficient of 
friction, Armstrong’s Cork Cots produce more uni- 
form drafting, with a minimum of slippage. 
There’s less clearer waste, and eyebrowing is elimi- 
nated. You get a true drafting surface, too, for 
cork does not “flow” under pressure. 

For the full story of how Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
can help you get better running work and more 
poundage, write today to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products Section, 8303 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS * ACCOTEX APRONS. 





that means savings 
Pe eetat-ee tae ess 


in the card room 


The Tufferizing process has made us a family with flat, 
square crowns. Our sides are parallel and even in length. 
Our points are cut clean and sharp without wire burrs. 


Being accurately cut and formed in the first place, we are not 
robbed of temper by excessive grinding to get us 
in shape togoon your cards. Our flat, square JyrfreR PRODUCTS 


crowns nestle snugly between the cylinder and — Garg Clothing for Woolen, 


Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @ Napr 

and evenly. Our sides remain parallel and = Clothing, Brush Clothing, 

Jee e ltr i3 Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
> andi our points stay in position at all times. Flats Recovered and extr 
gis pera sets loaned at all plants 

Petey riots This means easier stripping, less grinding, oo ~ eer. a 
SIDES ; ; incers from to 30 inche 

Panne longer life, better carding. Youcan'’t do better = and Metallic Card Breasts 


foundation so you can draw us up smoothly 


Rewired at Southern Plant 


than to standardize on Tuffer products. © Midgley 


Howard's Special Hand 


Patented 


STRIPS EASIER—LESS GRINDING 


Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


HOWARD BROS. "F<. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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@ What was the last word in production processes 
before Pearl Harbor will be far outdistanced when 
Peace returns. For industry has had its pace lifted 
. . . by electronics. And, through the proper appli- 


cation of electronics, your business will be ready 


when the war is won to produce better goods in 
less time at lower cost. 


General Electronics Industries, one of the largest 
organizations specializing in electronics, is prepared 
now to design or develop the electronics applica- 
tions that will meet your postwar requirements. Thus 
you will gain valuable time in the future conversion 
of your plant to peacetime production . . . because 
General Electronics Industries will be all set to sup- 
ply your pre-determined electronics needs, as soon 
as its manufacturing facilities are no longer en- 
gaged in all-out war effort. 


Why wait any longer? Write to Engineering De- 
partment, General Electronics Industries, 342 West 
Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


ay 
INDUSTRIES 


GREENWICH STAMFORD BRIDGEPORT NEW MILFORD NEW YORK 
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Are you familiar with the composition 


of lubricating greases? . . . . . Do you know the different grease 


types... their virtues... their weaknesses?..... Are you informed 


about proper selection and correct application? 


This and other information, vital to 
every industry, is contained in “Lubri- 
cating Greases,” a new Sinclair brochure 
published by America’s outstanding 
manufacturer of lubricants. 
“Lubricating Greases’: by text and 
chart furnishes you with facts essential 


to higher production and lower upkeep 


in individual machine or complete 
plant operation. 

If you are interested in more efficient, 
more economical lubrication with a 
greatly reduced inventory of greases 
you will want a copy of ‘Lubricating 
Greases.”” Write today for a copy—with 
our compliments. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY. 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N Y 
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They Last Far Longer...Protect the Yarn... 


Increase Production 


THESE DAYCO FEATURES 


TELL THE STORY 


. Improved drafting 
-No grooving — 


less ends down 


. Unaffected by 


temperature changes 


. Lower net roll costs 

. Longer service life 

. Easy to apply 

. Proper cushioning 

. Not affected by hard ends 
. Static free 

. Oil resisting 

- One-piece 


tubular construction 


. Produce more 


uniform yarn 


Roll Coverings by 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Fingernails can’t groove Dayco Synthetic Rubber 
Roll Coverings. Neither can motes or foreign 
matter. Extremes of temperature can’t affect 
them and they are completely immune to any 
deterioration which might injure the yarn. They 
are so good that at a recent meeting of mill execu- 
tives, 90% voted Dayco the greatest improve- 
ment to more efficient spinning. 

These Dayco Synthetic Rubber Roll Cover- 
ings are the direct result of Dayton Rubber’s 
years of research and experience in the develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber 
products. Change to Dayco rs All 
and you'll get more uni- BACK THE ATTACK 
form yarn at less cost per WITH WAR BONDS 
month of use. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dayton 1, Ohio ¢ Waynesville, N. C. 
Famous DAYCO Synthetic Rubber Products Since 1934 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, South Carolina 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO, 


Jaykom 


eee eto pee ere 
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A typical Sargent installation, 
showing a five bowl train of 
Washers and Dryer with 


Automatic Feeder 


Ushering in the NEW in “New Era’”’ 


HAT is just what the Textile Industry is experiencing when the latest types 

of SARGENT Preparatory Machinery are installed, because, wherever this is 
done, there is more efficiency, higher speed, less waste motion, larger production 
and greater profits ¢ The Industry absolutely needs the newest SARGENT Units 
in order to produce the proper quality and fill the orders on time @ For more than 
88 years SARGENT has received unending recog- The famous Sargent Stock Dryer 
nition as specialists in Wool Scouring, Stock Dry- 
ing and Picking Equipment, and its numerous fast- 


working Units are in daily operation in thousands 


of textile plants throughout America and foreign 


countries @ There are various illustrated Bulletins 
available which visualize all the Sargent products, 


and all you have to do is write for them! 


Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
Graniteville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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Creative Chemistry 
at its best... 


“To describe the task of the chemist who creates new 
products out of neglected raw materials, Dr. Edwin E. Slossen 
coined the name Creative Chemistry. No more shining example 
of Creative Chemistry at its highest and best can be found 
than the proud record of accomplishment of Hercules Powder 
Company in the field of terpene and rosin chemistry.” 


DAVID DIETZ, Science Editor of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Author, Pulitzer Prize Winner 





A TWENTY-FIVE YEAR TASK 


“Twenty-five years ago Hercules launched its researches into wood 
rosin, wood turpentine, and pine oil—materials that the 
industrial world had neglected and ignored. Over the years, 
Hercules built an outstanding research and technical staff, one of 
the world’s important laboratories, and maintained the 

courage to risk millions of dollars in development work and 

new plant facilities.” 


----------- WHAT HERCULES HAS ACHIEVED eean-—---=4 
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. with Rosin 


_.. with Turpentine 


From crude wood turpentine Hercules chem- 
ists uncovered a whole new series of use- 
ful terpene chemicals. They achieved the 
first synthetic production of para-cymene. 
They created alpha pinene for the synthesis 
of camphor, = introduced many new bases 
for alkyds and terpene alcohols. 


. from Pine Oil 


Hercules chemists began their studies of 
pine oil when few industrial uses existed 
for it. From this long and costly research 
have come special derivatives for new 
and better flotation reagents, disinfec- 
tants, insecticides, scouring agents, deter- 
gent assistants, and wetting agents. 


unstable, dark, wood rosin, Hercu- 
$ chemists created superior pale rosins,; 

y then stabilized these rosins by both 
iydrogenation and polymerization; they 
leveloped a large number of other puri- 
ted, iilor-made rosins and rosin esters 
‘or hundreds of specialized purposes. 


ee ee 


y 


- 
7 e ” 2 é 
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144 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 994 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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HERE’S the kind of long-life service you can 
expect from Hairitan on your looms: 

In a Massachusetts cotton mill, G&K’s hair- 
less Hairitan lug straps have given more than 
four times the service life of straps formerly used 
—and are still not ready to come off the looms. 

Hairitan check straps — single thickness — 
have averaged 5!4 months’ service life in a 
Georgia cotton mill working an 80-hour week; 
straps used previously averaged 2 to 3 months. 

In three Southern mills, all running two 
shifts, Hairitan ‘‘2-Fold’’ Endless Check Straps 
have had an average life of 8 months or better. 

Such performance is why Graton & Knight’s 
ORANGE LINE — all “‘Hairitan” leather — 


because every G&K 


Hairitan loom leather 

is Quality-Controlled 

from Green Hide to 
Finished Product 


has developed its present high demand. Hairi- 
tan’s low stretch, high tensile strength (aver- 
aging over 6500 Ibs.) and extreme resiliency 
have convinced users that it is the first domestic 
tannage equal, in dependability and long life, 
to the best European-type hair-on leather. 

All “Hairitan’”’ products are identified by 
orange color on the flesh side. Items with hair- 
off are orange-colored all over. 

Make a test of these leathers on your looms. 
We believe results will convince you that speci- 
fying the Orange Line will give you longest life, 
lowest cost per loom. And write us to have 
your name put on our mailing list to receive 
further information about Hairitan leathers. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER 4, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the Textile Industfy .. . Look under “Graton & Knight” in Belting section of 
Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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2k This is the 9th of a series of informative messages 
concerning the meaning and significance of com- “ 
monly used tests and terms employed to describe 
the characteristics of lubricating oils. 








“ac UMS! DRUMS! 
OIL IS .; DRUMS! = ssaten Shale 
AMMUNITION War ne ymportant that all 
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m 
immediately. 
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USE IT WISELY ! 
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SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED FF 


FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE YCO ¥ 
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TEX 


TIDE WATER 


DEFINITION: The A.S.T.M. Steam 


Emulsion Number (S. E. No.) is the num- 
ber of seconds required for an oil to sep- 
arate when emulsified with condensed 
steam and separated under definitely 
prescribed conditions. 


TEST: A predetermined volume of the 
oil is placed in a test tube of prescribed 
size, which in turn is placed in a bath 
of water. A steam delivery tube is in- 
serted into the oil extending to the bot- 
tom of the container. Steam is passed 
into the oil at such a rate as to maintain 
the temperature of the oil at 190-195°F. 
until the volume of the emulsion of oil 
and condensed steam js 40+3 ml. The 
test tube containing the oil is next trans- 
ferred to a separating bath maintained 
at a temperature of 200°F. to 203°F. The 
contents of the oil container is examined 
every 30 seconds. The time in seconds 
required for the separation of the 20 ml. 
of oil is reported as the A.S.T.M. Steam 
Emulsion Number. 


SIGNIFICANCE: (Ss. E. Number) 


when applied to an unused oil indicates 
whether certain compounds (soaps, sul- 


LUBRICANIA 


phonates and other emulsifying agents) 
or contaminants in an oil have been re- 
moved in the refining process. Changes 
in S. E. Number may occur during stor- 
age as well as in service. It may be 
stated that in general, the S. E. Number 
is not necessarily related to the oil's per- 
formance characteristics as a lubricant. 

S. E. Number is sometimes included in 
the specification for certain oils, but 
there is no uniformity of opinion as to 
its practical value. This test as applied 
to used oils may be considered as of 
little significance. 


f,.<«— VENTED STOPPER 


Tycol lubricants are made from the 
most suitable materials. They are scien- 
tifically refined to meet stringent labo- 
ratory specifications and the recom- 


mended service requirement. It is this 
combination that assures the outstand- 
ing performance of Tycol Industrial Oils 
and Greases. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL °* Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.-Y¥, 
Principal Branch Oftices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


NDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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ars card men, members of the 


Ashworth service staff, will, on request 
and without charge, make a complete survey 
of all clothing, chains, bearings and other 
wearing parts. These men give you a written 
report that will enable you to immediately 
spot sources of future trouble. Ashworth card 
men are always conservative in their recom- 
mendations. Only essential repairs are pro- 
posed and all card repairs are planned so 
that they can be budgeted over a period of 
months if desired. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., 


ASHWORTH 
CARD SURVEYS 


He's preparing fy lightning 
BEFORE it strikes. You can Ab 
Card shutdowns by using Ashworth 


Card Surveys to uncover trouble 


BEFORE it becomes serious! 


Dealing with Ashworth assures complete card 
clothing satisfaction, as their 3 factories, 6 
repair shops and 7 distributing points offer 
uninterrupted supply, prompt repairs and 
ready availability. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FALL RIVER*t? WORCESTER*# PHILADELPHIA*t# ATLANTAT# GREENVILLEt# CHARLOTTEt# DALLAST# (Textile Supply Co.) 


*Factory 


tRepair Shop 


Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for 
Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards 
and for all Types of Napping Machinery © Brusher 
Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes 
Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors 
for Platt's Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats 


Reclothed. 
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ARE YOU WELDING STAINLESS STEEL? 
Here's Mew Lighl ow THE SUBJECT 


This book can save you time and 
avoid spoilage of vital alloys, both 
more than ever essential to the war 
program today. Describes and il- 
lustrates equipment, procedures, 
precautions. Request copies on 
your company letterhead, please. 


ADDRESS DEPT. TW-20 
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UCCESSFUL stainless steel 

welding, as many a shop has 
found out the hard way, puts a 
premium not only on knowing 
what to do, but also what to avoid 
doing—and why. 

That is because the problem, 
first of all, is a double one as com- 
pared to ordinary carbon steel 
welding, since it calls for main- 
taining the corrosion resistance of 
the parent metal across the weld 
area, as well as its strength. Further- 
more, although stainless steel welds 
easily, the various members of the 
stainless family differ considerably 
from carbon steel—and even from 
each other—in the physical and 
chemical phenomena they exhibit 
during the welding process. 

Information, clear and complete, 
is the basic answer. We've supplied 
itin a new 64-page, full-color book- 
let, “Welding Stainless Steels,” cov- 


ering all the commonly-used hand 
or machine methods of welding 
Allegheny Metal. Employing a new 
idea in graphic illustration, this 
book is, we believe, the most com- 
plete and understandable coverage 
of the subject yet published—a 
welding shop “bible” purposely 
made so clear and simple that it is 
also ideal for student training. 
@ Write for your copy (see at left). 


Allegheny ludlum 


BRACKENRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities... Allegheny Metal also 
handled by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc. Warehouses 


A-9078 ... W&D 
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US SPOOLS FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES! 


U S Why No. 6 
Watch for More US 
Whys in these pages 


>a & 


BALANCED for 


True Running Operations at Increased Machine Speeds! 


The trend to higher speed oper- 
ation in all textile lines demands 
accurately balanced, true running 
spools! Precision built, U S Spools 
are balanced for true running oper- 
ation. They are squared and held 
to close tolerances on both barrel 
diameter and traverse. This lessens 
wear and tear on bolsters and 
spindles. 


Supplied in all sizes and to all 
specifications, U S Spools are made 
from selected northern stock, nailed 
or bushed, with fibre or wooden 
heads or bases. They are finished 
plain, oiled or lacquered, and fitted 


with metal bushings and shields. 


At today’s high operating speeds, 
precision built U S Textile Accesso- 
ries are your best assurance of uni- 
form yarns. They include Bobbins, 
Shuttles, Spools, Cones, Cardroom 
Bobbins, Skewers and Rolls — em- 
body every improvement that 86 
years of manufacturing experience 
has proved worthwhile. 

Let our mill experienced and tech- 
nically trained U § Representative 
help you keep maintenance and 
operating costs down, speed up pro- 
duction, improve the quality of your 
mill output. 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. CANADIAN AGENT: W. J. Westaway, Montreal 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham 


J 
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A 3-POINT ‘Peace Program” 
for Textile Manufacturers... 


Make your post-war plans NOW 


don't let peace catch you without definite 
plans for products, markets, sales and 


production. 


Decide on new equipment needs NOW 


don't wait until the war is over before 
making a thorough survey of your produc- 
tion equipment and deciding what machines 


must be replaced. 


Order your new equipment NOW 


don't risk serious delay in securing necessary 
new equipment for post-war production. 
Metals and other basic materials will con- 
tinue to be scarce for a long time after the 


war ends. 


If you are-going to need new dyeing and 
finishing equipment after the war, wé 
earnestly recommend that you place your 
order with us now. Our “Post-War Pur- 
chase Plan” assures you prompt delivery 
when war restrictions are lifted. Write now 
for complete details of this plan. 


a a 
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THE RUDE AWAKENING OF 
THE MAN WHO THOUGHT ALL 
POST-WAR MACHINES WOULD 


STARTLE THE UNIVERSE 


SoS 


Apparently, there are some textile manufacturers who be- 
lieve that all post-war production machines are going to be 
completely revolutionary! Well, those fellows are in for a 
rude awakening! They must have forgotten that all equip- 
ment manufacturers have been up to their ears in war work 
for several years... with neither the time nor manpower for 
development of radically new post-war machines. For a long 
time after peace is declared, the entire facilities of most of us 
will be taken up supplying the pent-up demand. 


We, like most other machinery makers, do not expect to have 
a lot of new machines that will startle the Universe! We will 
have the same dependable Smith-Drum machines for dyeing. 
drying and finishing that always have been way out ahead of 
all competition in design and performance ... . plus some 
worthwhile improvements! 

We urge every textile manufacturer to anticipate his post-war 
requirements for new machines and place his order now for 
delivery as soon as war restrictions are lifted. Such action now 
will prevent a long wait for needed machines and permit 
quick conversion to profitable peace-time production. 

In taking advantage of our “Post-War Purchase Plan” you 
can rest assured that you will get the most advanced machines 
of their type . . . soon after the war. That will give you a 
ong running start on those who are waiting to see the “revo- 
lutionary” post-war machines that won't be there. Write to 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, package drying, skein 
mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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COUNTLESS 


(Tondie Mil Oat 


FOR SAFE PROCESSING 


Topay's tight production schedules leave no room for processing 
errors. Fabrics must be turned out fast . . . quality specifications must 


be met to the letter! 


That’s why so many busy mills are depending today on Olate for their 
wet finishing operations. For this pure, neutral, low titer soap is made 
expressly to provide the maximum in safe, 
thorough, trouble-free processing . . . designed 
to help textile mills “deliver the goods.” 
Olate solutions are fluid, thanks to its low titer. 


reing £4 
ring @ and dyeing at . 3 
In SCOUTING 111 cee concrere Vo You get thorough, even penetration of the 


fabrics, y° 


Olate’s 8" cloth. You get protection against bare spots, 


uneven shrinkage, non-uniform fulling and poor 
felting. And you get the free rinsing so impor- 
tant in producing clean, sweet-smelling goods. 


Yes, Olate is helping many textile mills to avoid 
costly processing errors. Perhaps there’s a spot 
in your mill where Olate can help smooth out 


production. 


a 
prics - 
= ¥ n "be 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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UNLOADING A FRANKLIN PROCESS 
— PACKAGE DYEING MACHINE 


Franklin Process Colored Yarns are supplied by four plants. Yet these plants 
work as one; — first because they use the same formulas for all standard shades 
and the same process; second because all of them are available to fill your 
order. No matter which plant takes your order, it will be filled by that plant 
which can serve you best. This 4 in 1 service has many advantages as follows:— 

1. All your eggs are NOT in one basket; yet the quality of the product is the same 
no matter which plant processes it. 

. You benefit from both special and general experience: — special because each of 
our plants specializes to a considerable extent in serving one or more branches 
of the textile industry; general because the experience of one plant becomes 
the experience of all four through our “shuttle system’, — exchange of 
information. 

. We can supply yarn as well as dyeing, thus saving you time and trouble and 
concentrating responsibility. 

. We dye by the original Franklin Process, which has revolutionized yarn dyeing. 

. We offer you not only the largest package dyeing capacity in the world, but 
also the greatest variety of machine sizes. Thus, we can handle both large and 
small orders equally well. 

If you make fabrics requiring cotton, worsted, spun rayon, or blended colored 
yarns, let our 4 in 1 service save you time, trouble and money. 


at 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


Providence * Philadelphia * Greenville * 
Chattanooga * New York Representative 
40 Worth Street * Chicago Representative, 
100 West Monroe Street 


ow 
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YARN SERVICE 





+ THE VERSATILE 
SUBSTANTIVE SOFTENER AND FINISH 
AVAILABLE A/g@ TO ALL FINISHERSJ 


a is now being used on all types of synthetic fabrics, including acetate, 
viscose and protein fibres, as well as blends of same with cotton and wool. It is 
available NOW, for civilian as well as war requirements, in its original prewar 


quality; no changes, no substitutions. 


3 Does not discolor or turn rancid 
with age. 


4 Highly resistant to washing and 


dry cleansing. An integral part of 
the fabric. 


5 Resistant to hard water. 


6 Easy to apply with standard equip- 
ment. 


7 More economical than many old 


1 Gives a soft, drapy type softeners. 


or mellow, full bodied hand. 2 : 
Let our laboratory technicians fit 
2 May be used alone, or with starch- Ahcovel to your finishing require- 


es, gums, resins or similar agents. ments. 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN & CO.,1NC. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 - PLANTS AT DIGHTON, MASS. AND CHARLOTIE, N. C. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
NEW YORK « BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA « CHARLOTTE 





Never too Large nor too Small for 


Veer Lye 


O produce these giant valves, probably the 

largest ever built entirely of Stainless Steel, 
and to meet unusual job requirements, Aloyco 
engineers developed completely new manufac- 
turing methods to insure perfect closure without 
danger of galling and seizing. Weighing one 
ton each, height open 129”, closed 112”, pipe 
size 16”, these valves operate under hydraulic 
control pressure of 90 p.s.i. and line working 
pressure of 235 p.s.i. in the production of high 
octane gasoline. All parts exposed to corrosive 
liquids and vapors are made of Chrome-Nickel 
'8-8S Steel. 































This issanother example of the versatility of this 
Organization in solving intricate problems of 
design and manufacture of valves for all types 
of corrosive conditions, in a wide range of sizes 
and alloys. 


Whether the valve 
you need is a giant 
or a midget, Aloyco 


can make it for you } 
in the stainless allo 
y fe) 


most resistant to your 
particular corrosive 
conditions 





You may obtain Aloyco 
GATE VALVES © GLOBE VALVES 


Y VALVES ©* CHECK VALVES 
LEVER THROTTLE GATE VALVES 
TANK VALVES * SCREWED FITTINGS 

pairs under M.R.O. requlations. FLANGED FITTINGS 


GAUGE GLASS FITTINGS 


Valves and Fittings for new 
construction on high priorities, 
and for maintenance and re- 


Alloy Steel Products Company, Inc., 1304 West Elizabeth Avenue, Linden, N. J. 
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... BUT, OH 


a: is pictured the famous “Advancing Reel”, a devel- 


opment of Industrial Rayon research and invention. 


Just as an acorn makes a giant oak, this ingenious little reel 
built a huge new plant with intricate machines, blocks long. 
It gave the rayon industry a new standard of quality, 
“Continuous Process” Rayon Yarn. The yarn made by this 
new production method is so relatively knotless and free of 
broken filaments, that the cloth woven from it dyes evenly 
without streaks or filling bands, even in the difficult flat 
tones. And mill efficiency, on which profits depend, soars 


with the use of this trouble-shooting yarn. 
oS 


‘The development of the ‘Continuous Process” is typical of 
a company which has long recognized that its greatest assets 
are not in just plants and inventories, but in the skill and 
acumen of its engineers and technicians—the men whose 


genius makes for textile progress. 


hag sad avons DRTC icetiliieaa 
AND “= PUN- es is Cat 
Poe ie CLEVELAND, OHIO New York Office: 500 Fifth Avenue 
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.»e IN LONGER LIFE! 


Nothing yet has been devised as a power trans- 
mitting material to equal the long, useful life of 
properly tanned leather belting. 


Nature gave it the fibrous structure. Science 
has restored its life by nourishing those fibers 
after tannage. The result is permanent pulling 
power, year after year, with only occasional 
dressing. Insist on first-grade leather! 
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Houghton’s special mineral VIM tannage, as 
well as its combination OKAY leather, is fur- 
ther improved for grip and pull by adding a 
patented tread to the pulley side. This tread 
increases contact tension—minimizes slip. 


Other merits—water-and-oil-proof treatment, 
high C/F, elasticity, pliability, high tensile 
strength—add up to the greatest value you can 
get in a power transmission belt. For full proof, 
write E. F, HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia. 


MARKS THE SPOT 


Where needless production losses occurred: 


— 


te 


SN 
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This chart shows 
how one batch ‘went 
wrong” because of 
boiler steam failure 
impossible to control 
at the process. With- 
out the record, no one 
would have known 
why it happened! 


Only Controllers that keep Written Records 
can give such vital facts about your product! 


On any process employing temperature con- 
trollers, you'll get important added protection 
by installing controllers that keep written rec- 
ords of the temperature! 


Foxboro Recording Temperature Controllers 
not only hold process temperatures exactly 
where you want them, but give you continuous 
graphic records to prove it. Even if external fac- 
tors, such as steam failure or mechanical trou- 
bles, should “let you down”, these automatic 
watchmen instantly mark it on the record... 
give you immediate opportunity to check the 
cause and correct it! 


Foxboro On-Off Tempera- 
ture Controller—the clos- 
est type of control for 
65% of all jobs. Other 
Foxboro Controllers give 
equally outstanding per- 
formance for special jobs 
... the other 35%! 


Foxboro On-Off Temperature Controllers are 
the type that has been proved best for over 65% 
of all control jobs... exactly suited to the char- 
acteristics of most processes. Simple, positive- 
acting, and calibrated in degrees for accurate 
direct setting. 


Install Foxboro Recording Temperature Con- 
trollers and get continuous, accurate checks 
against needless losses. Write for Bulletin 225-2. 
The Foxboro Company, 84 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. Also Montreal, Canada. 
Branches in principal cities. 


BOR 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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RECORDING TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS 
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Sailors in the U.S. Navy wear fine surah necker- 
chiefs woven of solution-dyed black Koda, 
Eastman continuous-filament acetate rayon. One 
reason for the Navy’s selection of Koda is its 
nildew resistance . . . a resistance which does not 
lepend on special finishes, but is characteristic of 
he yarn. Other factors are black Koda’s excep- 
ional fastness to sunlight . . . this smooth yarn’s 
oil resistance . . . its ease of laundering. Qualities 


it fit Eastman acetate rayon for ocean duty 


are also helping to build superior service weaves 
for home front needs. For further information 
about Koda, consult A. M. Tenney Associates, 
Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York, sales 
representatives for the Tennessee Eastman Corpo- 


ration, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 


% 


WILHMA 


ACETATE RAYON 





With their lives... 


that are precious to every American ~~ 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS SERVE SILENTLY, ACCURATELY, EFFORTLESSLY 
WHEREVER GEARS, SHAFTS, AND WHEELS TURN 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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DOWICIDE 


Other Dow products serving the Textile Industry: Ethocel, 
Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda, Vat Dyes and many others 
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It may seem a contradiction to try to 
stop an attack before it starts—but that 
is precisely what the Dowicides do in 
combating the costly ravages of mold, 
decay and termites. 


The 17 related Dowicide products are 
the results of many years’ research. 
Their effectiveness has been proven 
many times over through successful use 
in the paper, paint, leather, lumber, 
and textile fields. Added to these prod- 
ucts, Dowicides prevent mold and bac- 
terial growth even under the most 
severe conditions. 


ri 


or 
amd 


Dowicide has three basic uses in the textile 
field. In manufacturing operations, sizing mate- 
rials are extremely vulnerable to mold attack 
As they are often held in solution for extended 
periods, Dowicides are used extensively to 
prevent spoilage. 


Dowicide can also be readily incorporated into 
the fabric itself to prevent mold growth. Tar- 
paulins, awnings, sails, etc., as well as many 
war products, such as Army duck and canvas 
for tents, are effectively protected with these 
materials. 


In addition, Dowicide provides complete rot 
resistance for canvas goods which come in 
contact with the soil. Details of Dowicides’ uses 
in the textile field are available on request. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Washington + Philadelphia + Cleveland 
Detroit + Chicago + St, Louis + Houston + San Francisco 


Los Angeles + Seattle 






Dow announces the opening of a Detroit office to serve 





this important industrial area. 





DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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Wright 


cranes and hoists 


are your cargo pianes... 


@ Up under factory ceilings, 
WRIGHT Cargo Carriers move mate- 
rials fast, safely and economically 
—vertically or horizontally. No 
“ceiling zero”’ with efficient WRIGHT 
Improved High Speed Hoists, 
WRIGHT Speedway Electric Hoists 
or WRIGHT Cranes. Instead, ceiling 
areas are used to one hundred 
per cent production advantage. 


The WRIGHT way is tailor-made to 
meet your problems—and to save 
you money. Consult your local 
WRIGHT distributor, who is well 
qualified to suggest improved 
material-handling methods for 
your plant. You will find him 
listed under ‘‘HoOISTS”’ in your 
metropolitan classified telephone 
directory. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Portland, New York 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 


In Business for Your Safety 


WRIGHT amp Spee HOISTS 
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In KNITWEAR WE BUY” 


SAYS LIEUT. COMDR. 
EVOR S. KERR, JR., 
U. S$. COAST GUARD 
/\) CLOTHING PROCUREMENT OFFICER 


“In buying knitted articles for the U. S. Coast 
Guard, we have to have dependable sources of 
supply on large quantities of quality merchandise. 

Prompt, dependable delivery to meet increasing 
demands for this branch of our fighting forces is 
imperative. In addition, the merchandise we buy 
must be of No. 1 quality and in line with our 
standard specifications.” 

Both delivery and quality of knitwear depend 
to a great extent on needle performance. For good 
needles save time, prevent work interruptions, 

ce yarn waste and help to keep machines 
@@ating at peak efficiency. That’s why so many 
ing mills with war contracts use Torrington 
dles. Torringtons are the machine-made 
Pedles with machine-controlled uniformity of 
emper, finish, strength and over-all dimensions. 
hey can help you deliver No. 1 quality goods 
aster. There’s a Torrington Needle for every type 
of knitting. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY. Torrington, Conn..U.S.A. 


Established 1866 


Branches: New York « Philadelphia + Chicago +« Greensboro, N. C. 


Boston « St. Louis ¢« Toronto, Canada 


TORRINGTON 








Small Stze and Compact Desien are 
Features of these Needle Beartnes 


REQUIRE LITTLE OR NO MORE SPACE THAN 
A PLAIN BEARING OF COMPARABLE RATING 


One of the outstanding advantages of 


Torrington Needle Bearings is their excep- 
tionally small size in relation to their un- 
usually high radial load carrying capacity. 

The use of a full complement of small 
liameter rollers within a single retaining 
raceway the basic design principle of all 
Torrington Needle Bearings—has provided 
the advantage of anti-friction operation within 
space limits no larger than required for a 
sleeve or plain bushing. 

The small size which characterizes the 
Needle Bearing also contributes to efficiency 
and economy of product design in other 
important ways: it facilitates compact design; 
simplifies housing structures, frequently per- 
mits reduction in overall size; contributes to 
lighter weight; and through one or more of 
these advantages—makes for greater efficiency 
1) lower COST. 

Size Advantage in Newer Type 
Needle Bearings 


As one new application led to another, modi- 
fications were made and new type Needle 
Bearings were developed by Torrington to 
meet new engineering requirements which 
were encountered, particularly in aircraft ap- 
plications. For example, the AT Type, origi- 
nally developed for use in conjunction with 
AN bolts, has a heavy, through-hardened 


rot 


outer race, a heavy hardened inner race, and 


Is designed to give a MaximumM static 

non brinell cay acity equal to the sheer 

streneth of the AN bolt. Another 

type was designed to adapt the 

Needle Bearing principle to cam- 
ss 


follower service...another for “'x-tra 


capacity” load requirements... and 


so on untul today Torrington pro- 
vides a Needle Bearing to meet virtu 
lly any radial load requirement. The 
size ranges Ot the princit le ty} es are 
shown in the accompanying table 
Additional information on other types 


{in our Needle 


1 sizes Will De Toung 
2 . , Soe : y 
Bearin r ( atalos ,a ulable on req 1es 
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TORRINGTON 


NEEDLE BEARINGS ~ 





























TYPE MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
NEEDLE SHAFT SHAFT 
BEARING DIAMETER DIAMETER 
DC e735" 3.500” 
NCS -6250" 5.500” 
AT* .1900” 1.000” 
RC .2500** 1.500** 
Size range to fit Standard AN Bolts Nos. 3 to 16 
“Indicates OD of stud on cam-follower. Camroll diameter 
range from .6875° to 4.000 








Importance of Size 





in Postwar Product Design 





War-accelerated design of military equipment 
and material which has shown a definite trend 





toward “compactness” to save Cargo space 





and lighter weight to facilitate air transport 





will continue to promote greater efficiency in 





the design of postwar products. The con- 





tributions which Needle Bearings can make 
in this direction are already well established 






in many fields. If you are planning new 





products or design improvements in old, it 





will pay you to investigate fully the advan- 





tages in the use of Needle Bearings. Our 





engineering department will welcome the op- 





portunity to Cooperate in developing designs 





or assist in the selection of the correct Needle 





Bearing for your requirements. 







THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 + Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Detroit SS 






¢ 


~ 
Cleveland * Seattle * Chicago * San Francisco % 5 
Los Angeles + Toronto +» London, England eau at 
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Weight Saving 


Mazlo Magnesium parts like these account 
for important weight savings. Though they 
are small, there may be hundreds of them 
on a single piece of equipment. They are 
time savers, too, for machinery manufac- 
turers, because the Mazlo Magnesium bar 
stock, from which they are made, machines 
at high speeds. 

When you think of magnesium as a means of 
saving weight on textilemachinery, of speeding 
up equipment, of reducing vibration and im- 
proving product quality, goall the way. Include 
Mazlo Magnesium parts like these and gain 


MAGNESIUM 





Mees pat orm 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 





maximum benefit through their weight saving. 
To those designers who are wondering how 
to employ magnesium to best advantage, 
American Magnesium’s engineers offer their 
services. Certainly, a great deal of equipment 
working on wartime products can be made to 
perform better by a judicious use of light- 
weight Mazlo Magnesium castings, forgings, 
screw machine products, shapes or sheet. 
For any assistance on the use of magnesium, 
write Aluminum Company of America, Sales 
Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products, 1705 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 





CORPORATION 
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No “softies”, these “‘Unbrako” Self-Locking Hollow Set Screws! Made 
tough at the start, they’re hardened to “stand the gaff” and possess 
almost unbelievable strength, as proved by actual physical tests. 
What's more, they defy the menace of vibration and will not work 
loose of their own accord. When tightened as usual, the knurls dig 
in and loek automatically. Yet they can be readily removed with o 
wrench and used over and over again any number of times. Avail- 
able in all sizes from No. 4 to 114” diameter. Remember the name 


HOLLOW SET SCREWS | —be sure to specify “Unbrako” on your next order. 
| 


Knurling of Socket Screws originated with ‘‘Unbrako'' years ago. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 571 * BRANCHES: BOSTON « DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISC? 
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Ficse, you save on maintenance cost. 
Westinghouse loom motors are especially de- 
signed and built to resist the heavy vibration 
encountered in loom service. The extra rugged 


construction of these motors keeps them on 





MANY ASSEMBLY 
COMBINATIONS 


the job and keeps production moving. 





Second, you save on power costs. Westing- 







house loom motors are designed to deliver high 





Westinghouse loom motors are 


efficiency. Proper relation of rotor weight helps particularly adaptable for special 






applications. There are many pos- 





the motor to “iron out” some of the peak loads 






sible variations in assembly ar- 






occurring at high frequency in loom drives. rangemente inclodiag three-poiet 









nde Over-all efficiency is increased—power costs suspension, left and right-hand 
ess sili ig i tallies applications, base mounted, and 
sts. many others. They can be supplied 
ot Before you replace your present loom motors, for all types of special mountings 










dig get all the facts about the motor that has been or lubrication requirements. 
1 ¢ designed and built exclusively for textile mills— Westinghouse 
ail- loom motor 






the motor that can meet the strains imposed by designed for 
three-point 


suspension, 





me 











new looms before they are “broken in”. Westing- 





house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 






J-94604 











-L342F 
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Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
944 
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For complete information and specifications on 


Kn 


W 


ashingt 


Install it anywhere—on floor, walls or ceiling. 

No matter where, you’ll get a new high in pumping 
efficiency. 

This Gardner-Denver Close-Coupled Centrifugal 
is a masterpiece of compact design—and a master- 
piece of pumping efficiency in any position. 

Pump and motor combine to form an efficient, 
high-capacity unit, ready for immediate installation. 

Discharge nozzles can be turned in any one of 
eight different positions. 

Close-Coupled Centrifugals, write ( 


Atlanta, G Is neha Ala Boston Ma 
n, D. ¢ N \« N. ¥ Philadely i, Penn Pittsbu 


Note these additional advantages: 


1. Water passages and impeller blades carefully proportioned 


for efficient operation. 
2. Vital parts cast in GarDurloy for greater strength. 
2 Splash-proof, explosion-proof motor available if desired. 


4. Capacities range from 30 to 1200 G.P.M. 
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Lhe same... 
high quality at low cost 
consistently maintained 


In peace and war 
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sid LYKOPON is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


else & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


aT. TCL MMC MM MM SO Enzymes 


MISTER, THIS [5S THE 
LOWEST PRICED LUERICA 
ON THE MARKET /, 


pes the Filan! 


“Now, I don’t mean purchase price... LUBRIPLATE probably 
costs a lot more per pound than the grease you are now using... 
what I’m getting at is the over all costs. 


“LUBRIPLATE lasts longer...yes, it does. You see the film is 
tougher...it stands up longer. A lot of fellows who use 
LUBRIPLATE tell me they have been able to stretch their lubri- 
cation schedules. This in itself is a saving. 


“But the big thing is LUBRIPLATE arrests progressive wear and 
prevents rust and corrosion. Sure you save on parts replacement 
and machine shutdown...and as to lubrication... LUBRIPLATE 
is the slipperiest stuff you can put on a bearing. Of course it 
saves on power. All and all LUBRIPLATE is the most economical 
lubricant you can use.” 


Don’t take our salesman’s word for the economy and efficiency of 
LUBRIPLATE. Let us send the “LUBRIPLATE FILM” written especially for 
your industry. Read the case histories and unsolicited testimonials of other 
users. Write for a copy today. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 


FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


NEWARK NN); SINCE 1870 


WRITE nome 3 Li NAME THE DEALER NEAR Yo 


TOLEDO, O. 


U 
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Dodge Transmissioneering offers you long experience 

in proper application, use and maintenance of Dodge- 

Timken Bearings and other Dodge Power Transmis- 

e e . sion Equipment. Bearings are the backbone of your 

Transmissioneering power transmission ... they are the “power stations” 

that feed your production machines. Super-rugged- 

° ness and precision in Dodge-Timken Bearings guard 
Delivers More Power against power waste and production letdowns. 

Since you pay the same for power, dissipated or de- 

livered, make sure of maximum power-delivery, for 


through Bearings present or postwar production, by installing Dodge- 


Timkens at every point of friction or hard service. 
For sound Transmissioneering service, contact the 
nearest Dodge Transmissioneer, or write. . . 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 


The Sign , 
of the Dodge Ss — ; £ 
Transmissioneer er 








Transmissioneering starts with the study of practical 
production engineering requirements and stops with 
"The Right Drive for Every Job.’’ 













oe ge 
Copyright 1944 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


Advantages of 
DODGE-TIMKEN SPECIAL DUTY 
BEARINGS 


1—Full ball and socket self-alignment 
... guards against power wasteand wear. 


2—Timken tapered roller bearings 
give full radial and thrust load capac- 
ity... put full power in production. 





3—Easy to install —simply slip over 
shaft and tighten collar. 





4—Piston ring seals retain lubricant 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JIosB 
and exclude dirt. 1 , 


a 












. , tions under normal conditions without 
5—Rugged outer housing gives over- 


: 7 relubrication . . . sealed against ad- 

all protection to bearing. ie ; : 
mission of dirt or leakage of lubri- 

Furnished completely assembled... cant. They eliminate maintenance de- 
ready for instant installation ...ca- lays . . . conserve vital man-hours 
pable of 30,000 hours of service... and critical materials . . . speed 


pre-lubricated for 50-million revolu- peak production. 





BUY MORE WAR B O NDS "*D'' Unit Mount **S-1'' Unit Mount **B-1'' Unit Mount 
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From end to end 
CRANE can equip it! 


One high standard of quality throughout... One source 
One responsibility for all materials 


of supply... 


998 


— you need a single fitting or an entire pipe line, 

you stand a better chance of getting exactly what you 
need from Crane. The unusual completeness of the Crane 
line sees to that—as indicated by the installation below. 
Not only the valves and fittings, but all the pipe, pipe bends, 
and other materials are supplied by Crane. 

For an example of the superiority of these materials, take 
Crane standard iron body wedge gate valves. The body is 
strengthened to resist line strains. Port openings are 
straight through, giving streamline flow. A deeper stuffing 
box lengthens packing life. The stem has adequate power for 
positive seating, and extra long guides keep disc travel true. 

Yet all Crane products have similar characteristics of 
modern design that mean better performance and greater 
freedom from trouble. Choose all your piping needs from 
the world’s largest selection—with their quality assured by 
Crane Co.'s 89-year leadership in the field of piping materials. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


ime 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS - PIPE 
PLUMBING ° HEATING * PUMPS 
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Thrilling Event... Every woman knows that every important 


event calls for stockings that are clear and even in texture. Every 


hosiery manufacturer knows that money invested in good needles 
pays big dividends in better knitting results. Keep your 
Knitting Machines young and effective with TMW Needles . . . 
and remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 





Se od 





“It is ill jesting with a joiner’s tools. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Until the Victory is Woon! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we wil] do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete recor {t- 


tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS *® READING, PA. 
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The 





permanent 


insulating 


material 


9 parts air 


I part glass 


PC FoOAMGLAS INSULATION is of cel- 
lular construction. It is impervious 
to many deteriorating agents which 
attack roof insulating materials. 
Therefore, it retains its unique in- 
sulating qualities throughout the 
life of roofs on which it is installed. 

Since it is glass, PC Foamglas is 
proof against moisture, vapors, acid 
fumes, vermin and fire. It is rigid, 
durable, light in weight, easily in- 
stalled and needs no maintenance. 
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PC FOAMGLAS 


PERMANENT INSULATION 
ae [0 2 


When used on roofs, in textile 
mills, where climatic conditions 
must be kept under most rigid con- 
trol, PC Foamglas Insulation has 
proved its ability to help maintain 
predetermined temperatures and de- 
sired humidity levels. 

Its unique qualities also make PC 
Foamglas the ideal insulation for 
walls, floors, ceilings, partitions, in- 
sulated screens and shields in other 
plants and buildings. It comes in 


| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. i 2089-4 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

i Please send me, without obligation, your FREE literature 
i on PC Foameglas. 
i 

3 Name_--_.. 
' 

i Address_-_ ~~ 
i 
i City 
i 





blocks 12” x 18”, from 2” to 6” thick, 
packed in cartons. 

We shall be glad to send you com- 
plete engineering data, charts and 
graphs which indicate how you can 
use PC Foamglas roof insulation 
most advantageously. Just fill in the 
convenient coupon, drop it in the 
mail and your free copy of our 
new folder on PC Foamelas Insula- 
tion for Roofs will be forwarded 
promptly. You incur no obligation, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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Used in Many Industries 


On this machine which profiles 
the outside of high-explosive shells, 
Gates V-Belts of special synthetic 
' rubber are used because of their 
’ proved ability to withstand bad oil 
conditions. By actual records, on 
hundreds of installations where oil 
or heat conditions are severe, Gates 
special synthetic V-Belts are wearing 
2 times to 3 times as long as any 
natural rubber belts ever used! 





oe 
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-Have Proved Superior 
Even to Belts of Natural Rubber! 


Gates began making V-Belts entirely of synthetic rubber more 
than 6 years ago. Each year since then, thousands upon thousands of 
Gates synthetic rubber V-Belts have been making outstanding service 
records in aircraft factories, in steel mills, in ordnance plants, in ma- 
chine parts factories—in fact, in practically every type of industrial 
plant in the nation. 





This long head-start in the fabrication of syn- V-Belts by as much as 230%. 
thetic rubber V-Belts was no accident... It was 
started deliberately, in peacetime and not under 
pressure of necessity. The synthetic rubber 
selected by Gates is a very special synthetic rub- 
ber—not in any sense merely a ‘‘substitute” for 
rubber. In certain very important applications it 
is greatly superior to natural rubber. 








Of the very greatest importance to V-Belt users 
today is Gates’ unusually long experience and 
success in making V-Belts of synthetic rubber. 
This is especially important now because the 
time has come when Gates’ superior knowledge 
of synthetic rubber can be put to work for you 
right in your own plant. 


For example:—one special synthetic rubber You have only to look in your tele- 


selected by Gates has the unusual characteristic phone directory and call the Gates 
of 'withstanding oil and heat much better than Field Engineer. He will put at your 
even natural rubber. Where heat and oil con- service the full benefits of Gates’ 
ditions are especially severe, Gates special synthe- knowledge and experience without 
tic V-Belts are outwearing any natural rubber the slightest obligation. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “>: DRIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 


549 West Washington 2213 Grittin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadwoy 


CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
sildur 104 West Washington Street 7 


38 C. GS. National Bank Building 
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It takes more than a Fan 


to Educate sluggish Air 


1. Ventilating a room sounds simple 
enough. You put a fan in somewhere to 
suck out the stale air, heat, fumes, or 
whatever it is that slows down worker 
efficiency. This may work, but the 
chances are it won’t ... because... 


2. No matter how good a fan you have 
on the job, it can’t pull air out of a 
room unless provision is made to re- 
place the air. This is one of the basic 
laws of “air at work”. Our specialty is 
administering these laws. 





3. So, installation analysis is the first 
step. One answer might be simply to 
cut a slot through one wall into the next 
room. Another installation might call 
for the “works” — central distribution 
systems and auxiliary equipment to 
cleanse, humidify, and heat or cool the 
replacement air before it enters. 





4. Fan selection comes next. Propeller, 
centrifugal, or pressure axiflo . . . which 
is best suited for the supply job? For 
the exhaust? Because Sturtevant makes 
all types of fans, we know what each 
can do best and which is right for a 
specific job. 





5. Now, to distribute the air. Supply 
at the floor level and exhaust at the 


ceiling . . . or vice versa? It takes long 
experience with all types of installa- 
tions to decide. But we doubt if you can 
find a distribution problem that Sturte- 
vant Engineers haven't already solved 
for others. If you cam find one, we're 
ready to go to work and lick it. 


Sturtevant knows how—and is 





ready to work on your post-war 
problems—NOW 







Almost every industrial area presents some kind of employee-fatigue prob- 






lem due to atmospheric conditions. Windowless rooms, many workers 
crowded into small areas, heat-producing equipment, operations that create 
fumes or atmospheric dust ... these are the problems which must be solved 
if goods are to be produced efficiently and economically. Sturtevant is ready 
to work with your plant engineers or post-war planning committee to start 
solving these engineered air problems now— without obligation. 


6. Finally, there’s the job of coordinat- 
ing the equipment into an efficient and 
economical installation. Supply and ex- 
haust fans, Airwashers or Filterwashers, 
Heating coils... all made by Sturtevant 
and engineered by trained men who 
know the application of each unit to 
your ventilation problem. 


Sturtevant 


ate uv & Par OFF 


SYSTEMS and EQUIPMENT 
Engineered for Efficiency in 





Heating 
Ventilating 


Air Conditioning 






Dust and Fume Control 
Pneumatic Conveying 


Vacuum Cleaning 
Mechanical Draft 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY - 





Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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The effectiveness of textile machine lubrication 
has a direct bearing on poundage produced and 
on costs for maintenance and power. That’s 
why a majority of leading mills keep a Gulf 
Lubrication Service Engineer “in the picture,” 
and follow his helpful advice on their lubrica- 
tion problems. 

By recommending the proper application of 
the right oils and greases for every moving 


part, Gulf Lubrication Service Engineers help 





ecole 
sin the picture’ 





to lessen wear, decrease end breakage, cut 
maintenance and power costs, reduce fire 
hazard and improve production. They are spe- 
cialists in scientific lubrication! 

Let a Gulf Service Engineer assist your men 
in placing the lubrication of your machines 
on the most efficient basis possible. It is more 
than likely that improvements can be made. 
Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf 


office today. 






Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATION 
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Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
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Cloth is shown en _ route 
through the dye jig used for 
dyeing developed colors. The 
diozolizing bath is made by 
mixing sodium nitrate and 
sulphuric acid. Stainless steels 
help these and other dye- 
house machines to process 
more goods at worthwhile 
savings in time and money. 


JNDER the pressure of peak pro- 
U duction, dye-house equipment 
must be pushed to the limit to meet 
today’s requirements. With ordinary 
equipment youcan’t maintain quality 
and quantity standards, fight rust 
stains, bleeding and other causes of 
spoi ‘led cloth. That is why stainless 
steel equipment is so widely used in 
the up-to-date, efficient dye-house. 

Stainless Steel is impervious to the 
corrosive elements in dye liquor. It 
also prevents metallic contamination 
of the liquor. The result is longer runs 
ot bright, uniformly true color — 
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quicker color changes without long 
delays for cleaning—no danger of 
‘canker” or copper sulphide stains. 
Dye-house equipment made of 
U-S-S Stainless Steel actually stabi- 
lizes the dye bath, can be pushed be- 
yond ordinary limits without too fre- 
quent repairs or maintenance, lasts 
so long in service, prevents so much 
spoilage, saves so much labor cost, 
that it practically pays for itself. 
Wherever wet metal touches cloth, 
in tanks, tubs, rolls, size pans, kiers, 
jigs and dry cans—in agitators, pip- 
ing, washing and sizing machines— 


Lo 





equipment made of inert, immacu- 
late, U-S-S Stainless Steel speeds up 
the work, cuts down cleaning time 
and materials, stands up under high 
pressures and temperatures — 
indefinitely. 

Before you make necessary re- 
placements or order new dye-house 
equipment, be sure to consult our 
technical staff. They will be glad to 
advise you—and your chosen fabri- 

cator of ee a the various 

grades of U-S-S Stainless Steel 
which are aie designed to meet 
your individual requirements. 


U-S°S STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - 


TUBES - WIRE - 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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REPORTS 


Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


VARIED LENGTH RAYON STAPLE 
OF VALUE IN WOOL BLEND TESTS 


Varied length rayon staple fiber has decided advan- 
tages for worsted and woolen mills, as pointed out in 
a recent statement by the Textile Research Depart- 
ment of the American Viscose Corporation. The 


statement follows: 


“Many manufacturers have made experimental 
yarns by very carefully sorting wool and selecting 
only the longer fibers and have thus been able to 
spin superior yarn. No one, however, could sort 
carefully enough to get a diagram in which the fibers 
are all one length. A sloping diagram would still result, but one in which 
very few short fibers are present. This very point, controlled non-uniform- 
ity of length is, we believe, the reason for the successful outcome of their 
experiments with carefully selected wool. 


“Our reason for this belief is further 
strengthened by the results of spinning ex- 
periments conducted with rayon top of 
uniforrn length compared w ith tops of the 
new varied length rayon staple. In both 

cases, the rayon top was white and each 
was blended 50/50 with the same lot of 
black wool. This contrast allowed us to 
study the blending that followed each 
operation. 

“The thoroughness of blending was in 
favor of varied staple length in every 
operation, and the final proof was strik- 
ingly demonstrated in fabrics containing 
each type of rayon. In addition to thor- 
oughness of blend, the yarn containing 
varied length rayon was of more uniform 
diameter and resulted in lower burling and 
mending operations. These features have 
been substantiated by customers who are 
regularly using our varied length Fibro.” 


A.V.C. OPENS 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 
The American Viscose 
Corporation has opened 

a Washington, D. C., of- 

fice located at 504 Hibbs 
Building, 15th Street, 

N. W. ‘Purpose of the 
new office is to serve as 

a liaison between the plant sales offices, and 
staff departments of the corporation and 
their Washington contacts. 


A.V.C. RETIREMENT PLAN 
APPROVED 


A retirement plan for employees of the 
American Viscose Corporation has been 
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approved by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and stockholders of A.V.C. and 
has gone into effect. 

The plan is intended to supplement old- 
age benefits under the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act, and provides for a retirement 
income for employees who reach the age 
of 65 years, 


VINYON** E BANDAGES 
NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 


Elastic bandages made from Vinyon E, 
relatively new yarn developed and so 
duced by American Viscose Corporation, 


are now on the market. They are manu- 
factured by Becton Dickinson and Co., 
Rutherford, N. J. Vinyon E can be 
stretched to three times its original length. 
Until recently, it was confined entirely to 
military purposes, woven into surgical 
stockings and knee braces, tapes, cords, 
belts, and other articles needing elasticity. 
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NEW LICENSEES 


American Viscose Corporation has ap- 
pointed Cameo Fabrics, Cantor Greenspan 
Co., Inc., Meadtex Fabrics Co., Yale Fabrics 
Corp., all of New York, as converter licen- 
sees under the CROWN Tested Plan, under 
which fabrics containing CROWN rayon 
are laboratory tested for service qualities. 
Beaunit Mills, Inc., Lowell, N. C.; The 
Hampton Co., East Hampton, Mass.; The 
Kenyon Finishing Co., Lawrence, Mass.; 
Sanco Piece Dye WwW orks, Inc., Phillips- 
burg, N. J.; Stonecutter Mills Co., Inc., 
Spindale, N. C.; Brewster Finishing Co, 
Inc., Paterson, N. J.; Waldrich Co., Dela- 
wanna, N. J.; have been appointed finisher 
licensees. Each of these is qualified to dye 
and finish rayon fabrics in accordance with 
the requirements established under the 
CROWN Tested Plan. 


GLOSSARY OF RAYON 
FABRICS PUBLISHED 


A new booklet, “RAYON 

FABRICS — Definitions of 

Rayon Fabrics and terms 

used in connection with 

Rayon” —has recently been 

published by the American 
Viscose Corporation. This glossary will 
provide a broader and more accurate 
knowledge of rayon fabrics and terms. To 
receive a copy, simply address your re- 
quest to American Viscose Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


**T.M.—C. & C.C.C, 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.: . Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U.S. a Of. 
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This Mill would run 
without Humidification 


But — static electricity, in- 
adequate regain, ends down, 
dust and fly plus employee dis- 
comfort would drag produc- 
tion down and down. 


Correct humidification is a 
necessity in today’s high speed 
production. Practically every 
new development, every speed- 
up in textile machinery multi- 
plies the need for expertly 
planned humidification 
systems. 

It calls for a type of engi- 
neering that comes.only from 
long experience with textile 
mill problems and processes, 
exposures and a dozen other 
factors. A poorly engineered 
system can be as bad as no 
system at all. 


We have been at it a long 
time. Perhaps that is why the 
majority of mills have an 
AMCO Humidification 
System. We'll be glad to help 
you put your mill in a good 
“competitive” position for the 
post-war period. 


AMCO 
Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers 


AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 


= 
CONSTANT, FULL-CAPACITY DELIVERY 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company a ae ee COU 


Owners and Operators MINIMUM MAINTENANCE COST 
att hs mute elt ha tae iit Tate 7 ° 


TTT rte et 1 the Ete i LONG LIFE 


AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 


os AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. I. * Atlanta * Boston * Charlotte aeeessessemmms 
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“Pursley Doesn’t Seem to Grasp This Paper-Saving Idea” 


Pursley’s “doodling” may not seem very important in 
itself—but this widespread bad habit is today wasting 
many a ton of good white paper. 


It’s worth-while to check up on such practices now 
that paper is a vital material of war .. . with 25 tons of 
blueprint paper required to make a battleship and 12 
pounds of paper for every 500-pound bomb. 


USE 
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LESS—SO OUR 


FIGHTING 


Here are ways in which form users can save paper: 


1. Design forms to use fewer parts of smaller size 
2. Reduce weight of paper stock 

3. Correct minor errors—don’t use a new form 
4. Don’t buy in too large quantities 


—and don't forget whenever you use paper: 
Don’t throw away slightly damaged or soiled 
stationery 
Use both sides of the sheet 
Design printed matter to use less paper 
Prune the “‘deadheads” out of mailing lists 
Remember, paper saving is in the national interest—and it's 4 


job in which YOUR co-operation is needed. Let’s all starve o' 
wastebaskets and make each piece of paper stretch farther 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Citie 


FORCES WILL HAVE MORE 
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How to dispose of government surpluses when the 
war ends need not be an insuperable problem — if we 
face it promptly and intelligently. But if we do not, 
peacetime markets may be disrupted, government funds 
wasted, production discouraged, and reconversion of the 
whole economy to peace seriously hampered. 

What we need most in order to attack the problem 
is estimates of how much surplus there will be, in what 
types of goods, and where. 

At the war’s end, government inventory of war goods 

i ff is likely to total around 60 billion dollars. Most of this 
will consist of aircraft, ships, and other ordnance. Only 
some 15 billion dollars or less will be in food, clothing, 
trucks, tools, chemicals, medical supplies, transportation, 
engineering and communication equipment, and other 
goods for which there is a civilian market. 

In addition, war contractors will have about 10 billion 
dollars of inventories, the bulk in specialized raw mate- 
tials, goods in process, and finished products. Only about 
one-fifth of the total, or some 2 billion dollars, will be 


marketable or usable for civilian purposes. While the 





government takes over the usable inventory, the ex- 
war-contractors will have to build up their stocks for 
a’ peacetime production, so that on balance, they will 


not be disposing of usable inventories in large volume. 


aper: Not even all of the usable war-end inventory will be 
| “surplus” for sale to civilians in competition with new 
: production. Some of it will be needed by the sizable 
peacetime Army and Navy we are likely to maintain, 
and such additional items as can be stored without seri- 
ous deterioration or obsolescence will be held against 
oiled Possible future war emergencies. Some of it will be 
disposed of abroad. And up to half of it will be abroad 
and may be sold there or used for relief. 
r \fter allowing for these factors, the war supplies to 
lists § be disposed of in our own markets probably will be less 
) i#’sa@ than 10 billion dollars (cost basis). While the total 
ve OE is not overwhelming —the equivalent of two months’ 
arther: 
_ Bret | sales—in certain lines the surplus will be several 
ae years’, instead of a few months’, normal supply. In 
particular, the volume of scrap metals available from 
OD RE 
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Disposal of Government [nventortes 
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otherwise unusable munitions will present a problem. 

A great deal can be done now to reduce the size of 
the postwar surpluses by achieving a better balance be- 
tween military needs and supplies and avoiding exces- 
sive inventories of particular raw materials or finished 
goods. ‘Ihis work needs to be pressed, not only to sim- 
plify our transition to peace but also to prevent wasting 
productive energies during the war. Furthermore, when 
the war ends on one front, inventories of war materiel 
should be worked down to the reduced scale of remain 
ing military activity. 

We cannot develop programs of action until we know 
approximately how much of each type of item is to be 
sold, and where and when it will be available. Wide 
margins of error are inevitable as long as large-scale pro 
curement and large-scale consumption are still taking 
place; yet such information is essential and must be de- 
veloped. Indeed, improved inventory records and esti 
mates are badly needed for the conduct of the war as 
well as for managing the surpluses after hostilities cease. 

In decisions on the disposal of war-goods inventories, 
the public interest must be the prime consideration. 
Proposals that none of these goods should be sold do- 
mestically because of competition with new production 
obviously are untenable. Everything that is not needed 
by the Armed Services or for other special purposes 
should be disposed of ultimately. The real problem is 
not whether surpluses should be sold, but rather to 
whom, at what price, and at what time the sale should 
be effected. 

In the distribution of such large quantities of goods, 
we believe that established trade channels should be 
used wherever possible. Otherwise, we shall witness wide 
spread speculation in war goods and the mushroom 
growth of inefficient and disruptive fly-by-night distrib 
utors. This will benefit only a few speculators and will 
discourage legitimate producers and distributors from 
making their normal commitments. 

All war contractors should have the privilege of re- 
taining those inventories for which they are willing to 


pay actual cost or a fair price negotiated with the gov- 








ernment procurement agency. The balance of the in- 
ventories in the hands of war producers should be 
assembled by the government and sold in an organized 
manner. It is of great importance that the plants be 
cleared of these inventories at once so that the process 
of conversion to peacetime operation can proceed with- 
out further delay. To accomplish this, preparations must 
be made before the end of the war for speedy deter- 
mination of the inventories to be moved and for a huge 
volume of storage space to accommodate them. 

The price which can be realized and the timing of 
sale are closely related. Certainly the best prices will 
not be secured if the government attempts to dispose of 
large supplies of material and products suddenly without 
regard to market conditions. Most businessmen rightly 
favor an early transfer of surplus inventories from gov- 
ernment to private ownership. But, they also realize 
that if all the surpluses are dumped indiscriminately as 
they become available, many markets will be badly de- 
pressed, and the resulting low prices will bring lower 
production. If this depression effect becomes general, 
as it easily can, it will be costly to the nation in terms 
of jobs, income, and goods. 

In industries in which production is inadequate to 
meet postwar demands, an immediate sale of govern- 
ment inventories can prevent inflated prices and preserve 
balanced market conditions. In cases in which the sur- 
pluses are large in relation to annual production, the 
disposition can be scheduled over a period of years. 
Generally, however, it will be best to clear the surpluses 
as quickly as orderly sale can be accomplished rather 
than to leave them as a continuing threat overhanging 
the market. Most industries can, and should, take the 
disposal process in their stride without special dispensa- 
tions from the government. In this connection, it should 
be noted that the tax provisions for carry-back of losses 
and excess profit credits after the war greatly increase 
the possibilities for speedy disposal of surpluses without 
serious injury to producers. 

There will be some industries, however, in which the 
postwar surplus is so large that it would practically 
saturate the market for years to come. The problem of 
these industries is further complicated by their wartime 


expansion of capacity many fold in excess of peacetime 


requirements. These lines of production are, moreover, 


crucial for our national defense. Aircraft and shipbuild- 


ing are cases in point. Each of these situations calls for 
careful study and discussion by all concerned to devise 
means to keep alive the necessary production organiza- 
tions, the research effort, and the spirit of enterprise. 
Insofar as possible, the individual manufacturers should 
work out their own salvation in the conversion to peace- 
time markets. ‘They can do this by taking on new lines, 
by increasing their production efficiency, and by de- 
veloping technical improvements which make the ex- 
isting inventories obsolete. But they still will need some 
kind of government protection or assistance while the 
huge surpluses are being worked off. It is most im- 
portant, however, that such protection or subsidy be 
limited to a period of three to five years. It must not 
become permanent unless it is really essential for our 
national security. 

The disposal of surplus inventories is part of the 
whole process of demobilization of the war effort and 
conversion to peace. If this process is to be accomplished 
with minimum dislocation and injury to our economy, 
it will have to be directed by a central agency which 
has developed adequate information service and is in 
position to coordinate the policies of the Armed Serv- 
ices and the other interested executive branches of the 
government. This agency should draw freely on the 
knowledge of businessmen in the specialized problems 
of marketing surpluses in each industry. It should for- 
mulate definite programs of inventory disposal for all 
industries in which the problem is acute; and it should 
make these programs public as soon as possible, so that 
business can plan for the future with confidence. ‘In large 
measure, the success with which we make the economic 
transition to peace will depend on the quality of gov- 
ernment administration in the process of industrial de- 
mobilization. We shall need better organization for the 
transition to peace than we had in mobilization for wat 
if we are to avoid needless unemployment, loss of pro- 


duction, and frustration of business enterprise. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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This is the equipment you'll need 


This is the machine that sizes the yarn 


The Universal No. 250 Nylon Sizing Machine applies a defi- 
nitely-controlled percentage of size and winds onto large-diameter 
tubes in which the yarn is evenly and thinly distributed for rapid 
and uniform conditioning. 

Tension is applied before sizing. Since the yarn travels almost 
in a straight line and since the change in yarn speed is slight, 
there is little variation in tension. 

The machine is extremely rugged and has few moving parts — 
with the result that vibration is virtually eliminated. Use of four 
winds across the traverse limits yarn oscillation and reduces the 
movement of reciprocating parts, thus minimizing wear. 


This is the sizing tube 

The tapered ends, produced 
by the “scatter-wind’’, provide 
free delivery on the coning 
machine. 

No re-draw is necessary. 


This is the machine that winds the knitting cone 


The Universal No. 50 Winding Machine applies an emulsion 
to the yarn in easily-controlled amounts and then, by means of 
the Universal Pineapple Cone Attachment, winds pineapple 
cones of predetermined shape. 

Tension remains low. The yarn travels up from the supply 
tube, through an auxiliary tension guide and past the Emulsion 
Roll in nearly a straight line. Yarn contact points are few in 
order to minimize friction. 

The simple Pineapple Cone Attachment designed for this 
machine has the Roller Bail, kept true-running by the reinforced 
Roller Bail Holder. 


This is the knitting package 
The Pineapple Cone is con- 
sidered the ideal shape for a 
package supplying knitting ma- 
chines with nylon yarns. 
There is a choice of ten shapes. 


THE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF NYLON SIZING AND CONING 


Myrivevsal Wt nding ‘Company ae ee 


MORE THAN 90% OF ALL SYNTHETIC 
FILAMENT YARN ON CONES IS PRE- 
CISE-WOUND ON THE FLEXIBLE 50 
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Bigelow-Sanford Labor-Management Committee in session, four representatives of Labor, four of Management. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


COMMITTEE Boosts 
Production and Morale 


HIGHLIGHTS: Committee at Bigelow-Sanford Has 


Specific 


Numerous 


Achievements—New Suggestion 


System Is Showing Results—Broadened Membership of 


Committee Aided Effectiveness—Benefits for Future. 


I IS AS FAR A CRY in a war conversion 
| program from manufacturing rugs 
id carpets to making blankets, duck, 
in turrets, mounts, and other ord- 
ince materials, as it is from anti- 
uated labor delegates and mill bosses 
to modern streamlined Labor-Manage- 
ent Committees. 
he conversion of Bigelow-Sanford’s 
uge textile manufacturing plant to 
ir products differed from the con- 
rsion of many industries in that 
rpet and rug making types of 
ichinery could not be replaced or 
red, but had to be adapted for 
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products foreign to the machine and at 
the same time acceptable to the 
Quartermaster. In an ever-expanding 
program, included in which was a com- 
plete machine shop developed to meet 
the demands of war production, ex- 
perimentation on these new develop- 
ments was instituted early in 1941] and 
acceptable war materials were manu- 
factured prior to Pearl Harbor. 


STARTED IN 1942. _—_ Bigelow-Sanford, 
alert to the fact that all changing needs 
were not limited to machinery, was 
one of the first in Connecticut to 


By 
A. JACKSON 
GREEN 


Chairman, Labor-Management Committee 
Bigelow-Santord Carpet Co. 


anticipate the advantages to the war 
effort in the new form of Labor- 
Management relations. Early in May 
1942, a Labor-Management Commit- 
tee was set up in that organization 
composed of two representatives of 
Labor and two of Management. Meet- 
ing weekly, it followed the regular 
pattern as laid out in the brochure 
from the Donald Nelson War Produc- 
tion Drive Committee. All of the 
listed headings and functions were set 
up, with greater production: as the 
committee’s goal—harmony, team- 
work, and establishing goodwill, were 
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the prime factors in its existence. The 
skeleton of the program follows: 


1. Arrange for necessary commit- 
tees: material conservation; transpor- 
tation; bond sales; publicity, posters, 
slogans; suggestions; training; safety, 
health, fire prevention; production; 
absenteeism. 

2. Arrange for erection of produc- 
tion scoreboards. 

3. Make a study of plant efficiency. 

4. Put up suggestion boxes. 

5. Set up bulletin boards for post- 
ing special communiques. 

6. Establish a production news dis- 
tribution. 

7. Subcommittee on posters. 

8. Start a slogan contest. 

9. Check subcontractors and sup- 
plies through Labor-Management 
Committee. 

10. Submit regular reports to Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Through catch-as-catch-can, _ trial 
and error, fuss and fumble methods, 
the committee muddled through the 
first twelve months, gradually over- 
coming the travail of birth and estab- 
lishing a firmer understanding of its 
prerogatives and privileges. 

Among the established results from 
the committee’s work are the follow- 
ing: share ride campaign of “More 
Ride on Less Rubber’; new lunch- 
room servicette; new smoking-room 
for workers; protected area for night 
drivers; large honor-roll; mechanical 
entrance-gate sign, “This is a War 
Plant”; a war production bulletin; 
“Hike a Bike to Work” campaign; 
plant drives, including War Bonds, 
Safety, etc.; transportation center; sug- 
gestion system. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEM. In the sug- 
gestion system which was instituted, 
the three classifications which establish 
the basis upon which the company 
pays all suggestion awards, follow: 

A. Extraordinary cases, involving 
research tests or large amounts of sav- 
ings, to be paid for as result of 
negotation. 

B. Minor improvements in quality, 
production, transportation, upkeep, 
etc., to be paid on the basis of 334% 
of the annual savings. 

C. Minor suggestions, where the 
savings cannot be definitely figured but 
where the thought in the suggestion 
can be used and is put into operation, 
to be awarded a $25 War Bond. 

Receipt of the suggestion is followed 
up with a questionnaire to the over- 
seer involved, who must present this 
suggestion back to the Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee at the earliest pos- 
sible date. The questionnaire follows: 
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Plant's “Honor 
Roll", another 
result of L-M 
Committee. 





Well-dramatized race between depart- 
ments on war-bond subscriptions. 


«< 


1. Has the suggestion a practical 
value? Explain in detail. 

“2. Will production be increased; 
will there be a saving of material or 
labor? If so, furnish estimate of 
amount of savings or an exact calcu- 
lation if possible. 

“3. Are there any other advantages, 
such as elimination of hazards, or im- 
provement of product? 

“4. Do you intend or expect to use 
this idea either in the suggested form 
or some modification of it?” 

In case of disagreement between the 
head of a department and the com- 
mittee as to the value of a suggestion, 
the head of the department and the 
person making the suggestion shall 
both be called before the committee 
to discuss the suggestion and the com- 
mittee will arrive at its true value. The 
committee expects the overseer to use 
all the facilities of the engineering de- 
partment to assist him in the report. 

During 1942, 26 suggestions were 
received and considered and no awards 


ces: 
ght Bex 


i 
= was 


mendation of L-M Committee. 


were paid. During 1943, 44 sugges- 
tions were submitted, to nine of which 
monetary awards were paid, as follows: 

Class “B” Awards: $425 in War 
Bonds for winding beams by the 
take-up method, time saving in tying 
duck beams; $50 bond and $2.50 in 
War Savings Stamps for the use of 
two cutting tools on the head of a 
planer of flapper box. 

Class “C”’ Awards (to each a $25 
bond): device on looms to prevent 
shuttle breakage; device to slide carpet 
rolls into bags for baling; device to 
prevent wooden plugs from flying off 
spindles and warper creels; device for 
making spiders for tap looms from 
scrap steel instead of cast iron, result- 
ing in less: breakage; safety device for 
switch buttons; drag on rolls of 
blanket-beaming machine; cardboard 
cover over bolts on camouflage net 
baling machine. 


BROADENED MEMBERSHIP. When it 
began to have growing pains, the 
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Servicette installed as result of recom- 
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Safety Record Board giving current ""No-Hurt Parade” and previous records of 


various departments to shoot af. 


Labor-Management Committee felt it 
had established its place in the organi- 
zation and desired to broaden its influ- 
nce. This was accomplished through 
the cooperation of top management 
ind labor representatives. A complete 
eorganization was the direct result, 
which proved to be the most progres- 
ive step undertaken so far in the 
whole program. A rotating system 
f attendance was arranged and a 
chedule set up for regular attendance. 
(he membership comprised the same 
ermanent committee of two Labor 
ind two Management representatives 
vith a selection from a rotating group 
totaling ten overseers and ten repre- 
entatives of labor. The schedule is 
) arranged that each member sits in 
ie group for at least four meet- 
ngs. At no time does labor sit in 
vith its own management. Each 
veekly meeting has eight representa- 
ives in session. 

This enlargement of the committee 
esulted in widening the interest in its 
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work, and was extremely helpful in 
creating better understanding of Labor- 
Management relations. The change 
seemed to overcome the tendency to 
belittle the efforts of the Labor-Man- 
agement Committee. Labor has since 
been much more interested in the pro- 
gram, and all are learning a great 
deal from the contact with the mem- 
bership of the committee. Consider- 
ably less griping results and Manage- 
ment shows a greater interest in the 
expressions of opinion by the Labor 
group. A pronounced stimulus to 
greater production and higher morale 
was the immediate outcome. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT HERE TO STAY. 
Now that the committee has reached 
maturity, a few observations in retro- 
spection might not be amiss. 

First—The organization _ believes 
that Labor-Management is here to 
stay, and that big business in the future 
will develop around the table of better 
understanding. 


Bulletin board for current slogans and 
posters lat left). 


Sticker for windshield of Bigelow-San- 
ford employees’ cars. 


BIGELOW SANFORD 





Second — Better education and 
broadening of influence through the 
rotating system of attendance will 
constantly widen the interest plant- 
wise. 

Third—The expansion of the com- 
mittee and the suggestion system 
set-up have added impetus to the num- 
ber of worthwhile suggestions sub- 
mitted, which seems to_ indicate 
confidence in the award plan. 

Fourth—The group is constantly 
mindful of methods, shortcuts and 
improvements which aid in the faster 
development of a better product, thus 
reducing costs and establishing a safer 
margin for competition. 

Fifth—In human relations, both 
Management and Labor seem surprised 
that both buy groceries and ketchup 
at the same A & P store, laugh at the 
same jokes, and, stripped of mill in- 
fluence, talk the same language. All 
are primarily interested in the security, 
comfort and happiness of a decent 
home and a community in which to 
live, while sacrificing uncomplainingly 
for the war effort. 

Finally—Through the opportunity 
of self-expression by Labor and Man- 
agement, a better understanding of 
each other’s welfare and happiness 
results. What the future holds for the 
committee as it grows older in ex- 
perience and usefulness to the com- 
pany can only be solved by the plant 
slogan, ““Time Marches On.” It is be- 
lieved however that the Bigelow-San- 
ford Labor-Management Committee 
and its influence on the worker is here 
to stay. 


Note: WPB recommendations with 
respect to Labor-Management Com- 
mittees were reported in the Decem- 
ber, 1943, Textile World, page 64. 
Results attained by the Committee at 
Avondale Mills were described in the 
same issue, page 67. 
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RUNNING RAYON STAPLI 


HIGHLIGHTS: Selecting 
Proper Deniers and Staple 
Lengths — Processing at 
58°, Relative Humidity and 
78° F. Recommended — 
Usual Opening and Clean- 
ing Processes Unnecessary 
— Hints on Tinting and 
Blending — Beater Speeds 
of 600 R.P.M. Produce 
Well-Formed Laps with 
Little Damage to Fibers. 


TEXTILE WORLD is presenting 






silichle tor teases eps re Bm augaly Rae ey tra 


system. Fletcher S. Cul 


pepper, the author of this series, heads 


the cotton division of the Textile Research Department of 
American Viscose Corp., one view of which is shown in the cover 

ph. In addition to conducting research work at Marcus 
Hook, Mr. Culpepper-has served as a consultant on manufacture 
of spun rayon and spun-rayon blends in many textile mills, and 
is rE as one of the leading authorities on this subject. 


I. Opening and Picking 


‘YAYON STAPLE FIBER Still enjoys its 
IX broadest application on the cot- 
ton system, although it is now used 
considerably — by the woolen and 
worsted trade. Rayon st: iple fiber is _ 
extremely versatile fiber, and, due to 
this fact and to the ingenuity of the 
cotton industry, it is finding its way 
into many new fabrics. This tendency, 
coupled with improved fibers of to 
morrow, makes it logical that the use 
and acceptance of rayon staple fiber 
will continue to grow immensely in 
the postwar period. 

Rayon staple fiber, in several types, 
seems ideally to fit the machines of 
the average cotton mill without major 
mechanical changes. However, fot 
some types of fabrics, mills have seen 
fit to equip their plants especially in 
order to broaden the scope of their pro- 
duction. At the present time, cotton 
mills are commercially running such 
types as 1 den. 1s in., 1 den. 1% in., 
1.25 den. 1% in., 1.5 den. 1 in., 1.5 
den. 1¥s in., 1.5 den. 2 in., 3 den. 13 


in., 3 den. 1¥#s in., 3 den. 2 in., 3 den. 
24 in., 5.5 den. 1 in., 5.5 den. 14s in.. 
5.5 den. 2 in., 5.5 den. 24 in. The 


ibove-mentioned types, bright and 
dull, used in 100% form and in blends 
with other fibers, permit a wide range 
of fabrics. 

Very fine staples, such as 1 and 1.25 
den. were designed for, and are prin- 
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— used in, the fine-goods field. 
Today, these types are being spun into 
varns as fine as 100/1 for such fabrics 
as broadcloths, lawns, handkerchiefs, 
and voiles. It may be stated, however, 
that types such as these require care- 
ful handling, as does fine long-staple 
cotton, if good-quality yarns and 
fabrics are to be produced. 

The 1.5-den. 1¥s-in. and 1.5-den. 
2-in. types have been generally more 
familiar to the cotton mills in the past. 
These types have achieved wide suc 
cess in fabrics requiring counts of 
medium range, up to 50/1. They 
have been used extensively in such 
fabrics as challis, fugi, hopsacking, 


twills, and various types of goods 
where medium softness is desired. 
They are comparatively simple to 


process on the cotton system, and, for 
this reason and due to their fineness, 
ire used to improve the running quali 
ties of rather difficult blends contain- 
ing 3-den. and coarser fibers. 

The 3-den. type in various lengths 

14 in., l¥ in., 2 in., 24 in.—has 
gained wider acceptance during re 
cent months. This type produces 
fabrics that have a more crisp or lofty 
hand than 1.5-den. staple. The 3-den. 
staples are used extensively in blends 
with wool, acetate, and other fibers for 
suiting fabrics. The 3-den. 24-in. staple 
has increased the limit of spin over 





previous lengths, thus increasing the 
range of goods that can be made 
Fabrics produced from this type in- 
clude medium-weight suitings, gabar 
dines, and other fabrics where medium 
crispness is desired. The limit of spin 
of 3-den. staple is considerably les 
than for the 1.5-den. staple. Under 
ordinary circumstances, it is not prac- 
tical to spin counts finer than 30/1 
from 3 den.; even then 24-in. staple is 
preferable. 

The 5.5-den. types are not used a 
great deal in 100% form, but are em- 
ployed principally in blends where a 
considerable amount of crispness, or 
roughness, is desired. The limit of spin 
of these types is so low that it limits 
the type of fabrics in which it can be 
used successfully in high percentages 
Generally speaking, it is not practical 
to spin yarns finer than 14/1 from 
fibers as coarse as 5.5 den. when used 
100%. 

Longer lengths produce better spin- 
ning in the upper range of counts, due 

) the increased ability of the fibers to 
adhere to each other. 


HUMIDITY IMPORTANT. Proper con 
trol of temperature and moistur 
during conditioning, processing, and 
testing must be maintained if con- 
sistent results are to be obtained. Lack 
of control of these factors results in 
non-uniform processing; however, thi 
should not be confused with the qua 
itv of the staple fiber. 
Viscose rayon staple reaches its 
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normal commercial regain of 11% at 
approximately 58% relative humidity 
and 78° F. These same conditions are 
satisfactory for the processing of staple 
fiber from picking through spinning. 
In the carding and spinning depart- 
ments, low humidities result in an in- 
creased amount of fly and static, while 
higher humidities will cause the fibers 
to become sticky and to draft un- 
evenly. In this connection, also, 
uneven yarn has actually been traced to 
too much humidity in the spinning 
room. A relative humidity of around 
65% is quite satisfactory for weaving. 
In the weaving department, excessive 
humidity will increase the likelihood 
of set marks when looms are started 
after a normal stop. 

In order to control closely weights, 
drafting qualities, and fly, it is of 
utmost importance that the humidity 
conditions throughout the mill be 
kept as nearly uniform as possible. This 
is due to the fact that rayon fibers are 
more susceptible to moisture changes 
than are most of the natural fibers. 

lesting of spun-rayon yarns must be 
carried out under controlled conditions 
in order to obtain comparable results 
from dav to day. Since an increase in 
relative humidity results in decreased 
varn strengths and decreased relative 
humidity in increased yarn strengths, 
it is highly important that the con 
litions be accurately controlled. 


OPENING AND CONDITIONING. Ray- 
on staple fiber is subjected to an 

ening treatment by the producers, 
and it is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable to subject fibers to a preliminary 
opening treatment similar to that used 


on Cotton System 















Table I. Recommended 
picker settings from face of 
2'/2-in. feed roll to beater 
for various staple lengths. 





Staple Length | Setting in inches 


1 1/8 
11/4 3/16 
19/16 1/4 
1 7/8 3/8 
2 1/2 
21/2 3/4 
3 7/8 





on cotton. ‘The opening given the 
fibers by the producers is usually suf- 
ficient for the complete by-passing of 
preliminary opening equipment in cot- 
ton mills. It is well to pass the stock 
through hopper feeds prior to process- 
ing, so that lumps caused from baling 
pressure can be removed. It is also 
well, where space permits, to pass the 
stock through hoppers prior to con- 
ditioning, since opened stock equalizes 
its regain in much less time than stock 
in bale form. If space does not permit 
the conditioning of mildly opened 
stock, it is well to remove the bands 
from the bales to allow the stock to 
condition in layer form for 10 to 12 
hrs. It is definitely an advantage to 


provide space for opening as many 


bales as possible so that cross- blending 
of bales may be accomplished after 
the stock has been conditioned. 
Rayon staple fiber requires no clean- 
ing. It is harmful to use cotton- type 
cleaning machinery on it. This tends 
to break fibers, create neps, and gen 
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erally to roll and damage the staple. 

Use of rayon staple fiber in blends 
with various other fibers has made it 
necessary to have methods of accurately 
identifying the different blends. With- 
out question, the safest and best 
method is by the use of fugitive tints. 

Utmost care should be used in the 
selection of tints for various fibers; 
otherwise, some of the fibers may be 
permanently stained. Manufacturers 
of dyes for tinting will furnish informa- 
tion regarding the type of tint for 
specified fibers. It might be mentioned 
that a good tint should possess the fol- 
lowing properties: (1) It should have 
good light fastness; (2) It should not 
interfere with subsequent processes; 
(3) It ought to be free from impurti- 
ties; (4) It must be easily removed; 
and (5) It should not lose its fugitive 
properties when steamed or con- 
ditioned. 


TINTING METHODS. ‘here are three 
tinting methods that are being success- 
fully used at present. One is the spray 
type applicator which is generally used 
over a hopper feeder and is controlled 
so that the spray is automatically 

stopped when the hopper feeder is not 
in operation. This prevents over-appli- 
cation of tint at one spot. Either oil 
or water tints can be applied by this 
method. Another method is to apply 
the tint in the beater chamber by use 
of the Texspray system. In_ this 
method, the tint is wiped on the stock 
as the beater pulls the fibers from the 
feed roll. The third method is actually 
to take a percentage of one fiber of the 
blend and apply the tint in a vessel. 
This tinted portion is then dried and 





Fig. 1. General view of part of the cotton equipment in the Textile Research Department of American Viscose Corp. 
Full-size conventional machines, shown above, are used in running staple fiber on the cotton system. 
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blended in with the other constituents 
of the blend. This method, while re- 
quiring special tinting and drying 
equipment, 1S quite satisfactory, since 
several shades of the same color can 
be used successfully. 

Care must be exercised not to apply 
too much tint. In the case of oil tints, 
an excess amount will cause no end of 
trouble at carding due to loading. 
Trouble may also be experienced at 
drawing due to lap-ups. Too much 
water-type tint may Cause neps, €xces- 
sive bre: ikage of the fibers, and loading 
at the card. In the case of oil tints, 
although the actual processing may 
appear satisfactory, uneven yarn has 
been traced to an excessive amount of 
tint. It is, therefore, apparent that the 
tinting procedure must be handled in 
a careful manner. 


BLENDING STAPLES. When viscose 
rayon staple fiber is to be blended with 
other fibers, such as acetate staple fiber, 
wool, cotton, and the hair fibers, the 
major questions seem to be: (1) What 
are the best methods of blending; and 
(2) Where should the blending take 
place? Due to the differences in the 
above-mentioned fibers, it is apparent 
that no one method nor place will sat- 
isfactorily handle all the various types 
of blends. Therefore, methods of 
blending certain specific combinations 
will be described. 

Both viscose staple fiber and acetate 
staple fiber are supplicd in a well- 
opened state, of uniform staple length, 
free from foreign material, and gen- 
erally have phy sical characteristics that 
should enable them to be well blended. 
Duce to the fact that both types should 
be handled verv mildly during opening 
and picking, similar machine settings 
and speeds are satisfactory for both 
fibers. Since the two fibers have dif- 
ferent dyeing properties and_ since 
fabrics from them are often cross-dved, 
it is essential that a uniform blend be 
made if consistently good-quality 
fabrics are to be ex xpected. Therefore, 
the logical place for the blending of 
these two fibers is before the picking 
operation, since the earlier the blend- 
ing is done, the more nearly perfect 
the blend will be. 

Several methods of blending are 
being used satisfactorily. One method 
is to weigh proper amounts of each 
stock in 50- or 100-lb. batches, then 
feed them through a hopper feeder, 
or a series of hopper feeders, to a slowly 
turning carding-type beater set wide. 
From here, the stock passes through a 
fan and is blown into a storage “bin 
through a pipe line which deposits 
the fiber in various sections of the bin. 
Then the stock is fed directly into a 
hopper feeder attached to the picker. 
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In addition to the breaker or single- 
process picker, a finisher picker should 
be used on blends of this type; but in 
order to prevent over-picking, speeds 
must be slow and settings correct. 

Another method is to weigh proper 
percentages of each fiber and pass the 
stock through several hopper feeders 
that feed directly to a lattice apron. 
The stock is carried by the lattice apron 
to another hopper feeder which fur- 
ther blends. ‘Then the stock is con- 
veyed to the picker. Here again, it is 
well to double the laps on a finisher 
picker, if possible. 

The sandwich method of preparing 
a blend has long been satisfactory and 
is still used considerably today. This 
method consists of laying down alter- 
nate layers of the fibers to be blended 





opening treatment prior to blending. 
It is satisfactory to use a finisher picke r 
for this purpose. Blends up to 50° 
cut-top and rayon staple can be sati 
factorily processed on conventional 
cotton machinery. After the stock has 
been pre-opened, any of the methods 
described above on_ viscose-acetate 
blends should work satisfactorily. 

It has been found that the presence 
of too much oil in wool is detrimental 
to good processing and, therefore, the 
so-called dry worsted top should be 
used. 

Selected pulled wool and short-type 
scoured wools can be blended with 
rayon staple in small percentages and 
fair results will be obtained. However, 
it is difficult to make smooth yarns 
when the percentage of pulled wool is 
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Fig. 2. Four hoppers deposit staple from numerous bales to traveling apron. Beat- 


ers should be set wide. 


and feeding cross-sections of the en- 
tire batch into the hopper feeder prior 
to picking. A good method of making 
this sandwich blend is to run the fibers 
that are to be blended through the 
finisher picker in 100% form, then to 
unroll the laps of the fibers in alter- 
nate sections, and to feed from this 


cross-section to the picker. 


VISCOSE AND WOOL BLENDS. It is 
customary for cotton mills to use cut 
worsted top as the form of the wool 
for use in their rayon-wool blends. 
This has been because smooth yarns 
could not be made by conventional 
methods using regular scoured wools 
of the proper length. 

Since this type of blend is also one 
that should be as nearly perfect as 
possible, it should take place before 
picking. When cut-top is blended 
with rayon staple, best results will be 
obtained if the cut- -top is given a pre- 


over 20%, unless other processes, such 
as combing, are added. When scoured 
wools are used, they must be pre 
opened, and if the equipment is availa 
ble, they should be pre-carded on a 
woolen or waste-type card before 
blending. 

Short scoured wool and rayon staple 
can be spun into an excellent yarn by 
combing the blend on a conventional 
cotton comber. With this method, 
blends up to at least 50% wool can 
easily be processed into a smooth yarn 
approximating or surpassing the qual 
ity of cut-top wool and rayon staple 
blends. 


VISCOSE AND COTTON BLFNDS. Duc 
to the large differences in fiber cleanli- 
ness, it is logical that the opening, 
picking, and carding of cotton and 
viscose be carried out separate!) 
Otherwise, there is a problem of mixcd 
waste and also a problem of proper! 
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processing each type. Since these fibers 
dye in a similar manner, drawing-frame 
blending can be used _ successfully; 
however, it is an added benefit to use 
three processes of drawing. 

If the blend is of such a nature that 
drawing-frame blending cannot be 
used, a good grade of cotton should 
be selected and given a thorough open- 
ing and cleaning treatment before 
blending in raw stock form. Other- 
wise, a trashy, dirty yarn will result. 
Satisfactory yarn will result if the speci- 
fied staple length of the cotton is not 
over 3-in. shorter than the rayon 
length. 

Picking is definitely a process that 
should be as mild as possible; the 
fibers should be given just enough 
beats per inch to open up any small 


as mentioned in the text. 
Kirschner. 








lumps and to form a well-fleeced and 
even lap. It is not necessary to beat 
rayon staple fiber so severely as cot- 
ton, and it has been found conclu- 








ively that by so doing, the rayon 
hbers are actually damaged. ‘This 
lamage not only consists “ae broken 







fibers, which result in more fly, waste, 
ind weaker yarns, but also is respon- 
‘ible for the creation of numerous 
heps, a number of which ultimately 
ind their way into the finished yarn. 
Beater speeds of about 600 r.p.m., 
producing about 35 beats per inch per 
deater are quite satisfactory for most 
leniers and lengths, and create a well- 
formed lap in which the fibers have 
deci damaged very little. 

For best results, the Kirschner or 
arcing type of beater is the most satis- 
ictory. Blade beaters are for clean- 
ing purposes, but tend to break fibers 
much more readily than other types. 
\lthough porcupine beaters in the 
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first section apparently do little harm, 
the pin-type beaters are preferable. Up- 
stroke pin-type beaters, used in a two- 
section single-process picker, are now 
being used by some mills, but up to the 
present time, nothing excels a two- 
section picker equipped with Kirsch- 
ner beaters that are operated at the 
proper speeds. ‘T'wo-process picking is 
an added advantage in the handling 


of blends. 


SPLIT-LAP PRECAUTIONS. Some mills 
experience considerable trouble with 
split laps when processing rayon 
staple. First of all, the most effective 


remedy for this is to use rayon staple 
that has been properly conditioned be- 
fore processing, and to maintain proper 
atmospheric conditions in the opening 








Fig. 3. Two-beater, single-process picker designed especially for spun rayon blends 
First beater on this machine is pin type; second, 


and picking departments as well as in 
the card room. Dampers in the pickers 
should be so adjusted that the majority 
of the stock is drawn toward the top 
cage. Fan speeds must be high enough 
to create sufficiently strong air cur- 
rents. Fan speeds of around 1400 
r.p.m. are usually satisfactory. It is 
well to have marking devices on the 
front of the picker to indent slightly 
the lap sheet. These devices have Seen 
quite beneficial in the prevention of 
split laps. 

When changing a picker from cot- 
ton to rayon staple fiber, it is generally 
necessary to reduce by about 20% the 
amount fed by the hopper feeder in 
order to maintain lap weights equal to 
the cotton weights. 

The accompanying table gives 
recommended settings from feed roll 
to beater for various staple lengths. 
Whereas it is not asserted that these 
settings are the best under all con- 






ditions they have been found satis- 
factory. 

There has been considerable con- 
troversy over the idea of removing the 
grid bars under the beater and sub- 
stituting solid sheet metal to prevent 
fiber loss. If such a change is made, 
it is suggested that a horizontal slot be 
cut in the metal sheet to prevent dis- 
turbance of the air currents which are 
essential to the proper formation of a 
good lap. It is felt, however, that gen- 
erally better results will be obtained 
by simply adjusting the grid bars so 
that they are nearly concentric with 
the circle of the beater. In this way, 
very little good fiber is lost and better 
control of the air currents is main- 
tained. 


CALENDER PRESSURE. Calender-roll 
pressure should in most cases be re 
duced. ‘This is especially true on fine 
deniers—1l, 1.25, and 1.5. Failure to 
do this sometimes results in a crushing 
into powder any small lumps that may 
come through the picker unopened. 
It is well to watch lap-roll pressure; 
also, to prevent excessively hard laps 
from being formed. Tapered lap pins 
can be used to facilitate their removal. 
Better still, cardboard tubes can be 
used over the lap pins, which com- 
pletely eliminate any difficulty of this 
nature. Laps of rayon staple can be 
a much more easily than cot- 
ton laps, and should be handled very 
carefully. It is best practice to wrap 
them with heavy paper as they are 
doffed from the picker and to keep 
them wrapped until they are ready to 
be placed in a feeding position on the 
card. This also is useful in keeping the 
staple clean, which is necessary. 

Less picking action is required fot 
coarser deniers, such as 3 and 5.5, than 
for finer deniers. Naturally, the shorter 
the staple, the easier the fibers will 
open. Accordingly, care must be taken 
not to over-work the coarse deniers, or 
split laps and excessive fly will result. 
Fine deniers require more care in open 
ing; however, here too over-working 
should be avoided because of the ease 
of fiber breakage and nep formation. 
This is especially true on types such as 
1 den. 1% in., 1 den. 1% 1.25 
den. 1% in., and 1.5 den. 2 in. Using 
1.25-den. 1§-in. staple as an example, 
nep counts were conducted on stock 
that had nassed through a Kirschner 
beater 1, 2, 3, and 4 times, and it was 
found that the number of neps was in- 
creased by at least 50% for every 
passage through the beater. 


Subsequent articles in this series will 
cover carding, drawing, and spinning 
of ravon staple fiber and blends.— 
Epiror. 
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Machines and 


HIGHLIGHTS: Synthetic Resins and Rubbers Bring New 
Problems to Fabric Coaters—Six Major Types of Equipment 


By JOHN B. 
CLEAVELAND 


Are Now Employed—Applications and Limitations of Knife- 
Spreader, Knife-Blanket, and Knife-Roll Machines. 


Diagrammatic sketch of kn'fe 


spreading machine. 


Knife-spreader coating ma- 


chine and drying box. 


a. UNEXPECTED SUDDEN AND BRIL 
LIANT ENTRANCE of the newer plas- 
tics and synthetic rubbers into the 
field of coated textiles has presented 
fresh problems. Still other problems 
will arise with the postwar applications 
of plastics. If the basic merits and 
limitations of the available coating ma- 
chines are kept constantly in mind, 
ideas for their proper use in solving 
these problems will not be lacking. 
Few industries are so bound and 
hampered by so-called trade secrets as 
is the coating industry. This is proba- 
bly because the early coating machines 
were conceived piece by picce from 
headache upon headache, welded to- 
gether by the sweat and tears of many 
failures, and then guarded with pride 
and jealousy. Today there is little need 
for this secrecv. The theory and de- 
sign of coating machines are thor- 
oughly understood by the machine 
manufacturers. Now is the time for 
the spotlight of mutual cooperation. 
There are six general classifications 
of coating machines into which all 
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Meadows Machine Works. 


' Close-up of another knife- 
spreader coating machine. 


Publication in the May, 1943, issue of TEXTILE WORLD cf Mr. Cleave- 
land’s article “Plastic Coatings in the Postwar Era,” resulted in many 
requests for reprints and for further information on this subject of growing 
interest to textile manufacturers. ‘To meet this demand, Mr. Cleaveland 
has prepared a short series of articles, of which this is the first, discussing 


the design and use of the principal types of equipment now available for 
applying coated finishes to textile fabrics. 


those of the past and present may be 
sub-divided: (1) the knife coating ma 
chine, (2) the roller coater, (3) the 
extrusion machine, (4) the brush 
coater, (5) the dip or saturating coater, 
and (6) the spray gun. 


KNIFE COATING MACHINES. In the 
ver carliest of times it was customary 
for the craftsman to waterproof and 
beautify his bark canoes and his tents 
by spreading a mixture of natural ex- 
truded resins and balsams over the sur- 
face with a flat stick or shell. If your 
imagination can stand a slight stretch, 


this was the inauspicious start of the 
coating industry. 

The stick became a bar of steel; the 
resin became a plastic; and, after 4 
brief interlude of some few centuries 
when the brush was used, knife coat: 
ing came into its own with its adoption 
by the artificial-leather field for the 
application of pyroxylin solutions. In 
fact, knife coating is still used fo the 
greatest volume of fabric coating 

There are three types of knife coat 
ing-machines in use today. The fist 
type is the knife spreader, where the 
fabric being coated is held in close con 
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‘for PLASTIC COATINGS 


Diagrammatic sketch of knife- 
blanket machine. 
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ith the coating knife by passing 
i bar or roll on each side of, but 
rectly under, the knife, as shown 
igrammatically in Fig. la. The sec- 
id type is the knife-blanket machine, 
here the fabric passes between the 
and a thick rubber blanket, 
ual'y power-driven, as shown in Fig. 
‘he third type is the knife-roll ma- 
where the fabric passes between 
life and a roll, either metal or 
, illustrated in Fig. 3a. 
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SPREADING MACHINES. ‘The 
tr and still most popular coating 
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Diagrammatic sketch of knife- 
roll machine. 


One make of knife-roll coating 


John Waldron Corp 








machine is the knife spreader exempli- 
fied by illustrations of commercial 
types, Fig. lb and le. No doubt one 
factor in their ready acceptance is their 
comparatively low initial cost, but this 
is by no means the only reason. 

They apply a viscous, high-solid- 
content coating solution that results 
in a low solvent cost for a given mate- 
rial. The film produced is smooth, but 
light, with a tendency to fill the low 
spots of the fabric, such as the in 
terstices, and leave the top threads 
lightly coated. If sufficient passes 
through the machine are provided, the 


Knife-blanket 
sheet coating. 


Meadows Machine Works 















John Waldron Corp 





coater for 


Knife-roll coater with rub- 
ber-covered roll. 





finish will develop a patent leathery ap- 
pearance. Each coat will have the ef- 
fect of equalizing the inconsistencies 
of those previously applied, forming an 
even and uniform surface. 

This method of application is espe- 
cially valuable in the case of thixo- 
tropic, or gel-forming, plastics, such as 
the vinyls, and many of the synthetic 
tubbers. The jelly-like solutions are 
difficult to handle, and use of other 
types of equipment that are less easily 
handled results in a definite lack of 
coating uniformity. 

The machines illustrated depend 
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upon a multiplicity of coats to develop 
a satisfactory film thickness. It is rare 
indeed if less than three passes are re- 
quired, and not unusual to use as many 
as fifteen or more passes for a heavy 
coating. 

To counteract this obviously high 
running cost, the small amount of sol- 
vent to be evaporated from the light 
film deposited during each pass en- 
ables the machine to be run at a high 
speed and still allow the removal of the 
solvent in a dryer of moderate size. 

The coating solution is easily fed to 
the fabric just before it passes under 
the knife Only a small amount of ex- 
cess solution remains after coating is 
complete—a factor of importance in 
sample and short commercial runs. 
The fire hazard is also somewhat re- 
duced by holding the amount of ex- 
posed flammable solution to the lowest 
practical point. 

The best way of varying the film 
thickness per pass is to change the type 
of coating knife or its cross-sectional 
thickness. A blade with a round or 
blunt edge applies more material than 
one with a sharp, square edge. It is 
possible to alter the coating weight 
slightly by adjusting the knife to a 
more vertical position in the machine 
for a heavier coat; the usual tilt of the 
knife is approximately 30° forward 
from the vertical. The brake also has 
a definite effect on the coating thick- 
ness by controlling the tension of the 
cloth under the knife and, therefore, 
the ease with which the dope is pulled 
under the knife, but the speed of the 
machine seems to have little if any 
practical effect. 

The flexibilty and soft hand of the 
coated fabric is the result of the free 
movement of its individual fibers. This 
type of machine, with the heavy, non- 
impregnating dope usually used, is pre- 
eminently suited to produce a soft, 
highly flexible coated fabric. 

A low-thread-count cloth with large 
interstices is generally not satisfactorily 
handled on this coater, nor is one with 
a very low tensile strength. Proper 
coating depends upon a rather high 
tension of the cloth against the knife, 


and a_low-strength fabric readily 
breaks. 
Since there must be sufficient 


“tooth” in the material to draw the 
coating solution under the _ knife, 
paper, particularly with a glazed or 
super-calendered surface, is not easily 
coated on this type of machine. Simi- 
larly, as a surface becomes smoother 
from multiple coating, less and less 
material is applied. In fact, a low vis- 
cosity dope will apply almost nothing 
to such a surface. 

In spite of its simnlicity and ease of 
operation, the machine is not fool- 
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proof. ‘The position of the coating 
knife and the brake must be constantly 
adjusted to meet variations in the 
cloth. Indeed, it requires much closer 
watching than many other types of 
machines, but if the required attention 
is given it, the machine is versatile and 
easily handled. 

It has few moving parts, and little 
time or money is required for upkeep. 
Occasionally the coating knife must 
be recut; however, if extra knives are 
kept on hand, the loss of time is nil 
and the cost is negligible. Although 
this is the oldest design in use for 
coating of textiles, there are still no 
others that have any likelihood of sup- 
planting its general popularity in the 
visible future. 


KNIFE-BLANKET MACHINES. <A web 
coater of the knife-blanket type is 
shown in Fig. 2b, and a sheet coater 
of the same type in Fig. 2c. As with 
all knife coaters, the machines are 
simple and ruggedly constructed. The 
blanket is made of rubber or synthetic 
rubber, and is somewhat subject to at- 
tack by the strong solvents necessary 
to dissolve the plastic. However, if ad- 
vantage is taken of the newer solvent- 
resisting forms of synthetic rubber, this 
may be of little concern. Damage is 
more often caused by accidental nick- 
ing or cutting of the necessarily sensi- 
tive surface. This occasional need for 
replacement of the blanket brings the 
maintenance costs of this machine 
higher than those of the knife 
spreader. 

A heavy, high-solid-content dope 
used, as with other types of knife ma- 
chines. The fabric is held against the 
knife with the greater rigidity of the 
blanket, making it safer to apply a 
heavier coat than with the knife 
spreader. Thus, the number of coats 
necessary to reach a given thickness is 
less, as is the ultimate cost of the 
coated fabric. 

The machine is quite easy to feed 
and clean; and, with care, will coat 
evenly and uniformly. The viscosity of 
the coating solution used is critical, 
however, and must be watched and 
closely controlled. 

If the knife is kept in contact with 
the fabric and the solution scraped on, 
the nature of the coat will be similar to 
that applied by the knife spreader. 
However, if the knife is set a few 
thousandths of an inch above the sur- 
face of the fabric, as is usual with this 
tvpe, the coating will follow the yarn 
pattern of the cloth more like a roller- 
applied coating. The film over the top 
of the varns will be the same thickness 
approximately as the film in the in- 
terstices. The surface of such a coated 
fabric must be highly calendered to be 





made satisfactorily smooth if a patent- 
leather finish is desired. 

The greatest value of this machine is 
realized when a very heavy coat is ap. 
plied with the fewest possible passe; 
under the knife. Care must be taken 
that the surface is not dried so rapidly 
that solvents are trapped in the fabric, 
later to force their way through the 
film, causing bubbles and pock marks, 

The knife is easily adjusted up or 
down to vary the coating thickness, 
but its height must be governed to 
some degree by the viscosity of the 
coating solution. It is a strange phe. 
nomenon that a knife set at 0.01 in. 
over the fabric will not apply a wet 
film of 0.01 in., but rather something 
closer to 0.006 in., depending on the 
thickness of the knife blade and the 
viscosity of the dope. The sharper the 
knife edge and the thicker the coating 
solution, the nearer to the theoretical 
thickness will be obtained. Since it is 
desirable to have the knife as far from 
the surface of the cloth as possible to 
minimize scratches and tears, most 
knives are made with a broad, rounded 
edge This effect is noticed in any 
machine metering a solution between 
two surfaces. 

The knife-blanket machine coats as 
well over paper and other smooth sur- 
faces as over rougher fabrics. Im order 
to avoid excessive strike-through of a 
solution to the blanket with subse- 
quent rapid chemical breakdown of 
the blanket, it is advisable to fill al 
open-meshed fabrics on another type 
of machine. 

The film is laid on the cloth with 
such a small. amount of tension thata 
greater flexibility will be obtained fora 
given formula than on most other ma 
chines, although the difference may be 
so slight as to be negligible. 
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KNIFE-ROLLER MACHINES. Examples 
of knife-roller machines in which 4 
roller, either rubber covered or met, 
is substituted for the blanket used in 
the previously described type, at 
shown in Figs. 3b and 3c. 

The knife-roller machine produce 
a character of coating similar to that d 
the knife-blanket machine. Its price 
low and its operation sufficiently simph 
to make it a useful machine for mam 
coating requirements. It must be maée 
with more precision than other knife 
machines, but it will coat more acct: 
rately. There is a considerable danget 
from. tears and streaks because of the 
lack of “give” in the rigid roll. It 184 
valuable but not particularly versatile 
machine. 

Subsequent articles in this sene@ << 
will deal with roller coaters, extrusio 
machines, brush coaters, dip coate 
and spray guns.—Editor. 
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hing) eMAND FOR COTTON-FLANNEL and 
| the other napped fabrics for military 
thefind civilian fabrics has increased i 
t theBecent years. Lend-Lease is taking 
ALINE Home napped goods and is expected to 
‘tical fA.all for more. Use of napped fabrics 
it Sifor certain industrial purposes has 
from Brown. Consequently, the mapper 
le toffoom has had to operate for longer 
mOsMours than formerly. Trained help 
nde; been drawn from the napper room 
ay Rs heavily as from other departments 
weet the mill, and additional problems 
f training new help have resulted. 
All this means that the napper-room 
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See fae ed 


The NAPPER ROOM Today 





Fig. 2. Comparison of the old napper clothing at the top with the new clothing 
at bottom shows why rolls must be reclothed to get good work. 


WOMEN NAPPER HANDS. One over- 


seer put women to tending his nappers 
a little over a year ago with some mis- 
givings as to their suitability for the 
work. (The finish of napped goods is 































In this napper room women have replaced men as machine tenders. 


determined largely by appearance and 
feel, and a tender needs considerable 


experience in order to handle the 
goods properly and to obtain the 
proper finish.) ‘This overseer was 


highly pleased to find that women 
could be placed on their own stand 
of nappers after a four-weeks’ train- 
ing period and that they learned the 
iob more quickly than men. At the 
present time most of his tenders are 
women, and production goes through 
smoothly. 

Tenders do not make adjustments 
on nappers. This is done by the sec- 
ond hand, who, by long experience, 
knows just what setting to make to 
get the right pile on a run. He also 
decides whether a re-run is necessary 
and when a machine must be stopped 
for reclothing. Unfortunately, no two 
nappers raise the same amount of nap, 
and the second hand must be con- 
versant with the action of each ma- 
chine in order to determine the course 
of the goods. 

Rolls are not even from end to end, 
and this may cause variation in the nap 
on either or both selvages or in the cen- 
ter of the goods. By knowing the roll 
condition of each napper, he can so 
route the fabrics that under-napped 
portions are given more nap on a lat- 
ter machine. In addition, the second 
hand regulates cloth tensions and 
cylinder roll speeds to do just the right 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Cemented 


Carbide Tools 


Aid in METALLIZING 


HIGHLIGHTS: Speeding- 
Up Preparation of Parts to 


Be Sprayed — Putting on 


the Final Finish—Hints on 
Tool Care and Use. 


ETHODS FOR RECLAIMING worn 
N parts and building up protective 
surfaces by metal spraying were de- 
scribed in some detail in an article on 
“Metallizing” in the November, 1943, 
issue of TeExt1LE Wortp. The three 
steps in the metallizing process are: 
(1) preparation of parts for metalliz- 
ing, (2) spraying the prepa ared surface 
with molten metal, and (3) finishing 
the sprayed metal coating. Following 
the publication of that sliele. we were 
advised that use of cemented-carbide- 
tipped tools will speed up both the 
preparatory and the finishing opera- 
tions, as such tools have cutting speeds 
two to three times those given in the 
table on page 121 of the November 
issue. It is believed, therefore, that 
mill engineers, master mechanics, and 
maintenance men will want to familiar- 
ize themselves with the design, opera- 
tion, and care of cemented-carbide- 
tipped tools for use in conjunction 
with the metallizing process. The data 
given below were compiled from en- 
gineering bulletins and other booklets 
published by the Carboloy Co., Inc. 


TOOL DESIGN. Bricfly, cemented car- 
bides are prepared by combining 
tungsten and carbon at high tempera- 
tures to form tungsten carbide, mixing 
with cobalt, or another cementing ma- 
terial, molding, pre-sintering, forming 
into desired shapes, and_ sintering. 
‘our grades of cemented carbides are 
satisfactory for practically all carbide 
machining operations. 

Standard practice is to use the car- 
bides in the form of tips with a steel 
shank. Proper tip thickness and shank 
sizes can be determined from tool 
manufacturers’ manual. 

rhe practice with regard to tool de- 
sign varies. There has been a 
the last few vears, however, 
use af 


trend in 
toward the 
increased standardized _ tools 
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Fig. 1. (Left) Carbide-tipped tool for machining surfaces to be metallized. Fig. 2. 


(Right) Finishing metallized part with standard carbide-tipped tool. 


which are designed and made by the 
tool manufacturer and carried in stock 
by him. When a special tool is re- 
quired, a user will purchase a standard 
tool and merely grind the end of it to 
the special shape required, or he may 
ask the carbide tool manufacturer to 
design special tools for a specific appli- 
cation. General practice at the tool 
manufacturer’s plant is to use copper 
for brazing the tips to the shanks. ‘This 
process lends itself well to large-scale 
production of tools. Where the user 
brazes tips on his own tools, conven- 
tional torch equipment is usually em- 
ployed. 

There are three ways in which car- 
bide tools are furnished: (1) in com- 
plete finished form; (2) milled and 
brazed only, leaving the finish grinding 
to the user; and (3) carbide tips fur- 
nished only—user supplies his own 
shanks and does his own brazing. 


PREPARING AND FINISHING. QOne 
“special” tool for preparing surfaces to 
be metallized is shown in Fig. 1. This 
consists of a standard tool, with regular 
carbide tip for machining steel, ground 
to the shape shown with a silicon- 
carbide wheel. The dotted lines indi 
cate the original shape of the tool 
before grinding. This unorthodox 
method of grinding results in a tool 
which gives the rough surface needed 


to permit good adhesion of the sprayed 
metal. 

Other types of cemented-carbide- 
tipped tools are employed for obtain- 
ing the fine finish desired on the part 
after it has been metallized. It 1 
advantageous to carry out the finishing 
operation at high speeds with fine cuts. 
The type of tool to be used depends on 
the particular metal or alloy employed 
for the metal spraying oper ration. 

Application of a standard carbide 
tipped tool in Gnishing parts which 
have been metallized is illustrated in 
Fig. This part—an air and _ water 
pump rod—has been metallized with 
18-8 stainless steel. The part is being 
machined on a 20-in. lathe. Cutting 
speed is 242 ft. per min. with a %4i0. 
depth of cut, and 0.005 in. feed. 


USING CARBIDE TOOLS. Carbide tools 
are as easy to use as ordinary tools 
However, because they are extremely 
hard, and therefore more brittle than 
steel tools, certain precautions ai 
necessary to protect the carbide op 
while in use. It is advisable that 
supervision of design, grinding, ane 
use of the tools be under one mal. 
Complete instructions for grinding 
cemented carbide tips, for brazing Up 
to the shanks, and for use and care 

the tools are given in the manuals pl 
out by manufacturers of tips and too! 
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HIGHLIGHTS: 









Hosiery Mill Speeds Up 
FINISHING OPERATIONS 


Inspectors and Folders Relieved of 


Incidental Duties—Hose Packed According to Shipping 
Schedule—Work Simplified—Overtime Reduced. 











































Fig. 2. 
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ONGESTIONS, necessitating overtime 

to clear, were frequently develop- 
ing in the inspecting and packaging 
department of a southern hosiery 
plant. The personnel in the depart- 
ment involved consisted of twelve in- 
spectors, who also handled the pairing, 
one boy whose duty was to issue work 
from the boarding department to the 
inspectors and to supply stock boxes 
to the inspectors, four girls to do 
transfer-labeling, twelve folders, one 
gitl to fill orders, one girl to handle 
returns and employee sales, one boy 
to print boxes, four menders, and a 
stock clerk. 
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Daily time ticket for individual workers. 
checking hours against daily time tickets. 


By DON BRADFIELD 


The inspectors were responsible for 
placing inspected hose in bins, ac- 
cording to the shade and quality. 
They often mixed the hose in the 
bins, resulting in much reinspection 
and unnecessary overtime. It was 
found that the boy who issued work to 
the inspectors could carry inspected 
hose to the bins on his return trip, 
and that this one person could keep 


‘the bins straighter than the twelve 


inspectors did. This saved work for 
the inspectors in two ways, and en- 
abled them to keep up as well as to 
increase their earnings. 

The folders, who also put bands on 


FIG.1 





Fig. 2. Timekeeping form for 


the hose and boxed them, would fold 


all morning until their tables were 
stacked high with work. Then they 
would pack the hosiery in boxes, 
which resulted in very little work 


going to the stock clerk in the morn- 
ings, but a great deal late in the dz ay. 
Consequently, in order to fill the day’s 
orders, the stock clerk habitu: ally 
worked after the scheduled stopping 
time. ‘To correct this, the folders 
started folding their work directly into 
the boxes. 

Next, it was found that hose:were 
not being packed according to the 
shipping orders on hand. This was 
due largely to the practice of having 
the folders get their own work from 
the transfer-label section. Another 
condition noticed was that much time 
was consumed by each _ individual 
folder getting her own packing ma- 
terials, a few at a time, whereas all 
folders could be supplied from a hand- 
truck. 


WORK REARRANGED. As a sstart to 
correct all this, one folder was given 
the job of issuing work and of supply- 
ing the proper packing materials, such 
as bands, riders, inserts, etc. This girl 
also kept a record of the work done 
by each folder. The change proved 
so successful that it was found that 
another folder could be relieved to 
assist the first, especially to see that 
the work issued conformed to the 
orders to be delivered to the shipping 
room. These improvements not only 
eliminated any need for the stock 
clerk to work late, but also enabled 
shipments to be made against order- 
schedules better than ever before. 

It is necessary to keep an accurate 
record of the hours worked, re gardless 
of whether operatives are paid piece 
rates or by the hour. For this, the 
form shown in Fig. 1 is used. This 
form is filled out daily by the oper- 
ators and eventually reaches the pay- 
roll department. The new work ar- 
rangements enables the stock clerk to 
act also as a timekeeper, to check 
these tickets. For this, a sheet 19x16 
in. was printed, as illustrated in Fig. 
2. As operators go in and out, the 
times are entered, and then they are 
checked against the dailv time tickets. 
The column on Fig. 2 headed “App.” 


is initialed by the stock clerk to vouch 
for its correctness. 


















Fig. 1. Two cotton draperies—one dobby; other jacquard, (Louisville Textiles, Inc.) 


HIGHLIGHTS: New Fibers and Finishes Will Broaden 
Design Possibilities — Consumers Will Demand Fast 
Colors and Also Dobby and Jacquard Fabrics. 


YTYLED DRAPERY FABRICS have been 
S restricted during the war to those 
patterns and constructions that can be 
manufactured without interfering with 
production of essential civilian and 
military textiles. Conversion of many 
types of fancy looms to the production 
of duck, cdnvas, osnaburg, and other 
necessary war textiles have left fewer 
looms that can be devoted to styled 
consumer textiles. Such materials such 
as dyes, combed yarns, and filament 
rayon are available to the consumer- 
fabric manufacturer only in limited 
quantities. Some mills have discon- 
tinued or sharply curtailed the manu 
facture of drapery fabrics for the dura- 
tion with the idea of picking it up 
again when the war is over. However, 
manufacturers should have their plans 
ready for an orderly reconversion when 
war production begins to taper off. 
They should be prepared to make full 
use of all the new developments in 
synthetic fibers and yarns and 
dyes and finishes. Companies that 
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new 


wish to equip their plants with the best 
and latest drapery looms should lose 
no time before getting in touch with 
the machinery manufacturers. 


THE MARKET TODAY. Examination of 
the present market indicates that fab- 
rics have been styled to take full ad- 
vantage of the fibers, yarns, colors, 
and finishes now available. Designs 
and colors have been carefully selected 
because manufacturers feel that quality 
and style are more important than 
variety. 

Two all-cotton fabrics are shown in 
Fig. 1. One is a dobby chevron weave, 
and the other a jacquard fabric with 
colored design. 

A highly styled all-cotton fabric, pro- 
duced in a range of designs colors, that 
can be used for both drapery and bed 
spreads is shown in Fig. 2. Such 
fabrics are suitable for many types of 
rooms other than bedrooms. _ Inci- 
dentally, the idea of using drapery 
fabrics for companion accessories to 





PART V 





Trends in 


DRAPERY 
FABRICS 


By THOMAS O. OTT, Jr. 


Southern Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 





Previous articles in this series, which 
began in the September 1943, issue 
discussed the functions of the stylist 
and designer, manufacture of fabric 
samples, and costing new fabrics. Sub. 
sequent articles will deal with design- 
ing of specific types of fabrics. 
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Fig. 2. Highly styled all-cotton drapery 
fabric that can also be used for mak- 
ing companion bedspreads. (Bates Mfg 
Co.) 
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the draperies has been in vogue since 

before the war, and holds possibilities 

for larger use of drapery materials. 
Spun rayon yarn is being used both 


as top-beam decorations and for ground 


warps where additional smartness is de- 
sirable. These fabrics, one of which 
is Shown in Fig. 3, can be used both 
for formal and informal decorations. 

Continuous filament rayon yarn also 
is used extensively in drapery fabrics. 
lhe fabric shown in Fig. 4 is a cross- 
dyed Jacquard drapery with acetate 
rayon warp in blue and the cotton 
filling in a light shade. 

Although printed draperies have 
been restricted as to the amount of 
color, attractive prints are still pos- 
sible. The fabric shown in Fig. 5 is 
woven in with a rayon warp and cotton 
filling; colors are lighter than before 
the war, and more white background 
is included to conserve dyes. 

Yarns are the conventional colored 
and natural, single, plied, and novelty 
types seen before the war. Numbers 
range from heavy, soft-twist rovings 
to yarns of medium count for warp and 
filling. In many instances, plied warp 
yarns are made with a low twist to 
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Fig. 3. Jacquard fabric with spun- 
‘ayon colored warp and natural plain 
ond nubby novelty yarn filling. (Cohn- 
Hall-Marx Co.) 
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give softness and drape to the fabric. 
Fillings are generally spun with low 
twist and plied so as to give softness 
and bulk to the cloth. 

Staple-fiber blends of cotton, wool, 
linen, Aralac, viscose, acetate, etc., are 
likely to be seen in great variety. Many 
unusual and beautiful effects can be 
made by dyeing in the raw stock and 
by mixing dyed and undyed staples or 
by cross-dyeing blended yarns. 

In the present period, colors are pri- 
marily the same as before our entry 
into the war. Such standard shades as 
eggshell, beige, rose, blue, green, gold, 
red, and wine are still being used. 


DYES AND COLOR FASTNESS. For 
draperies, fastness to washing is of 
secondary importance to fastness to 
light. Many draperies are dry-cleaned 
and, for this reason, many fast-to-light 
direct colors are suitable. Before the 
war the general trend was toward 
use of vat and naphthol colors for 
draperies. This enabled the manu- 
facturers to state that their goods were 
tub-fast and light-fast. However, there 
was also a wide range of draperies made 
with selected _fast-to-light directs. 
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Fig. 4. Drapery fabric with continuous- 
filament acetate rayon warp and spiral 
cotton filling cross-dyed. (J. W. Valen- 
tine 


Co.) 





These goods possessed good fastness to 
light and dry-cleaning but only fair 
fastness to washing. Wartime re- 
strictions now require the use of Class 
B vat colors and naphthols, and re- 
strictions have reduced the available 
fast-to-light direct colors. As a result, 
selected direct colors that are after- 
treated are being used to fill in the 
gaps. For printed draperies, dyes used 
include basic colors, fast-to-light di- 
rects, and vats. Basic colors have 
fair wash fastness, but rather poor light 
fastness. 


DESIGNING AND WEAVING. Dobby 
and jacquard looms, both single and 
multiple box, are used for drapery 
fabrics. Fabrics for printing can be 
woven on cam looms. Many of the 
novelty fabric effects are secured by 
novelty yarns, such as seeds, ratines, 
spirals, etc., dyed so as to contrast with 
the plain, single, or plied yarns, or 
woven so as to stand out. Novelty 
yarns, as a tule, are displayed in fabric 
to get the fullest effect. 

Designers are limited only by the 
harness capacity and boxes available 
on the looms. Many dobby patterns 
are made on a few harnesses, and more 
use is made of the boxes. In other 
dobby patterns, full use is made of the 
harness and only one box. 

Dobby patterns are worked out in 
pencil or ink on standard 8x8 design 
paper, and the chains are pegged and 
tried on a sample loom, usually dur- 
ing the sampling period of getting up 
a new line. Drafts for patterns selected 
for the line are filed with the fabric 
specifications and swatch, and the 
actual dobby chain is tagged and put 
aside for future use. 

Jacquard draperies can be woven on 
various types of cotton or rayon looms 
over which a jacquard head can be 
mounted. Some mills use single- 
shuttle looms for jacquard draperies, 
whereas others prefer a jacquard box 
loom in order to use a variety of filling 
combinations in the same _ fabric. 
Often drapery and upholstery can be 
made on the same loom by judiciously 
selecting a tie-up that is suitable for 
both types of fabrics. Also, even 
when looms are tied up for higher 
sley goods, the lower sley draperies 
can be woven by casting out the sec- 
tions of the harness and leaving the 
cards uncut for that section. For a 
drapery plant on all-jacquard work, the 
fewer ties used the easier it is to handle 
the designing, card cutting, and dress- 
ing of warps. 

Patterns for both dobby and jac- 
quard heads should be saved for re- 
vision or revival at a later date with 
new colors and yarns, although the 
period or cycle of re-use of old pat- 


























































terns may be long. ‘This is especially 
true of jacquard patterns, for which 
designs and cards are expensive. Dobby 
pattern chains are not kept for long 
periods, because the chains and pegs 
can be used constantly and are difficult 
to keep. For these, a chain draft, 
draw-in draft, and swatch filed away 
should be sufficient. 

On jacquard patterns, much more 
determining con- 
repeat, 
are cut 


required in 
width and length of 
as once the cards 


CaTe 1S 
struction, 
and weaves, 


they cannot readily be changed with- 
out great expense. lor this reason, 


sketches of proposed fabrics are laid 
out on point paper and the weaves 
indicated and blocked out to be sure 
the weaves and design elements fit into 
the complete pattern properly. Where 
designing and card cutting is done in 
the plant, one way of testing a design 
is to cut the cards for a section of a 
proposed pattern and weave a_ trial 
just to be sure the new construction, 
varns, and weaves are going to work 
together as expected. 


In weaving draperies, the fabric 
construction, the difficulty of weave 


and the type of yarns limit the loom 
assignment for weaver from two looms 
up to assignments usually found only 
on standard drills, sateens, sheetings, 


ind print cloths. In most cases a 
new fabric can be classed with a 
similar fabric on which the weavers 
have had previous experience and 


looms assigned accordingly. 


each run. Tc 
stripper rolls by gage 


raising at 
also set the 
so as not to crown the clothing wire 


amount. of 
must 


on the worker rolls. The straight 
toothed front and back stripper rolls 
are recovered only when damvged. 


Sand rolls and felt-covered guide rolls 
ire covered on the machine when they 


ire found to be badly worn. 


MAINTENANCE. \ Ipper rolls must be 
recovered and ground as often as the 
pile and counterpile rolls require it. 
This can only be determined by the 
second-hand mining the condition 
of the pulling out the rolls 
for re crowned o1 
hanneled. 
Long passage of fabric under tension 
sections of the rolls eventually 
tecth down to form a 


and 
overing if 
the rolls are 


rolls 
Wires are 


uneven Or ¢ 


OVC! 
presses the 
channel. 


In one mill the pile and counterpile 


1) 
rollers and re 


these op 


are removed, reclothed. 
ground whenever necessarv. 
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Fig. 5. Printed drapery fabric with continuous-filament rayon warp and cofton 


filling. (J. W. Valentine & Co.) 






The NAPPER ROOM Today 


erations being carried out at intervals 
of two weeks to six months, depend 
ing on the speed at which the rolls are 
worn. Extra rolls are kept on hand and 
ready to be put into the napper from 
which the worn rolls are removed so 
that production losses can be kept 
low. A full new set of rollers is put in 
at one time to assure even napping. 
The old clothing is pulled off and dis 
carded. Then the roll is placed in a 
roll-covering and grinding machine. 
New clothing is tacked on at one end 
and wound on at an angle. Pile and 
counterpile rolls are covered just the 
opposite as regards direction of putting 
on clothing and the angle of wind. 
The new clothing is ground smooth 
and even with a traversing emery rock 
in the roll-covering machine, and the 
wire pointed with a disk grinder. 


OILING AND GREASING. The main 
evlinder bearing has a cup reservoir 
that is filled twice a day. Coneshaft 









(Continued from page 77 ) 





bearings are oiled with the same 
lubricant once every § hr. All other 





bearings and gears are lubricated with 
grease. Oil and grease must be kept 
off all belts. Chains drives to rolls are 
lubricated from the lubricant thrown 
out from nearby bearings or geats 
Motors and = main- drive gears and 
pinions are greased by the electrical 
maintenance workers. 














CLEANING. Nap is not entirely I 
moved by the high-capacity sctiol 
pans under the rollers. Conse qnenth 
a sweeper is needed to spend full time 
sweeping up extra nap from the floor 
No machine c’n safely be brushed 
off or cleaned while running. Thorough 
brushing and blowing off are done om 
week-ends when the machines are no 
in operation. Pi'e and counte rpile 
rolls are cleaned by the front and back 
straight-toothed stripper rolls, which 
are carefully set slightly away from th 
napper wire. j 
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SLASHING Speeded Up 


With INFRA-RED LAMPS 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Homemade Auxiliary Dryer Installed 


by Southern Mill—Gives 40° Production Increase. 


\ CHANGE FROM 30S WARP YARN 
L used for a line of civilian goods 
to 14s specified in a contract for mili- 
tary fabrics made it necessary for Ware 
Shoals (S.C.) Mfg. Co. to increase 
slasher production. This was accom- 
plished by the addition to a conven- 
tional 7x5 slasher of an auxiliary infra- 
red dryer, which permitted the slasher 
speed to be stepped up from 30 to 
approximately 42 yd. per min.—a 
4()% increase. The auxiliary dryer was 
designed and installed by the mill’s 
own maintenance department. 

[he drying unit consists of a hood 
of 4-in. asbestos (Fig. 1), 7 ft. long, 


57 in. wide, and 16 in. deep, sus- 


pended from metal frame over the 
warp sheet between the size box and 
the regular 7-ft. drying cylinder. Flaps 
of asbestos are hinged to each side of 
the drying panel to shield the slasher 
tenders from the infra-red rays which 
otherwise might result in severe burns. 
All edges of the hood and flaps are 
bordered with a reinforcing strip of 
4x2-in. band iron. On the underside 
of this hood (Fig. 2), 120 sockets are 
fastened and wired in rows so as to 
permit use in the drying area of the 
maximum number of W estinghouse 

50-watt, 110-volt infra-red lamps. A 
hand switch connected to the slasher 
is provided to shut off the lamps in the 


Photos by Coze 


Fig. 1. Asbestos hood suspended over 5-ft. cylinder shields infra-red lamps. 
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Fig. 2. Underside of asbestos hood 


shows how lamps are spaced. 


event the slasher slows down or is 
stopped. At present 98 lamps are in 
use, as the transformer now employed 
for supplying the current can care only 
for that number r. Power consumed by 
the lamps is estimated to be equivalent 
to that necessary for a 5-h. p. motor. 
Originally, a vind of sheet iron 
was pla iced under the varn sheet to dry 
the yarn from the underside as well as 
the top. However, this proved un- 
satisfactory, due to the heat melting 
the soldered joints of the metal. Other 
types of metal, such as Monel, will be 
tried when they are again available. 


RESULTS OBTAINED. No changes were 
required in the size formula or volume, 
or the method of threading up the 
slasher. ‘The starch does not have any 
tendency to cake, as it does at times 
when striking a heated slasher cylinder. 
This is attributed to the gradual drying 
of the warp under the lamps to the 7-ft. 
cylinder and then to the 5-ft. cylinder, 
each at a different temperature. The 
temperatures of the 5 and 7-ft. cylin- 
ders are maintained at 235 and 240° 
I’. ‘Temperature of Fe yarn under the 
infra-red lamps is unknown. 

The yarn breaks a little easier at the 
slasher bust bar. The sized yarn has 
a good hand and to the eye looks just 
like the average slashed yarn of the 
same number. There is a possibility, 
however, that a microscopic study of 
the yarn will show that the starch film 
is less broken than is usual when yarn 
is slashed by conventional methods. 
The yarn seems to weave fully as well 
as that sized on slashers without the 
auxiliary dryer. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: Tables Save Time in Figuring Effi ler yey Suge 
. . = ‘on _ ing production and piece-rate earnings. 
ciency, Earnings, Expenses—Reduce Work to Selection {36 P™ complete tables can be used, | In 
and Addition—Tables Easy to Develop. they are preferable, since they can | only 
eliminate many, if not all, computa- 
tions. For most uses special tables are 
needed, as factors to be considered vary 
By ERNEST WHITWORTH widely. An example of this is Table 
IV, which is for finding the efficiency ~ 
of a loom operating at 132 picks per § | I 
ee - min. It is based on the formula: § V! } 
oe es p.p.m. X min. + 1000 = M-picks per the | 
This is the second of a series of articles by Ernest Whitworth hour at 100% efficiency. Similar tables J PC - 
on short-cut methods designed to save time in making textile for different loom speeds and for any a 
calculations. Mr. Whitworth is the author of the book "Practical number of looms can be prepared. tg 
Cotton Calculations” which, unfortunately, is now out of print. . Basi dy | cost 
At one time he taught weaving, designing, and cloth analysis a ae ye ay f Oe sins 
in a textile school, was then designer in a worsted mill, and later ps a a ae cbionsigg oa in th 
entered the cost-accounting and consultation field with a well- ines e Set aa e 50.0223 = figur 
known firm of textile engineers. For some years he has been coe i a een in ban V Pe table 
connected with one of the largest fancy goods mills in the country, weavers are running various styles each Ci 
where he has had experience with production and cost problems, with a different piece rate, several ready § on t 
inventories, job analyses, time studies, rate setting, and similar reckoners will be required. For con- § giver 
work. Mr. Whitworth has offered in this series to cover any venience they can be written or typed J appe 
specific calculations requested by our readers. Such requests on 3 x 5 cards. — 
should be addressed to Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, The following illustrates the appli- 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. cation of this reckoner, based on use iV 
of reckoners as described in the first 
article in this series in the January 
issue. 
Example: What would a weaver HI 
earn with a piece-rate of $0.0223 pet ay | 
Table IV. Loom efficiency calculator. hea oe of 107 
Production, in units of 1000 picks, for a loom running 132 picks per minute — Pare 04 
| Adays | 3 days 1 day f 1 70= 1.56 M 
-.) | (32 hrs.) | (24 hrs.) ) | (Shes) | ob. | 600 = 13.38 of v 
Unit 253.44 | 190.08 63.36 7.92 ee Seer veloy 
Ge Efficiency | aE oneenn 1672 = $37.28 (Ans.) Britt 
240.77 | 180.58 | 120.38 | 6019 | 7.594 Tt 
238.23 | 178.68 119.12 59.56 7.445 FABRIC COSTS. Table VI permits fa] oe 
roe | oars Hd ap oa quick determination of the pick-rate § 20" 
930.63 172.97 115.39 57.66 7907 cost per yard of fabrics of various pick- ae 
20.40 1 m 07 | 114.05 | 57.02 7.128 mn ‘t 
‘ 169.17 112.78 56.39 7.04 met 
293.03 | 16797 | 11151 | 55:76 | 6970 Table V. Ready reckoner for | § ;,.,,, 
220.49 165.37 110.35 35.12 determining workers earnings | § co: 
s P , , Style No. 143 ment 
215.42 |. 161.56 | 107.71 53.86 renee ———— | # count 
212.89 | 159.67 | 106.44 | 53.22 | MPicks Rate of w. 
210.36 157.77 105.18 52.59 1 ~ $.0293 In 
207.82 | 155.87 | 103.91 51.96 9 he 
205.29 153.96 | 109.64 | 51.32 3 works 
cotto 
202.75 152.06 101.38 50.69 : condi 
200.22 150.16 100.11 50.05 6 moist 
197.68 | 148.26 98.84 49.42 7 Ot 
195.15 14636 | 97.57 48.79 8 re 
199.61 | 144.46 | 96.31 | 48.15 9 cloth 
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ages and at different piece rates, once 
the rate per 1000 picks has been com- 

Example: What is the pick rate cost 
per yard for a fabric with 88 picks per 
min. and a piece-rate at 2.23c. per 
1000 picks. 








Rate Value 
03c .095¢e. 
20 633 
2.00 6.336 
2.23¢c. 7.064c. per yd. (Ans. ) 


In practice one would put down 
only the following: 
095 
633 
6.336 





7.064 


The method used for making Table 
VI is first to arrive at 0.036c. which is 
the pick-rate cost at a piece-rate of lc. 
per 1000 picks for a theoretical cloth 
containing | pick per in. Multiply this 
figure by the pick per inch to obtain 
the column under “1”, which is the 
cost at lc. per 1000 picks. Then 
merely multiply the respective figures 
in this column across the board by the 
figure heading each column and the 
table is formed. 


Correction: In the January issue 
on the top of page 65 an example is 
given in which the figure 1680 should 
appear as 16800. 


Table VI. Table for determining pick-rate cost 
per yard of fabrics. 


Picks 
per > ee . ay 
inch | - 


110 | 3.960) 
3.888 
3.816 
3.744 
3.672 


3.600 
3.528 
3.456 
3.384 
3.312 


3.240) 
3.168) 
3.096 
3.024 
2.952 


7.920) 11.880) 
7.776) 
7.632) 
7.488 
7.344) 


7.200 
7.056 
6.912 
6.768 
6.624 


6.480) 
6.336) 
6.192 
6.048 
5.904 


5.760) 
5.616 
5.472 
5.328 
5.184 


5.040 
4.896 
4.752 
4.608 
4.464 


4.320 
4.176 
4.032 


15.840 
15.552 
15.264 
14.976 
14.688 


| 14.400 
14.112 
| 13.824 
13.536 
13.248 


| 12.960 
| 19.672 
| 19.384 
| 12.096) 

11.808 


11.520 
11.232 
10.944 
10.656 
10.368 


10.080 
9.792 
9.504 
9.216 
8.928 


8.640 
8.352 
8.064 











l Pick Rates—Cents per 1000 Picks 


SA 6 | F 


| Costs—Cents per Woven Yard 


23.760) 27.720 
27.916 


23.328 
26.712 


22.896 
22.464 26.208 
25.704 


22.032 
21.600| 25.200 
21.168) 24.696 
20.736) 24.192 
23.688 


20.304 
23.184 


19.872 

19.440} 22.680 

19.008} 22.176 
21.672 


18.576 

18.144) 21.168 

17.712) 20.664 
20.160 


19.656 
19.152 


19.800 
19.440 
19.080 
18.720 
18.360 


18.000 
17.640 
17.280 
16.920 
16.560 


16.200 
15.840 
15.480 
15.120 
14.760 


14.400 








New Water-Repellent Fabric 


HIGHLIGHTS: Unique Construction First Developed 
at Shirley Institute—Military Authorities Interested. 


Mm ARY AUTHORITIES are express- 
ing keen interest in a new type 
of water-repellent cotton fabric de- 
veloped by Dr. F. T. Peirce, of the 
British Cotton Industry Research As- 
sociation, at Shirley Institute. 

lhe outstanding feature of this new 
fabric is that the water-resistant prop- 
erties are due largely to the unique 
construction of the cloth. Reports 
from England indicate that the Shirley 
method is being employed in manu- 
facture of fire hose, canvas, and rain- 
coat fabrics. Recently some experi- 
ments have been carried out in this 
country on production of similar types 
of water- repellent fabrics. 

In his experiments, Dr. Peirce 
worked on the hypothesis that if the 
cotton fibers in a fabric were in such a 
condition that they could swell when 
moistened, they would, in contact with 
water, block up the interstices in the 
cloth, thereby making it water-repel- 
lent and water-resistent. Fabrics for 
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fire hose were made on that principle 
by spinning high-grade, long-staple 
cotton with a very low twist, plying in 
the opposite direction—again with a 
low twist, mercerizing, and weaving 
with a close weave. 

The fire hose manufactured in this 
way met the stringent specifications of 
the Home Office for resistance to water 
penetration under pressure. Sub- 
sequently Dr. Peirce followed the 
same principle in developing water- 
repellent canvas and uniform fabrics. 
The process employed is covered in 
British Patent 549,974. 

A typical tubular-woven fabric for 
fire hose is made as follows: A long- 
staple cotton, such as Giza 12 
Egyptian, having a staple length of 14 
in. Or more, is spun into 64s singles 
yarn using a twist multiple of 24. This 
is plied, using a twist multiple of about 
3 and twisting in the opposite direc- 
tion to make a 64/16 yarn; or four 
4-ply yarns can be corded to make a 


64/4/4. The cloth is woven with an 
unusually high sley, with two ends 
weaving as one. Warps can be sized if 
necessary before weaving. The mate- 
rial is scoured to remove the size, wax, 
and other impurities which would re- 
tard wetting and the resultant swelling 
of the fibers. Also it can be treated 
with a mildew-proofing agent. For 
water-repellent canvas, raincoat fabrics, 
etc., different yarn counts and cloth 
constructions are employed, but the 
same general principles of using a large 
number of warp ends of low-twist yarn 
are followed as in above-described fire- 
hose fabric. 

One of these fabrics, for example, is 
a 7-oz. oxford 162x66, made from 
80/3 warp and 42/2 filling. Singles 
yarn for the warp are spun with a twist 
multiple of 2.7, and are plied with a 
somewhat higher twist multiple. The 
water-repellency of this fabric is fur- 
ther increased by treatment with 
Velon (Zelan). An_ experimental 
fabric produced in this country is a 
136x52 oxford made with 60/3 yarn 
in both warp and filling. For spinning 
the singles yarn for the warp, a twist 
multiplier of 2.75 is used. 





THROWING TESTS 


Aid Yarn-Quality Control 


HIGHLIGHTS: Program for Crepe, Voile, Hosiery, 


and Combination Yarns—Incline-plane Machine Dis- 


closes Hidden Properties—Should Supplement Usual 


Methods and Equipment—Plot Results on Charts. 


By C. W. BENDIGO 


Assistant Editor, Textile World 


TESTING PROGRAM for quality 
A control in synthetic yarn throw- 
ing plants can include up to a dozen 
items. It can start with twist testing 
and stroboscopic checking, then pro- 
ceed on through incline-plane analyses 
down to special tests for particular con- 
ditions. First should be considered 
why such a program is desirable, what 
will be its objectives, and how results 
will be achieved. There is no point in 
instituting a program just for its own 
sake, as is sometimes done. The ob- 
jective should be product control, so 
that at all times the quality of the 
product is known and so that com- 
plaints and troubles are forestalled, 
rather than merely corrected after they 
occur. Also, such a program must be 
able to indicate clearly that its cost is 
more than repaid. In some plants, if 
past records have been kept, this can 
be shown definitely. In most, exact 
measurement is impossible for the 
same reason that it is impossible to 
evaluate accurately the cost of acci- 
dents that did not happen. 

It may be that the program outlined 
here will cost some plants no more 
than is currently being paid for this 
type work but will entail merely a 
change in compiling and using data. 
All testing records should be reduced 
to chart form, perhaps similar to those 
shown in the articles on quality con- 
trol in the December, 1943, and Janu- 
ary, 1944, issues of TextrLE Worvp. 


ACCURATE TWIST BASIC. A_ throw- 
ster, primarily, is interested in twisting 
yarn accurately. For this, the two 
fundamental testing aids are a twist 
tester and a stroboscopic tester. The 
frequency of twist testing varies enor- 
mously, from occasionally to daily per 
machine. It will vary some due to the 


4 
cv 


Fig. 1. Incline-plane record of rayon, 
A is normal yarn, B has previously been 
overstretched, and C is cut yarn. 


type and condition of the machines, 
but a safe rule to follow is: (1) to have 
each machine tested every time it or 
the yarn on it is changed and (2) then 
to retest in a cycle that is slightly less 
than the time to produce a doff of 
yarn. This applies, of course, to the 
twisting of single-end crepes and voiles 
only. The first part of this rule should 
apply without exception for all yarns, 
but the second would require more 
testing than is necessary when throw- 
ing combination yarns, hosiery yarns, 
or any under 25 t.p.i. The original 
testing reports should be reviewed and 
signed by the immediate overseer, 
who will then prepare, or have pre- 
pared, a summary of the report for the 


Fig. 2. The portable stroboscopic in- 
strument is an essential for quality 


thrown yarn. 


General Radio 


Strength in Grams 


Elongation in Percent 


throwster or whoever is responsible for 
yarn quality. 

Stroboscopic testing should be much 
more frequent than twist testing. For 
hosiery, and crepe twisted yarns, daily 
checks are not too frequent; for com- 
bination yarns, once a shift is recom- 
mended. The speed with which this 
testing can be done makes it so inex- 
pensive that it should be the most fre- 
quent test made. Most of the value of 
the test is lost if adequate records are 
not kept. The department supervisor 
should observe from the records each 
instance of wrong spindle speed found 
and should summarize and _ classify 
them for the benefit of the quality- 
control man. 


LATENT DEFECTS FOUND. ‘Thrown 
yarns may have exactly the correct 
number of turns per inch, and they 
may have been soaked correctly, but 


YARN STRENGTH 
Yarn /00 den 52tpi_ Lot/43 Date ////44 
G/D 


ere 


19} , 


1.8 
placer aacmeeeeel | 


16 


15 
1.4 | 
123456789 1012 1314151617 1819 202122 23 24252 | 
Weekly Test Summary 
Fig. 3. Results of incline-plane tests of 
thrown yarn expressed in grams pet 
denier on quality-control chart. 
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till yield an inferior woven or knitted 
product. A recording incline-plane 
nachine can do much to prevent this 
rom happening. Each synthetic yarn 
raw, partly processed, or thrown) 
lraws its own typical chart on this 
machine. Any raw or thrown yarn that 
carries inherent physical defects will 
produce a line that varies from the 
normal so that a study of the abnormal 
line will frequently suggest the cause of 
the difference. For example, in Fig. 1 
line A represents a normal rayon yarn, 
line B indicates an over-stretched 
rayon, and C a cut yarn. 

Incline-plane tests are slow and ex- 
pensive but, they can often predict the 
results that will appear in finished 

fabrics. To illustrate, yarn such as ap- 

pears in line B on Fig. 1 will tend to 
finish narrower if used for filling in 
woven cloths, or to cause tight rings 
in finished hosiery. If rayon such as 
this is used in warps, tight ends prob- 
ably will result, which, if in a printed 
fabric, may later pull a thread with the 
pattern color into the body color and 
vice versa. 

Mention should be made that the 
higher the twist in the yarn the more 
will be the normal variation in incline- 
plane records. This observation brings 
to light rayon throwsters’ most difficult 
problem: uniform tensions in all oper- 
itions. 

Incline-plane results should be tabu- 
lated to show the minimum, maxi- 
mum, and average of the following 
items: (1) strength, (2) elongation, 
nd (3) yield point. These figures 
should then be plotted on records 
which have fixed lines between which 
the reports must be kept. Such a 
charted record is shown in Fig. 3. In 
order to get the strength in grams per 
denier, as shown, the denier size of the 
sample must first be determined by use 
of a reel and quadrant, or reel and 
Knowing the denier of each 
yarn run is valuable in itself, as it per- 
mits accurate calculation of the per- 
cent of contraction, it can assist in 
indicating a change in practices, and 
cai show changes in denier of either 
raw or thrown stock. A comparison of 
numerous tests of raw denier and 
soiked denier also shows the amount 
material taken up from the soaking 
bath or previous process, such as nylon 
izing, or rayon oiling. Of course, these 
lenier tests are almost valueless if not 
conditioned or, at least, corrected 
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for the moisture the yarn contained at 
the time of the test. 


SOAKING CONTROL. The amount of 
m.terial taken up in the soaking bath 
is of such importance that any com- 
plte quality-control plan must include 
deinite means to be sure that this 
ITE XTILE 
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take-up is uniform. This can be done 
by weighing each batch of yarn before 
it is soaked and after extraction. The 
amount of take-up can be expressed in 
percent, and on critical crepe cloths 
experience will show that a variation of 
over 2%, plus or minus, is dangerous. 
The quantity of soaking solution re- 
maining is only part of the story here. 
The life of the bath and the total soak- 


ing time must also be rigidly con- 
trolled. 
When throwsters’ tints must be 


used, they entail a series of tests which 
should be no less than: (1) initial 
checking for fugitivity of all new colors 
or new containers of tint opened, and 
(2) weekly test for fugitivity of all 
tinted yarns in the plant. These tests 
should be made under the minimum 
conditions that will be used in boiling 
off the gray product and should be re- 
corded, of course. 

An altogether different type of test- 
ing is currently being considered as a 
logical part of a throwing quality-con- 
trol plan. ‘This is the regul: ur Checking 
and recording of the breaks in winding 
and spinning, as well as those in re- 
drawing where that operation is per- 
formed. These figures are primarily of 
interest to the cost department, but 
should be summarized and plotted for 
the throwster or whoever is in charge 
of quality control. Obviously, an in- 
crease in breaks at once indicates either 
poorer raw stock or damage in proces- 
sing. If the former, it may indicate 
that some yarns cannot be run as 
profitably as others. If the latter, that 
a correction of practices Or equipment 
is needed. 

Combination-yarn_ throwing plants 
need to perform additional testing in 
regard to tensions applied to each com- 
ponent yarn. For example, on 150/150 
combinations the tension on the ace- 
tate must be kept considerably higher 
than on the crepe to balance the con- 
traction of the two in the final thread. 
This is difficult to do since there ap- 








Fig. 5. Twist testing is fundamental in 
every throwing plant. Machine shown 
is late model. 


Alfred Suter 


pears to be no really satisfactory tensi- 
ometer for this purpose. Tension test- 
ing should be an extremely important 
part of any throwing program. It is 
unfortunate that this is hindered by 
lack of proper instruments. 

Densiometers are somewhat more 
accurate than current tensiometers. 
They, or some method of testing for 
firmness of packages, are needed, par- 
ticularly in the coning operation. 
Usually limits are set up which if not 
adhered to, mean that re-coning is 
necessary. ‘The number of cones which 
exceed the limits, expressed either as a 
total or as a percent of those tested, 
should be recorded to be sure that here 
a predetermined quality is maintained. 

Other tests that are optional in a 
throwing plant are water analyses (soft- 
ness, pH, etc.), oil fat determinations, 
seriplaning, and microscopic studies, 
such as of cross-sections. Various so- 
called crepage tests are sometimes 
made, but the problem here, generally, 
is developing a satisfactory technique. 

Previous experience has shown that 
filament-count tests are normally not 
needed. However, they are indicated 
many times when mixing of yarns is 
suspected. Raw yarn boiloff tests also 
are not generally needed but can be 
used along with soaked yarn boiloffs 
for greater accuracy. 





Fig. 4. Incline plane tester can be used 
to find cause of inferior yarn and to 
predict behavior of many abnormal 
yarns in ultimate fabric. Henry L. Scott Co 
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Everybody will agree that the present 
method of sampling and marketing cotton 
is wasteful and inefficient. Probably not 
everybody will agree that the new system 
proposed in the following article is the 
ideal one. Some may think that it is no 
better than the present system. Others may 
believe that it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, but that it can be improved on. The 
editors of TEXTILE WORLD would like 
your comments on it—favorable or un- 
favorable, 


———— YOU HAVE NOTED the 
condition of bales of cotton re- 
ceived during the summer before the 
new crop came in. Undoubtedly you 
have been appalled by the appearance 


of these bales as compared with newly, 


packed bales. But have you ever 
stopped to consider the amount of 
waste and expense which are inherent 
in the present method of sampling and 
marketing cotton? Have you ever given 
thought as to how present practices 


COMPARISON 


Fig. 1. New bale of cotton. 


HIGHLIGHTS: 






Cost of New Bagging Is Nearly 


$10,000,000 Annually—Proposed New System Will 
Eliminate Cutting of Bales—Make 80% Saving. 


By RAYMOND W. MITCHEM 


could be improved, with a resultant 
saving of several million dollars annu- 
ally? 

A new bale of cotton is pictured in 
Fig. 1; an old bale, in Fig. 2. The bale 
shown in Fig. 2 is not an exception; 
and in fact, some bales are in even 
worse condition. However, the average 
condition of bales received is better 
illustrated in Fig. 3. 

At the gin good bagging is placed 
around the bale. When the bale is 
sold, a large hole is cut in the bagging 
and a sample of cotton removed. This 


procedure is repeated each time the 
bale is bought or sold. Most of the 
cotton received in the late summer 
has been stored—some of it as much as 
15 years. During this time the cotton 
has been bought and sold many times, 
a sample being taken each time by the 
seller and another by the buyer. The 
writer has seen some bales that had 
been cut as many as 16 times for sam- 
ples. Others had ties removed so that 
samples could be taken from different 
parts of the bales. Some of this cotton 
had been stored in wet places causing 


OF TWO METHODS OF BALING COTTON 


Fig. 2. Old bale of cotton. 
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Fig. 3. Average condition of cotton bales as received at mill. 


the bagging to rot off the bottom of 
the bales. 


WASTEFUL AND EXPENSIVE. 
ously, this system of sampling is waste- 
ful and expensive. First, when the 
bagging is cut, it is ruined, and must 
be reworked before being used again. 
Second, cotton is lost at each cut. New 
jute bagging costs approximately $1.50 
per bale. Reworked bagging costs 
$1.10 to $1.20 per bale. New cotton 
bagging costs approximately $1.75 to 
$2.00 per bale. 

\t present jute and cotton bagging 
will last an average of two seasons. 
Very little reworked bagging can be 
used a second time. 

here are records of jute bagging in 
perfect condition on a bale of cotton 
65 years old. Cotton bagging should 
last equally as long. In continuous use, 
bagging, if taken care of and stored in 
dry places, not cut to pieces, should 
last 25 to 35 seasons. However, in 
practice much cotton is stored out in 
the open on the ground, reducing the 
average life of the bagging to approxi- 
mately 10 years. 

(he 1942 Cotton Year Book of the 
New York Cotton Exchange shows the 
age annual production of cotton in 
the United States for the last 20 years 
to be 13,216,400 bales; for the World, 
25,968,650 bales. 


SAVING POSSIBLE. Now assume that 

we use 964% jute bagging at $1.50 a 

bale and 34% cotton bagging at $1.87 

a bale. The cost of new bagging for 
‘ars will be: 
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Obvi- | 


Jute— 
12,753,826 bales @ 
$1.50 = $19,130,739.00 
Cotton— 
462,574 bales @ 
$1.87 = 865,013.38 





$19,995,752.38 
Cost for new bagging for 10 years will 
be: $99,978,761.90. 

If a system can be worked out to 
make bagging last 10 years instead of 
2 years, the saving over a 10-year pe- 
riod will be $79,983,009.52 or approx- 
imately $8,000,000 a year. 

To eliminate the present wasteful 
practices, the writer suggests that a 
new system for sampling and market- 
ing cotton be adopted. In working out 
the broad outlines of the proposed 
new system, he first asked himself: 

1. Is it necessary to sample a bale 
of cotton each time it is bought and 
sold? 

2. Does the staple and character of 
cotton change every day, week, o1 
month? 

3. Is the art of cotton classification 
so indefinite that no two people can 
agree on a grade? 

The answer to each of these ques 
tions, obviously, is: “No.” 


PROPOSED SYSTEM. Apparently, then, 
some such system as the following 
could be adopted. 


1. Each gin would have the serv- 
ices of a licensed cotton grader and 
classer who would staple and grade 
each bale of cotton as it is ginned. 


2. The grade originally established 
would be permanent, and in all future 
transactions would be bought and sold 
as of that grade. 

3. The cotton classer at the gin 
would be responsible for the correct- 
ness of the grade and staple. 

4. A sample of cotton weighing ap- 
proximately 7 Ib. would be taken from 
each bale at the gin, placed in a wa- 
terproof paper envelope 9x16x2_ in. 
with flap, fastened under the two mid- 
dle ties on one side of the bale. Sam- 
ples could be taken from the envelope 
for examination at any time, but could 
not be returned to it. 

5. Any disagreement between the 
purchaser of the cotton and the li- 
censed classer over staple or grade 
would be settled by arbitration, using 
established procedure. 


A word is necessary in regard to the 
licensed classers. For the system to 
work, these men must be experienced 
graders and classers of high caliber. 
Such as are now employed in cotton 
mills and warehouses. In fact, many 
of the licensed classers would be re- 
cruited from the warehouses. 

It would be logical for the cotton 
manufacturing industry to assume the 
leadership in developing and adopting 
a system of cotton sampling and mar- 
keting along the broad lines indicated 
above. If the industry itself is not in- 
clined to take the lead, including li- 
censing of classers, the new system 
might be inaugurated under one of the 
Government agencies, such as the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture or 
National Bureau of Standards. 
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Inc., the wool combing plant of this mn May 
group located in Camden, N. J. iI 
Ihe five points covered by the er. T 


. , morale program, and which have been § absente 
HIGHLIGHTS: Five-Point Program Keeps Workers on responsible for curbing absenteeism, § the san 


° ° ° consist of the following: (1) Advert 20 
the Job, Newspaper Advertisements, Direct-Mail Ap- tisements scheduled in local news- § ful i 
™ ° yapers to correspond with the periods §@ weeks v 
peals, Posters, Folders, Parties Stress Employees Part in [flercatest absentecism. (2) Follow-up {vith pa 
. ‘ of the newspaper chiens by drop in 
War Effort—Campaign Prevented 30% Drop in Pro- mailing eorchacsions to each em vas de 
° ° plovee and each former emplove« idvertis 
duction During Summer Months. (3) A series of plant posters a dis to the 
plays placed at various locations ttemp 
throughout all the plants and changed § duction 
\ ‘Here Morar ProcraM,” the payroll of this yarn plant. at frequent intervals. (4) Pay checks \ sti 
l worked out under the direction [his program consists of five points, inclosed in folders on which the word f great 
ft John J. Hosey, president, Energetic some of these being used only at the ing is changed continually. (5) A @weck c 
Worsted Corp., reduced absenteeism, Bridgeport, Pa., plant. A number of — party given to stimulate interest of nz of 
maintained production at a time that the program points were used, and emplovees in their work. mploy 
normally would have resulted in a_ practically the same promotional ma two or 
30° production drop because of pend terial was utilized, except for minot ABSENTEEISM. Experience over tne tc. H 
ing policv changes and Government changes, by the P. McGraw Wool Co. _ last few years indicated that absentee- lie a 
gulations, and brought back former unit in Pittsburgh, the top and varn ism increases during the summer § girl. w 
emplovees and added new workers to plant; and by Joseph A. Middlebrook, months. During 1942 it totaled 107% toll owi 
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in May; 124% in June; 17% in July; 


CT 


ibs 


in August; and 9% in Septem- 
The year 1943 started off with 
nteeism showing approximately 
same percentages. However, with 
payroll deductions starting in 

, and with a change from a two- 


veeks vacation to a one-week vacation 


vith pay, similar plants showed a 40% 


» in production. Accordingly, it 
decided to use local newspaper 
rtisements, with follow-ups mailed 
he homes of the employees, in an 
mpt to prevent an impending pro- 
ion drop. 


\ study determined that the period 


{ greatest absenteeism during a work 


came at the end and the begin- 
of the week. A great number of 
loyees were formerly content with 
yr three weekends at the seashore, 
However, the study revealed that 
a number of employees, mostly 
would be off from Friday to the 
wing Tuesday so as to avoid travel 
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ing over weekends. ‘This tendency 
would undoubtedly be greater over the 
Fourth of July, as in 1943 this holiday 
was on Sunday. 

With these factors in mind, it was 
decided to close the plant on Friday 
before the Fourth and open on the 
following Wednesday, the vacation 
being with pay. Absenteeism tenden 
cies among employees would be very 
high at this time; hence the Help 
Morale Program was purposely held 
up until Friday before the Fourth, at 
which time the first advertisement 
appeared in the local, afternoon paper. 

The first advertisement was an 
appeal to men and women of Enei 
getic to be back on the job Wednesday 
morning. Also, it stated that 7,852,- 
930 war garments had been made from 
varn spun by the employees during 
World War Il. If everyone had 
worked, varn for 1,177,939 additional 
garments would have been made. 

The ‘Tuesday newspaper carried a 





follow-up ad_ entitled “TOMOR- 
ROW we, the people of Energetic are 
going back to make the yarns that 
keep our fighting men warm...” 


THE FOLLOW-UP. Each of the adver- 
tisements appearing in the local news- 
paper was reprodu¢ed and a copy 
mailed to the employees’ homes on 
the day it appeared. 

Another mailing program was 
started. It consisted of sending to each 
employee and former employee a four- 
page folder describing his job and the 
need by the armed forces for the 
product he produced. The front page 
of folder bears a photograph taken in 
the office of Col. Brady, former com 
manding officer, Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot; with Col. Jones, di- 
rector of procurement; Capt. Gibbons, 
contracting officer; and John J. Hosey 
Greatest possible production is prom 
ised by Mr. Hosev. 

When this folder is used by the P. 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF 
ENERGETIC WORSTED CORPORATION [°° 


iM THE SERWICE OF THE BATION 
Fig. 3. Another of the original posters 
used as a part of the Help Morale 
Program at Energetic. 


McGraw Wool Co., the picture of 
Patrick McGraw replaces that of John 
J]. Hosey and the title of the folder 
reads ‘America and its Allies Need the 
lop and Yarn You Make,” instead of 
simply “...the Yarn You make,” as 
appears on the Energetic folder. When 
the Joseph A. Middlebrook, Inc., plant 
uses the folder, the picture of Joseph 
Middlebrook is used and the title 
changed to read . Top,” as_ this 
mill is a combing plant. \ special set 
of these folders was also prepared for 
new employees and addressed with the 
words, “Welcome To 

the employee’s name being inserted 
in the space provided. 


PLANT POSTERS. Throughout the 
Bridgeport plant are placed about 60 
flag displays, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
These displays are so located that ‘they 


appear in each department of the mill. 

Special mounting frames were con- 
structed for holding a series of posters, 
20x30 in., which are in flag colors to 
tie-in with the flag display. ‘The top of 
the frames and also the posters are 
red, the sides white, and the bottoms 
blue. Five original posters are shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3, which are mounted, 
one in each frame. These posters have 
proved to be great morale builders, as 
they point out to the employee his re- 
sponsibility in keeping the armed 
forces supplied with yarns for clothing. 
A continual change is made of these 
posters, except the first poster, which 
is a reproduction of Mr. Hosey with 
Col. Brady, Col. Jones, and Capt. 
Gibbons. 

Murals of various 
from 3 ft. 8 in. x 7 ft., to 6x9 ft., are 
placed on the walls, depending on 
available wall space. A representative 
mural is shown in Fig. 4, an attempt 
being made to dramatize the many 
needs for the worsted yarns being spun 
at Energetic. 


sizes, ranging 


PAYROLL CHECKS. Weekly pay checks 
are enclosed in a folder, a sample being 
shown in Fig. 5. The words “Thanks 
to for helping make 
yarns for our armed forces’’ appears 
on the face of the folder, a portion of 
it being cut away so as to let the name 
of the employee on the check complete 
the wording. Photographs dramatizing 
the uses of worsted yarns are shown 
on the other side. Wording is changed 
continually. 

A change was necessary in plant 
operation schedules in July, and while 
detrimental from the standpoint of 
production, it acted as a morale booster 
for the employees. The plant had been 
operating on two 40-hr. shifts, which 
are completed at midnight Friday, and 
then an extra 8-hr. shift run on Satur- 
day, using the pick of the two shifts. 
This 8-hr. shift was 30% more efficient 
than the average of the two regular 


x 


Fig. 5. Folder used to 
ployee’s pay check. 


inclose em- 
It is so designed 
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that employee's name appearing on 
check appears beneath slot, completing 
the message appearing on the face. 


Fig. 4. One of the murals placed on the 
walls throughout the Bridgeport plant 
to show the employee that the yarn he 
is making is vital to the Allies. 


shifts. However, with payroll deduc- 
tion, it was found that the mill had to 
go onto a 5-hr. shift, instead of an 
8-hr. shift. 

The employees found that by work- 
ing 5 hr. overtime at time-and-one-half 
wages, they would receive approxi- 
mately $30. A 20% payroll deduction 
would equal $5.50. But, if they worked 
the 8-hr. shift, taxes deducted would 
equal about $7. For 3 hr. additional 
work they would have $1.50 additional 
taxes deducted, retaining only a small 
fraction for themselves. 

The Help Morale Program appears 
to have accomplished its purpose. 
When compared with similar plants, 
a drop in production of 40% was 
found in others, whereas this program 
prevented a 30% production loss. 


EMPLOYEES PARTY. A continuation 
of the program involved the planning 
of a party for the two shifts. Members 
of the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot were present, and Major Mc- 
Leod addressed the employees. The 
appearance of Army officials at the 
party gave the employees a better un- 
derstanding of the vital part that the 
yarns they manufacture are playing in 
keeping our forces warm. 
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MERINO 
Y ARN Sror 


Army Socks 


HIGHLIGHTS: Manufac- 
turing Data on Yarns for 
Light-Wool and Cushion- 
Sole Socks—Organization 
for 1/18s and 1/30s Yarns 
Produced on Worsted and 
on Cotton System. 


\NY PROCUREMENT PROGRAM in- 
LA. volving 40-million pair of socks 
will involve bottlenecks. One of the 
bottlenecks to develop in the current 
procurement of 26,000,000 pair of 
light-wool socks and 11,000,000 pair 
of cushion-sole socks, is the scarcity of 
wool yarns required in their manufac- 
ture. Accordingly, the accompanying 
information has been prepared to 
assist mills in producing these yarns so 
urgently needed. 

Importance of this procurement 
program 1s pointed out by the assign- 
ment of a preference rating of AA2X, 
W-7 to the delivery of these socks. 
Also, wool may be all or part foreign, 
a departure from recent requirements 
specifying the use of domestic wools in 
Army procurements. 

Specifications covering light-weight 
wool and cushion-sole socks have been 
revised to make procurement easier. 
Changes made involve not only those 
concerning the actual construction of 
the sock and widening the range of 
machines that can produce the item, 
but also in the sizes of wool yarns used. 
A general downward revision has been 
made, permitting coarser yarns to be 


used and a lower grade of wool 
employed. 


WOOL BLENDS. Specifications cover- 
ing both types of socks require a wool 
content of 50%, exclusive of mercer- 
ized reinforcing yarn. Two ends of 
merino yarn may be used or one end 
of worsted yarn combined with one 
end of cotton yarn may be employed 
to meet this requirement. 
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ORGANIZATION 

FOR 1/18s 
MERINO, 

WORSTED 
SYSTEM 


Flow chart show- 
ing worsted organ- 
faation for manu- 
facture of 1/18s 
Merino knitting 
yarn, Dyeing meth- 
ods have been 
omitted, as these 
will vary. 













The merino yarn may be spun on 
either the worsted system or the cot- 
ton system, a representative layout or 
organization of each being given. 

Wool used in the blend for body 
yarns should not be lower in grade 
than 56s and not higher in grade than 
60s. Wools for the all-wool terry stitch 
should not be lower than 50s and 
higher in grade than 56s. These wool 
grades are lower than those specified in 
former sock procurements in view of 
controlling shrinkage. Quartermaster 
tests have indicated that the recent 
changes in wool grades have reduced 
shrinkage in wool socks by one-third. 

When a merino yarn is being made, 


Carded or 
combed 
cotton 

sliver is 
purchased. 


Cotton is 
mixed with 


melanging 





Melanging 


640 grains. 
Draft, 4 on 


Draft, 6 on 


Wool Stock 


ORGANIZATION 

FOR 1/18s 

MERINO 

{12/1 C.C.), 
COTTON SYSTEM 
Chart showing or- 
ganizetion for the 
manufacture of 
1/18s Merino knit- 
ting yarn made on 
the cotton system. 
Equivalent cotton 
yorn counts would 
be 12/1. 






































Opening, 
Picking, 
Cleaning 


















Spinning 
12/1 (c.c.) Ff 


the wool blend is laid down according 
to standard practice. The cotton 1s 
prepared in accordance with normal 
practice in a cotton mill. If a mill is 
operating on the worsted system, the 
wool top and the cotton sliver are 
blended together at a melanging gill 
box. The resulting top is then proc- 
essed the same as any other top. In 
the cotton system, the combed worsted 
top and the cotton sliver are brought 
together at the drawing frame. Gen- 
erally, two additional drawing opera- 
tions are given to the resulting sliver, 
which is then processed as if it were 
entirely of cotton. Cotton mills not 
(Continued on page 152) 
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An Overseer Tells How to 
TRAIN NEW EMPLOYEES 


HIGHLIGHTS: Getting the Worker Started Right — 
Adapting Instruction Methods to Learners of Different 
Ages and Sex—twtilizing Second Hands and Instructors. 


By HORACE L. PRATT 


N SPITE OF ALL THE MATERIAL on 
: the training of employees which is 
available to foremen, there is some 
question as to just how well we are 
really training our new employees. A 
few weeks ago the following incident 
was reported by the superintendent of 
a large mill, In one of the depart- 
ments a girl was hired for work on the 
second shift. At starting time the sec- 
ond hand pointed out a certain ma- 
chine being operated by another girl 
and told her to go over there and go to 
work. He gave her no further instuc- 
tions—not even telling her what to do 
with her coat and purse. Four hours 
later the regular machine operative 
went home, le: ving the new girl to 
tend the machine. "That is, after only 
four hours’ instruction, the new em- 
ployee was left in charge of an im- 
portant operation. This made the 
superintendent wonder just how slack 
some of the other departments might 
be in their training methods. 

It has alwavs been important to 
give proper training to all new workers, 
but with help scarce, with a high 
labor turnover, and with the need for 
every pound of varn and cloth that it 
s possible to produce, a good training 
program 1s of even greater importance 
than ever before. The foreman is 
likely to offer as an excuse for his 
sloppy training methods that he is so 
busy with the details of getting pro 
duction and fighting bad work that he 
does not have time to “waste” on his 
learners. True, the foreman busy, 
but the writer believes that if he paid 

little more attention to the instruc 
tion given his new workers, he would 
fnd fewer problems requiring his at 
tention. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
t into a detailed discussion of 
training methods as thev would apply 
to each department in the mill. but 
rather to give a few pointers from the 
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writer's own experience and observa- 
tion which may be of some help to 
other supervisors. 


CLASSIFYING LEARNERS. 
can be classified roughly into two 
older workers and younger 
workers (on an age basis), and these 
groups subdivided into male and 
female empolyees. The older workers 
may be new so far as the mill is con- 
cerned, but may have had experience 
in other kinds of work. Because of 
their experience and maturity, such 
new employees usually require less 
detailed instructions as to rules and 
regulations, or even as to machine 
operation than do the younger work- 
ers who have not had the benefit of any 
prior experience. Women, who seem 
to perform repetitive operations bet 
ter than men, may require more de 
tailed instructions. On _ the othe: 
hand, once they have learned to per 
form 1 operation well, they seldom 
lapse sh sloppy methods, as men 
sometimes do. The female employee 
will usually respond to kind treatment 
and patience on the part of the fore- 
man. She likes to have the foreman 
compliment her on her work. How 
ver, the foreman must be judicious 
in passing out complimentary remarks 
) his women emplovees, as they may 
ave a tendency to be jealous or be 
likely to give the wrong interpretation 
to his motives. He must have no 
favorites. 

Younger emplovees require 
detatled instructions, and they need to 
he told the reason for everything. 
They may tax the foreman’s patience; 
but thev are not children and resent 
being treated as children. They have 
not had the experience of the older per- 
but they are mentally alert; and 
the impressions made upon them at 
this time and the work habits formed 
during this period will probably be 


Learners 


classes: 


} 


more 


sons, 


lasting. ‘lhe foreman has a treme 
dous responsibility, therefore, in seeing 
that they acquire correct work habit 
during this formative period. 

The mill management can do tl 
foreman a real service in making ccr- 
tain that the new employee gets 
right kind of reception in the employ 
ment office. With so many forms to 
be filled out, records to be made, and 
questions to be answered, this neccs- 
sary function may become somewhat 
tedious to the employment clerk. As 
a result, the clerk may forget to be 
patient with and sympathetic to the 
new employee, who may not see thie 
need for so much red tape in order to 
get a job. If possible, a private office 
should be provided where the prospcc- 
tive employee can be seated in a com- 
fortable chair, while his records are 
being made out, and where all per- 
sonal questions can be answered 
frankly and without embarrassment 


THE FIRST INTERVIEW. ‘The new em- 
ployee should be greeted cordially by 
the foreman. The “welcome which the 
new worker receives may make a last- 
ing impression on him, and he may be 
able to make some allowances for some 
apparent ill-treatment later on, rather 
than to charge the foreman with being 
an old grouch who hates everybody. 

The foreman should have a_ talk 
with the new employee before the 
latter is assigned to a job. Incidentally 
Monday morning, at starting time, is 
usually a poor time to do this. If pos- 
sible, the new employee should be al 
lowed to come in about an hour after 
the regular workers have arrived, and 
the foreman has the situation well in 
hand. 

This interview should be as brief as 
possible; vet should cover every essen- 
tial detail which the new employee 
should know before he is put to work. 
The following items are important 
and should be included in this con- 
versation: 

1. A brief summary of the opera: 
tions performed in the department, 
and hew thev tie in with the other de 
pa*tments of the mill. 

Safetv rules and regulations. 
Rules of the department as re 
gards rest periods, smoking, lunches, 
cloak rooms, etc. 

4. A frank understanding with the 


sItIY 
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w employee as to his rate of pay and 
iien he will get his pay. (Some States 
quire this by law.) A discussion of 
ic policy of the mill as regards pro- 
stions would not be amiss. 

The policy of the mill as regards 
saiued labor. If the mill has a con- 
ict, a copy should be made available 
x the new employee to read. The 
reman should call attention to those 
irts of the contract which may affect 
1c new worker in the near future; for 
ample, assignment of permanent 
bs, absences on account of sickness, 
id handling of grievances. 

Any benefits to which an em- 
lovee of the mill might be entitled, 
sich as vacations, special _ services, 
aining, and the like. 

\ booklet containing this informa- 
ion in simple form, together with a 
ot of the State compensation laws 
nd a resume of State and national 
ibor aa and possibly a short history 

f the company and a list of its prod- 
ucts, might be issued to supplement 
the ‘ ‘briefing’ ’ of the new employee by 
the foreman. 

The wise foreman already will have 
P ied the way for a warm welcome of 
the new employee in the department 
by having informed the assistant fore- 
man or second hand of his coming 
ind by having made arrangements 
with the employee who is to act as the 
instructor of the new worker. Proper 
introductions will be made by the fore- 
man. The department shop commit- 
teeman might quite properly be in- 
cluded in this, and possibly other key 
workers. When a woman is to take 
ver work now being performed by a 
man, and is to be instructed bv a man, 
ei sure that some prominent female 
employee sees that the new worker is 
made comfortable, shows her to the 
st room and cloak room, and makes 
ler acquainted with some of the other 
women in the department. Usually 

> foreman will want to give last- 
ae instructions in the presence of 
both the learner and the instructor. 
Never fail to include a word of caution 
1s to safety in this final talk. 


= mh Fe 
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DAILY CHECK-UP. From all this, one 
might gather that the responsibility of 
the foreman has now ended and that 
it is up to the second hand and the 
instructor-employee to make a good 
hand of the learner. Such is not the 
case; the responsibility of the foreman 
s just begun. A daily check-up 
uuld be made, not only on the 
immer, but on the instructor as well, 
see that correct habits are being 
med by the learner, and that the 
thods of the instructor are correct. 
ie foreman should also observe the 
ner carefully during this period as 
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to his adaptability to the job. The 
period of time that should elapse be- 
fore the foreman can be certain that 
the trainee will or will not be suitable 
for the job he is learning will vary in 
each case, and in proportion to the 
skills involved. If the supervisor be- 
comes convinced that the learner is a 
square peg trying to fit himself into a 
round hole, he should try to find some- 
thing more in the line with the 
abilities of the new worker; failing in 
this, he should release the employee 





Instructor-employee teaching a learner 
in a large southern mill. 


before too much time and money have 
been wasted. 

In most instances the trainee will 
qualify for the job and should be called 
in by the foreman for a second inter- 
view, in which he should be given an 
opportunity to express his impressions 
of the surroundings, the job, his train- 
ing, etc. A review of some of the gen- 
eral regulations should be made, ‘and 
safety should be stressed, as the new 
employee is still in the impressionable 
stage and will probably not forget what 
he learns during this period. If the 
foreman will listen, he may learn some- 
thing too, as a beginner sometimes sees 
things which have been overlooked by 
everyone else. 


THE SECOND HAND. As the second 
hand is usually in closer touch with the 
help than the foreman, he must be ex- 
pected to assist in the training of new 
employees. He observes trainees care- 
fully so that he can help the foreman 
in his appraisal of their progress. Al- 
though the overseer must in the end 


rely upon his own judgment, he will do 
well to consider the viewpoint of the 
second hand in the matter. The in- 
structor-employee should also be con- 
sulted as to the progress of the learner 
and his opinion should be considered 
before the trainee is put on work by 
himself. 

When it is finally determined that 
the learner is ready for a job, he should 
be given an opportunity to try out 
under the watchful eyes of the in- 
structor-employee, the second hand, 
and the foreman himself. Do not 
expect too much from the new man to 
begin with, and be prepared for some 
mistakes. It is here that the foreman 
shows his qualities as a leader and an 
instructor, when he patiently and tact- 
fully helps the new man over the 
rough places, and uses the costly errors 
as “object lessons, rather than as 
occasions for asserting his authority as 
foreman by bawling out the new man. 


CHOICE OF SHIFT. In a mill operat- 
ing three shifts, the question arises as 
to which shift is best for training the 
new operative—the first shift, on 
which the foreman usually works; 
the shift on which the operative is to 
be used. If this question could be 
answered strictly on the basis of its 
merits, the answer would be that the 
first shift is the best. Unfortunately, 
however, other factors must be con- 
sidered. At some mills transportation 
facilities may be such that the new 
employee can get to work only on the 
second or the third shifts; and to in- 
sist that he report on the first shift 
would work an unnecessary hardship 
on him. In other instances, if an em- 
plovee works for some time on the first 
shift and becomes accustomed to these 
hours, he may decide that he wants to 
remain on the first shift, and not trans- 
fer to one of the other shifts. In fact, 
the writer has had this very thing to 
happen in his own department. All 
things considered, tt is probably bet- 
ter, therefore, to train the new man on 
the shift on which he is to work. The 
foreman will have to rely heavilv on 
the oninions of the second hand on 
that shift, and those of instructor- 
emplovee. In addition, he should, if 
possible, spend a little time with the 
new worker to get first-hand informa- 
tion as to his progress, and should try 
to arrange to have a little time for pre- 
liminarv interview as with workers on 
the first shift. In this connection, the 
writer believes from personal ex- 
perience that when the foreman con- 
vinces the workers on the-second and 
third shifts that he is as interested in 
them as he is in the workers on the 
first shift. he will find the quality of 
their work improving. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: 


Maintenance of PIPING 


Regular Inspection Prevents Costly 


Breakdowns—Welding Eliminates Leakage at Flanges 
and Joints—Use Globe Valves for Throttling and Gate 
Valves for Draining—Build Up Joints Cut by Leakage. 


By FRED D. MOSHER 


8 me DEFECTS in piping often go 
unattended until outright failure 
necessitates forced shutdowns. Under 
wartime conditions repair jobs that re- 
quire precious time or replacements 
that may tie up an entire plant must 
be avoided. The alternative is to have 
regular piping inspections, scheduled 
maintenance, and a program of im- 
provements to bring piping systems up 
to date. 


INSPECTION OF PIPING. Systems used 
for heating purposes, and which are 
idle several months each year, should 
have at least three major inspections 
per year. The piping in such systems 
should be inspected at the end of the 
heating season, at which time the need 
for repairs should be noted. Any im- 
provement in layout that might im- 
prove system performance should be 
considered at that time. The piping 
should also be inspected at the begin- 
ning of the heating season and at least 
once during the time the piping is in 
SeCTVICce. 

Piping which is in year-around serv- 
ice should be scheduled for inspection 
at least once a month. 

All inspections should be planned to 
cover the piping in great detail. Em- 
phasis should be placed on efforts to 
simplify and improve existing arrange- 
ments. Piping diagrams are “useful in 
that obvious defects may be spotted 
quickly. 

During inspections the structures on 
which or from which piping is sup- 
ported should receive careful attention. 
The strength of structures and sup- 
ports have an important bearing on 
the piping, and they must be adequate 
to carry the loads imposed on them. 
Lines should be checked for sagging, 
weakened hangers, contact of rollers, 
and evidence that the piping is free to 
move under pressure and temperature 
changes. The condition of expansion 
joints should be such that strains are 
not carried by the piping to connected 
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apparatus, supporting buildings, or 
pressure vessels. It should be the duty 
of the piping inspector to note the 
condition of adjustable hangers and to 
observe whether or not ample support 
and slope are being provided. The 
existence of vibration must not be 
overlooked. Where changes to old 
piping have been rushed, new vibra- 
tions may be introduced, which cause 
fatiguing stresses to be set up. There 
are instruments available for checking 
the vibration in piping systems and 
they ought to be used to check trouble 
from this source. In newly installed 
systems the adequacy of expansion pro- 
visions should be checked. 


P'PE COVERING. The covering of pipes 
should also receive attention during 
inspection. Lines carrying cold water 
or other cold liquids are subject to ex- 
ternal corrosion from atmospheric con- 
densation. It is essential that water- 
proof materials protect these lines; 
asphalt materials of durable quality 
should be used generously for pro- 
tection. Insulating materials must not 
be neglected, since they conserve fuel 
and offer protection to piping carrying 
high-temperature liquids. Where dam- 
aged or inadequate insulation is found, 
corrective stens ought to be taken as 
soon as possible. It is not necessary to 
revamp the insulation of an entire sys- 
tem, but repairs made in keeping with 
good practice will insulate a system 
properly. The many plastic insulating 
materials available make it unnecessarv 
to rebuild the whole job when proper 
patching will suffice. 

In addition to locating leaks, it 
should be the job of the piping in- 
spector to locate the cause of the leak- 


age. Often, the causes are not ap- 
parent at the time of inspection. 


When piping is subjected to wide 
temperature variations, leaks seem to 
develop which defy correction. 
Flanged joints and valves are quite fre- 
quent offenders in this regard. 






The practice of eliminating flanged 
joints in piping by welding has gone 
far to eliminate leakage in steam and 
water piping. Inadequate expansion 
provisions or poor anchoring supports 
may also be the cause of leakage. 
Flange leakage may be difficult to cor- 
rect, and in some instances it may be 
necessary to revise the arrangement be- 
cause of original bad alightment of 
the joint. Increased capacity may have 
rendered expansion provisions inade- 
quate so that leakage occurs because of 
sprung joints. Leaks, if small, may not 
account for a serious loss if the fluid is 
steam or water. But the action caused 
by leakage may erode flange faces and 
destroy gaskets and insulation. The 
need for careful attention to small 
leaks cannot be stressed too much. 

Careful inspection will uncover ways 
and means, in many instances, of im- 
proving piping or reducing the amount 
of time required for maintenance, 
Joints should be re-gasketed at regular 
intervals and before leakage occurs. To 
prevent leakage caused by temperature 
changes, boilers should be cut in after 
lines have been completely warmed, 
ample drainage of condensate must be 
provided, the piping should be ade- 
quately trapped, joints must be main- 
tained in good alignment, and mainte- 
nance practice should provide for regu- 
lar gasket renewals. 

When leaks occur in the walls of 
piping, it may mean that a defect in 
the metal is the cause. It may also 
mean that internal corrosion is wasting 
the material to the danger point. In 
any event, it is important that the 
cause be determined. 

Internal corrosion will result when 
dissolved oxygen is released as the pres- 
sure in steam lines drop. Good deaera- 
tion of boiler feedwater will help 
remove this cause of piping corrosion. 
Also, leaks in various parts of piping 
systems will permit oxygen to infiltrate 
when the system is under partial vac- 
uum. 

One other source of piping corrosion 
is low pH water. This type of cor- 
rosion may be found in feedwater 
piping or in other piping carrying un- 
treated water at high temperatures. 
Water, slightly on the acid side, will 
cause the wasting of the piping over 
large areas of internal surfaces. ‘This 
should not be confused with erosion 
which may be caused by jet action of 
steam or water at bends or through 
valves. The cure for acid corrosion is 
to alkalize the water, while erosion may 
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be remedied by rearranging the piping 
or valves in question or by increasing 
their size. 


VALVE INSPECTION. ‘The purpose of 
valve inspection should be to deter- 
mine the actual condition of the valves 
with regard to normal wear and tear. 
Valves are subject to constant wear on 
seats, disks, and stems. Experience in- 
dicates that regular inspection of valves 
may forestall expensive repairs or re- 
placements, as once the cutting or 
wearing process begins, the internal 
parts may deteriorate rapidly. 

Stems of valves usually become worn 
because packing is neglected or be- 


There should be very little difference 
between the inlet and outlet tempera- 
tures of a trap. Sight glasses on traps, 
so equipped, are a means of checking 
the operation of the apparatus. At 
least once a year each trap should be 
opened for internal inspection and 
cleaning. 

Traps should be located in proper 
relation to the equipment served; they 
should always be below the piping, 
apparatus, or vessel intended to be 
drained. Some of the reasons for steam- 
trap trouble are: over-loaded traps or 
misapplication, fouled traps, bad main- 
tenance practice and inadequate atten- 
tion. 





A well-planned piping layout, such as is used with this zeolite softener and water 
heater installation, simplifies inspection. Piping beneath the floor is placed in a 
trench which is covered with removable metal plates. 


cause of improper handling. The in- 
spector should be able to tell from 
observance of leaks or the ease with 
which a valve operates whether or not 
t requires maintenance service. Wear 
will be accelerated when the wrong 
type of valve is used. It is standard 
practice to provide gate valves for 
draining and full-flow, whereas globe 
alves are used in throttling service. 
Changes made in piping systems may 
result in the functions of valves being 
switched, and it is the responsibility of 
the inspector to check for such defects. 


TRAP INSPECTION. Traps should be 
inspected at the time the connected 
piping is examined. All traps give 
ouble sooner or later if not properly 
maintained. The experienced inspec- 


or can determine good or bad opera- 
on in a steam trap simply by touch. 
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PIPING IMPROVEMENTS. When plant 
changes are made in a mill, it is not 
always practicable to revamp the entire 
piping system, and, as a result, new 
systems are added to old. To meet in- 
creased demands for steam or water, 
the plan of adding new piping to old is 
a sound one. To make such additions 
in order to improve plant performance 
or increase efficiency, such changes are 
also merited; but, in making them the 
possibilities of improving the layout of 
the system should not be overlooked. 
Welding, for example, is one 
method of improving piping systems. 
By eliminating joints, the necessity for 
gasket maintenance is reduced and 
leakage may be cut to a minimum. 
Welding may also permit the removal 
of old-style slip joints which are used 
for expansion and allow for replace- 
ment by welded expansion bends. 


Low-pressure piping for returning 
condensate from heating systems is 
often buried in concrete floors. This 
obsolete practice is being corrected in 
many plants either by raising the 
piping, or, where this is not practica- 
ble, the piping is allowed to remain in 
a trench with removal covers being 
provided so that the piping can be 
inspected regularly. 

Drainage sometimes is a problem 
and becomes worse when greater de- 
mands are imposed upon an inade- 
quately drained system. Improvements 
in drainage may be made by the addi- 
tion or the relocation of traps. Only 
in extreme cases should traps be 
located in inaccessible places, or in 
locations where frequent observations 
cannot be made because of shafting, 
pulleys, and other apparatus. Improve- 
ments which may be made include 
relocation, addition of sight glasses to 
check drainage, and installation of test 
valves to determine drainage capacity 
and ability to drain lines. 

Since valves are a source of trouble, 
the number in any system should be 
kept at a minimum. So-called auxiliary 

valves are often only an extra expense 

which is not justified. Many plant 
operators have been amazed at the 
number of valves that can be elimi- 
nated when such a program is put in 
effect. 

The old habit of providing auxiliary 
piping is no longer popular. Auxiliary 
piping means that an almost duplicate 
system is often installed and kept idle, 
as a guard against failure that seldom 
occurs, or it may supplant the regular 
piping for the week or so each year that 
the main piping is being repaired or 
serviced. The expense involved is out 
of proportion for the use obtained. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS. Where 
inspection is systematic, maintenance 
and repairs, other than those occa- 
sioned by an emergency, should be 
based on the inspection report. The 
follow-up should be such that the re- 
sults are noted on the original report. 

It is not sufficient to wait until 
joints leak because of deteriorated 
gaskets before they are renewed, nor is 
it right simply to tighten up flange 
bolts to correct frequent leakage at 
such places. An improperly installed 
piping system will give trouble, and no 
amount of superficial repairing will 
correct it. Joints which have been cut 
by leakage should be built up and re- 
faced. 

There are no savings in welding up 
a leak in the wall of a pipe if the entire 
wall is being subjected to corrosion be- 
cause of oxygen. The defective piping 
should be removed and the cause 
checked. 
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SAFE TY 
OILE RS 


HIGHLIGHTS: Hot Bear- 
ings and Dripping Oil Are 
Hazard — Close - Fitting 
Clothes Safest—Automatic 
Lubrication Reduces 


Danger of Accidents. 


I T Is oBvious that there is danger of 
injury to the man who attempts to 
oil the bearings of machinery unless 
he has adequate protection against 
contact with revolving pulleys, gears, 
and shafts. It is not so obvious that 
there is sometimes danger of serious 
explosions, fires, and wreckage of 
buildings if certain bearings are not 
kept supplied with the proper oil film 
or are over-flowed with oil. ‘These dan- 
gers, and the precautions to be taken, 
are discussed fully in a Safe Practice 
Pamphlet published by the National 
Safety Council, Inc., of which the 
following is an abstract. 

A high-speed bearing, or a bearing 
out of alignment, or one set or adjusted 
cuipeale: or one with a heavy load 
will generate excessive frictional heat 
if a film of lubricating material is not 
provided to reduce the friction. The 
result may be: 

1. The starting of a fire by ignition 
of dust, oil, wood, or other flammable 
material, or vapor, nearby. 

2. Freezing of the bearing, in which 
the revolving member and the bearing 
expand so that they bind and all mo- 
tion is slowed down or suddenly 
stopped, resulting in serious strain to 
the bearing, the revolving member, 
and all attachments. 

3. The bearing liner, if of soft metal 
with a low melting point, melts and 
allows the revolving member to vi- 
brate, likewise exposing the bearing, 
the revolving member, and all attach- 
ments to severe strain. 

It does not require a vivid imagina- 
tion to picture the wide range of dis- 
asters likely to result from such con- 
ditions. 

Use of automatic lubrication is 
recommended, as it reduces the danger 
of bearings becoming overheated 
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1, Clothing of the oiler should be 
close fitting, with no ragged ends; 
no torn, unbuttoned, or loose 
sleeves; no loose or torn trouser 
legs; no long neckties nor gloves 
that might become caught in ma- 
chinery. 


2. Oilers should know the correct 
use of ladders and stepladders, the 
correct way of placing a ladder . 
and oiling from it. 


3. The bearings of several counter- 
shafts should not be oiled from one 
position of the ladder if this in- 
volves dangerous reaching. 


4. Stepladders ‘should not be 
placed astride machinery in motion. 


5. Care should be taken not to 
walk or stand on machines while 
they are running. 


6. Idle belts which ore hanging 
about revolving shafting should 
not be used as supports in reach- 


bearings. 


Fig. 1. 


through neglect, and simultaneously 
makes it unnecessary for the oiler to 
expose himself to the hazards of mov- 
ing machinery. Ball and roller bear- 
ings offer so little frictional resistance 
that ordinarily little lubrication is re- 
quired for their proper operation. 
This puts them in a class with auto- 
matically oiled bearings as regards 
safety, except that an automatically 
oiled ball or roller bearing will operate 
for even a longer time without atten- 
tion. 


OVERHEATED BEARINGS. In addi- 
tion to the strain placed on machinery 
due to the binding effect of overheated 
bearings, fire dangers of serious pro- 
portions may develop under certain 
conditions. A hot bearing can be the 
starting point of a dust explosion or a 
lint fire of enormous proportions. In 
a chemical plant, where flammable 
vapors are present, hot bearings are 
also dangerous. In fact, such results 
are possible any place where there are 
flammable dusts, vapors, liquids, or 
dry materials surrounding, or in con- 
tact. with, the bearing. 

If bearings are necessary in such 
places, it is obvious that they should 
be the best type possible for the serv- 


7. Reaching over 

or between moving belts 

waste or rags to wipe excess 
from moving shafts are dange 
habits and should be strictly pr: 
hibited. 


8. Belts should not be thrown off 
with-the hands. 


9. Oil holes should be kept clean 
and free from dirt. 


10. The oiler should be careful not 
to overflow bearings with oil. 


11. The spout of the oil can should 
be kept clean of dirt particles 
which might prevent the flow of. 
oil. 


12. The proper lubricant should be 
used for the various bearings. Th 
oiler should know the differe 
kinds of oil and grease on han 
and the bearings for which 

are to be used. - 


Instruction chart items should be explained by foreman to each oiler. 


ice demanded of them and that they 
be given most careful attention while 
in use. It is entirely possible to equip 
bearings in extra hazardous locations 
with devices which will sound an 
alarm in the event of an excessive rise 
of temperature. Devices for this pur- 
pose are being marketed. Alarms 
should warn before dangerous tem- 
peratures are reached. 

In many plants workmen of special 
training and long experience are desig- 
nated to inspect and oil shafting prior 
to the regular starting time of the 
plant. This plan has not always proved 
satisfactory, as oilers are sometimes 
late or delayed in their work, and if 
the engineer should start the machin- 
ery while the oiler is engaged in his 
duties, a serious accident may follow. 
This hazard can be guarded against, 
however, where disconnecting appli 
ances permit cutting off the section 
the oiler is working on; the oiler should 
cut out that section and padlock the 
appliance so that it can not be thrown 
in. If such appliances are not it- 
stalled, a safe practice is to requitt 
that the oiler report personally to the 
engineer and see that the machinery 
he is going to work on is cut out and 

(Continued on page 154) 
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How One Mill Aids 


PAPER CONSERVATION 


HIGHLIGHTS:—Both Conservation and Salvage Re- 
ceive Attention of William Carter Co.—Reduces Size 


of Forms and Weight of Paper—All Paper Scrap Saved 


4HE ACUTE SHORTAGE OF PAPER 
| brought about by the war led the 
William Carter Co., Needham 
Heights, Mass., underwear manufac- 
turer for more than three-quarters of a 
century, to plan paper conservation 
many months ago. Activities center 
upon salvage of all available paper used 
in the mills and offices of the company 
in Georgia and Massachusetts, and 
upon reducing the over-all amount of 
paper handled. The acute need to re- 
duce paper consumption in the United 
States was described in these columns 
in January. The current voluntary 
campaign must save a million tons, or 
the hardships of regimented restric- 
tions will be enforced. 

As advocated in the current pro- 
gram, considerable work has been done 
at Carter in the direction of economiz- 
ing in the use of forms, standardization 
of records, reduction in the variety of 
boxes used in shipments, and re-use of 
boxes. Part of this work belongs to 
normal improvement in managerial 
routines, the paper savings being by- 
products. Formerly many underwear 
and foundation garment boxes were re- 
covered to meet changes in products; 
but now these are re-used by merely 
pasting new labels over old ones. 

There are now over 100 different 
box sizes in the company’s line. Seri- 
ous study is being given to reducing 
this number, as well as to adopting 





lighter box stock; but, in the mer- 
chandising of this type of product, 
goods cannot be folded as advan- 
tageously for packing as in some other 
lines, because of the eye appeal of the 
customary flat-folded garments. 


REDUCES PAPER WEIGHT. Weight 
of paper stock used in order forms has 
been reduced from 16 to 12 lbs. per 
ream, a 25% saving on the 50,000 to 
100,000 sets which are ordered at one 
time. Regulations require uniform use 
of 12-Ib. stock, although if thinner pa- 
per were permitted for triplicate sheets, 
say 9-lb. stock, both time in identifica- 
tion and weight of paper would be 
further saved. It is necessary now to 
print the word “Triplicate” on the 
12-Ib. stock. 

Carter’s payroll forms have been re- 
duced in size. Sheets formerly 14x 
18-in. have been cut down to about 
12 x 12-in. resulting in paper saving of 
43%. Even greater saving was achieved 
in another form which was cut down 
from 14x 18-in. to the standard letter 
size of 84x 1l-in. This permitted use 
of an ordinary typewriter to handle 
these forms, and in one department 
avoided the requisitioning of a special 
wide-carriage typewriter. This analysis 
and simplification of forms is a con- 
tinuing practice in this company. 

In the last three months no less 
than 100,000 Ib. of paper scrap have 
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been salvaged by the Needham 
Heights, Mass., plants of the Carter 
organization, most of it being sold to 
paper box makers. 

To point up the salvage work, these 
activities have been put in charge of a 
veteran employee of 40 years’ service, 
on full time basis. This man is re- 
sponsible for the accumulation, sorting 
(carbon paper cannot be used by these 
processors), boxing and/or baling of 
paper of all kinds at the Needham 
Heights headquarters, which is the 
final center of production and delivery 
for the several plants. A floor area 
about 25 x 40 ft. has been set aside for 
paper salvage. No mechanical equip- 
ment is required in ncrmal routine 
salvage, except where baling and 
weighing is necessary. Discarded office 
forms, old letter heads, envelopes, 
newspapers, paper towels and many 
other items are collected daily from all 
departments. To increase the supply 
of old newspapers, which are useful in 
packing shipments, the company let it 
be known through employees that it 
would pay the going price in cash or 
War Savings Stamps for these. 

Posters supplied by manufacturers 
of tissues, towels, etc., and typed 
notices by company officials featuring 
the importance of paper saving as a 
war measure are widely distributed 
through departments. Employee re- 
sponse has been very helpful. 
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Reduction of size in payroll forms is indicated above. Lighter stock is also used. 
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Sharp Increase in TEXTILEPR 


HIGHLIGHTS: Peak Production Needed While Actual 
Rate is Now 13% Off—Government Men Have Sur- 
veyed Field and Find Personnel Administration the Prime 


Problem, Cutting Absenteeism Biggest Opportunity 


Fy]7HERE IS CURRENTLY emerging in 
) Wediidaion a factual picture of 
production requirements in the cotton 
textile industry, which, to say the least, 
has alarming aspects. The essence of 
it is the gap between estimated re- 
quirements and prospective produc- 
tion. War Manpower Commission, 
War Production Board’s Textile Bu- 
reau, and the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements are moving more closely 
together to deal with the situation 
and formulate a policy to prevent the 
gap from widening. 


MORE NEEDED; LESS PRODUCED. 
While Government estimates for 
1944 cotton-textile requirements have 
not been disclosed, unofficial estimates 
place them above the 1942 peak year 
production figures; likewise, it is indi- 
cated that it will be nip and tuck with 
the industry to equal 1943’s much 
lower production. Although little is 
known about the details of military 
textile requirements, it is known that 
military procurement, after dropping 
in the early part of the last quarter of 
1943, is at present climbing again and 
facing serious shortages in such fabrics 
as herringbone twills, poplins, bagging, 
tent canvas, and sateens. The factor, 
however, that is causing a sharp in- 
crease in minimum essential require- 
ments is the expanding lend-lease and 
relief-and-rehabilitation requirements, 
as well as FEA and other Government 
export demands. At present it would 
appear that if Government and mili- 
tarv needs are met first and the current 
rate of production continues, civilians 
might get, in yardage, two-thirds or 
less of what OCR has estimated as 
bedrock essentials for the vear. AI- 
readv cotton textiles have shown a 
drop of about 13% in the production 
level over peak production of 1942: 
and a drop of approximately 6% in 
emplovment and manpower levels. 
To halt downward trends, the Gov- 
ernment has started out with an actual, 
on-the-spot, fact-finding survev of con- 
ditions in representative southern 


cotton mills. A joint mission*, com- 
*J. P. Powell, WPR Textile Bureau. Cotton 
Branch ; Alerandcer Smalley, Assistant to the Vice 


Chairman for Civilian Requirements, WPB;: J. B 
Montgomery, WMC, Industrial Allocation Div 
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posed of one member from WMC, 
one from WPB’s Textile Bureau and 
one from OCR, has recently returned 
to Washington after visiting a number 
of representative southern mills and 
field offices of the different agencies. 
Government policy to deal with the 
situation will be based on their find- 
ings and recommendations, correlated 
with other known data. The group 
visited 12 mill managements, repre- 
senting more than 50 mills in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama, employing in 
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Labor-Management Committee Aids Production at Bigelow Sanford . 
Posters Aid Employee Morale.... . 
Training New Employees......... 
gL eee ree 
Review Results of Job Methods Training...................... 
Personnel Problems.............. 
Textile Workers Press for Wage Increases................-+4+-- 
Poor Reaction from Payroll Deductions?...................++5. 
Training Loomfixers Quickly...... 


30 Mills Experiment with Labor-Management Committees 
Results of Labor-Management Committees at Avondale 
Better Quill-Room Management... 
Increased Woman-Power Helps Dixie to Run 
Better Quill-Room Management. . . 
Piece Work and Bonus Systems. . . . 
Personnel Department Should Hire and Fire 
Training Loomfixers Quickly. ..... 
Reducing Absenteeism........... 
Firth ““War Corps” of Young Men Eases Manpower Shortage 
Training Loomfixers Quickly...... 


Reducing Absenteeism............ 
New Employee Training Plans.... . 
Manpower Is Key to Textile Output Increase 
Training New Employees Quickly. . 
Streamlined Training — Mill Man Approves TWI Program 
Training Loomfixers Quickly... ... 
Clothing for Women in Men’s Jobs 
Training Loomfixers Quickly. ..... 
Manpower Moves in Washington Help Textiles 
The Accident-Prone Employee Can be Weeded Out............. 
Absenteeism: A Fancy Name for Playing Hooky 


By GLADYS 
MONTGOMERY 


Washington Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD 


all more than 60,000 workers. The 
trip included also a cursory plant in- 
spection of six mills, and a conference 
at headquarters of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association. 

The survey did not disclose the ex- 
istence of new problems, but a great 
deal was learned about the prevalence 
and relative importance of the various 
maladjustments; steps which have to 
be taken by the mills themselves to 
solve these problems; the assistance 
and cooperation being given the in- 
dustry by field officers of various 
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ARTICLES ON PERSON 


The phases of personnel administration referred to by Washington authorities in 
accompanying article have all been covered in some detail in TEXT ILE WORLD. 
aid readers who may wish to refer to this material the following listing of pertinent art 
and items has been prepared, covering issues back to Pearl Harbor: 
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agencies, and the extent to which in- 
creased production can reasonably be 
expected. It was emphasized by the 
group that whatever recommendations 
ire adopted should move forward 
simultaneously, since the success of 
ny one measure depends to a large 
extent on its coordination in point of 
time with all the others. This is merely 
to say that the program must move 
forward as a unit. 


PERSONNEL WORK THE KEY. Person- 
nel administration was given as the 
number one problem of these com- 
panies. Since there are not nearly 
enough personnel specialists to go 
around, top management in most 
companies has the burden of formu- 
lating and administering the details 
of personnel policy. The Government 
observers advocate more objective 
selection of workers for training and 
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upgrading to specialized jobs, on a 
basis of native aptitude. Benefits in 
the way of reduced labor costs and in- 
creased worker satisfaction would be 
realized. However, it is recognized 
that this cannot be achieved overnight. 

Most of the mills visited are doing 
as much as they know how to do in 
the way of training, considering the 
lack of qualified persons to develop 
and administer training programs. 
WMC Training-Within-Industry as- 
sistance is being used in many mills. 
One mill is availing itself of all three 
forms of TWI (Job Instructor, Job 
Method and Job Relations Training). 
A trip through the mill disclosed many 
new labor-saving methods and devices 
which had been suggested by workers 
as a direct result of Job Methods 
Training. The same training enabled 
the mill to assimilate rapidly a large 
quantity of green hands. The com- 


mittee recommends that WMC in- 
crease the amount of training service 
for textile workers. 

Several mills have been successful 
in gradually increasing the proportion 
of non-whites in their working force. 
In hiring non-whites, the committee 
feels that WMC’s aptitude tests 
would be of great value. 

Government funds, the reporters 
contend, should be provided for child 
care centers where the need exists. A 
number of mills are operating nurser- 
ies and kindergartens so that mothers 
of young children may work. Only 
one of the mills visited reported any 
success in cutting through the red 
tape to secure Lanham-Act funds or 
other Federal day-care assistance. 
Child-care efforts were found to be 
most important in mills and factories 
representing large concentrations of 
employment. 


GREATEST OPPORTUNITY. The group 
maintains that the greatest single op- 
portunity for increased output lies in 
the further reduction of absenteeism. 


‘Batecism: In Total War It Requires Different Treatment. ..... April 74 The rate of absenteeism in the mills 
mteeism: How One Mill Approaches the Problem........... April 75 visited varied from less than 2% to 
miteeism: Washington Studies Causes and Cures............ April 78 more than 10%. with an estimated 

— aa ge eer a a average of perhaps 6%. Many of the 

anpower,r a era ena a Sk a ae a er ee ae eee ee ee IViaTc aw , ~T , av . 
ving Manpower and Womanpower..................-.+++- March 57 a is ey aaa sr vet - os 
our, and Work-or-Fight Orders Clarified................... March 59 workers needed if they would all wor 
ming Card-Room Jobs to Women...................eee008 March 62 regularly. 
ikers for New Jobs Quickly — Training Program............... March 57 Four principal factors were cited 
e lips for Those Who Handle Mem. .........<..0..08ec00% March 60 as the basic causes of absenteeism, 
00 Women Wanted for Textile Mills in 1943.............. March 63 namelv: failure to realize the essenti- 
kportation Survey to Enable Workers to Get to Mill.......... March 75 ality of textile production; shortage of 
—: for Employees. ......... 2-1-6... sees eee eee eeees February 91 servants for housecleaning and child 
ya 8. SEP eee ree February 124 sean iiheihian ith ye age 
p Wanted-Female” Is Call of Many Mills.................. January 55 care; higher-than-usual family income 
Conditioning for Worker Comfort.....................0.. January 71 with fewer debts and spending Oppor- 
Ment Prevention Discussed by Textile Men.................. January 81 tunities, resulting in diminished In 
I,as a Foreman, Can Meet Challenge of War Effort......... January 98 centive to work; and_ transportation 
mont Opens Personnel Building...................00.000- January 99 difficulties. Attendance bonuses and 


medals have been given workers in 
some of the mills to reduce absen- 
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tt CMP Means to Textile Men; Manpower No. 1 Problem. ... . December 56 


ing ‘Tables — How to Take a Manpower Inventory.......... December 76 teeism. 

Get Good Results with WMC Training Program........... Decemter 72 Government investigating officials 
ill Manpower Control Suggested. ...............0.-00005- December 78 recommend a publicity campaign of 
kn Relations in Mill Discussed by STA..................5. December 117 : 


the right kind. Textile workers, draft 


pol of Spinning-Room Labor.....................sseee00: November 80 we 
Puen ae of Wartime Conservation. ............... October 62 — ne Te poem oe ~ 
at Collins & Aikman; Plan Behind Unusual Record......... September 78 eee ee " se gi a 
)Dramatizes its Part in War Effort.................0.000- September 150 of the industry to the war effort. 
al Politics Among Workers Impair Effectiveness............ August 78 Posters, bulletins and employee bulle- 
‘Plant Transportation Systems Solve Problems............... August 74 tins should be aimed more toward 
ictions to Learners Discussed by STA Weavers.............. June 110 textile production. Except for the 
MUNDI ic foes Seen ewk yin vaweds'ws March 58 tire cord mills, there has been little 
Instructor Training — Benefit from WPB's ee February 104 assistance in this particular respect 
Cntianeae, . February 97 ee gee ee ee 
lanagement — Modem or Static?..............2..ceeee February 82 statements from Anny and Navy pet- 


sonnel. Criticism is made that most 

of the posters available stress the im- 

portance of guns, ships, tanks, etc., 
(Continued on page 156) 


vartment of short news stories under the heading “Employee Morale Boosters” has 
red in all issues from May, 1943, to date. 
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Industry Begins to Grasp 
M-317 and AMENDMENTS 


HIGHLIGHTS: Original Deterring Effect of WPB Cor- 


rective Order on Distribution and Production Largely 
Eliminated—Further Amendments Effective on Feb. 21. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ROM THE STANDPOINT of an oper- 
EF ating mechanism, Government and 
textile officials are looking to M-317, 
in its present amended form, to dis- 
tribute priority-rated orders more 
evenly among mills, and by the same 
token to narrow the gap between de- 
mand and supply of the most needed 
goods. They agree, however, that it 
is going to take some time to bring 
about the shifting of orders called for 
in WPB’s corrective edict. Refusal of 
the industry to fall in line with the 
spirit of the order might well lead to 
more drastic regulations. 

It had been apparent for some time 
that certain mills were overloaded with 
forced business, while others either 
refused to fill rated orders or were evad- 
ing them. The unbalance was threat- 
ening the working of the entire priority 
system. Therefore, M-317 was de- 
veloped. 


RATINGS AND DISTRIBUTION. M-317 
has two types of schedules—preference 
rating schedules and _ distribution 
schedules. Distribution schedules are 
for cotton yarns, fine cotton goods, 
carded gray goods, etc. Column IV of 
the order shows the percentage of yarn 
or fabric production which must be 
sold on preference ratings. Those 
quantities may not be sold without 
preference ratings. Percentages are not 
the result of caprice; they represent 
known quantities which will in a cal- 
endar quarter be disposed of on rated 
orders. (Refer to Form 658). 

This is the way in which the calcu- 
lations are made. A requirements com- 
mittee with representatives of various 
claimant agencies has been set up. The 
committee, after considering various 
claims, divides the anticipated produc- 
tion among them. By stating a per- 
centage in Column IV, which each 
producer is obligated to accept on 
rated business, the burden of the 
ratings is equalized and that, in turn, 
tends to equalize the proportion of 
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goods which the mills will have for 
distribution free from ratings. 

It is conceded that the percentages 
in some cases may be too high or too 
low. This will be corrected by ex- 
perience. WPB textile officials say 
that some producers, particularly those 
who heretofore did not carry their just 
share of ratings, will continue to duck, 
positively, by avoiding ratings, or 
negatively, by not seeking rated busi- 
ness. They will then claim that Gov- 
ernment sights were too high and that 
at the end of the quarter they should 
receive relief. However, since in most 
cases WPB spokesmen say it will not 
be unduly difficult for the mills to 
obtain the rated business, and, since it 
is probable that the percentages are 
correct, no individual relief will be 
given. On the other hand, if at the 
end of the quarter it should appear to 
the Cotton Branch of WPB that after 
“good faith” endeavors, mills gen- 
erally have been unable to obtain rated 
business (this being indicative that 
the rated demands will not take up the 
specific percentages) then an adjust- 
ment would be justified. 


ALLOCATE 10% FOR EXPORT. Just as 
an unwillingness to accept rated 
orders has been manifested by the 
mills, a similar unwillingness existed 
with respect to export orders. Since 
the requirements committee has ap- 
proved the disposition of approxi- 
mately 10% for export, it was neces- 
sary in the case of fabric distribution 
to obligate producers to deliver a 
minimum percentage, generally 10% 
against rated export orders (Column 
III). Accordingly, Column TV shows 
a minimum which must be delivered 
against all rated orders including the 
export percentages of Column IIT. 
With the fixing of minimum per- 
centages which all producers must 
accept, it appeared in manv instances 
that certain quantities could be con- 
sidered absolutely free from the obliga- 


tions of PR-1. Therefore, Column IV 


provides for percentages beyond which 
rated orders need not be accepted. 
PR-1 applies up to that percentage. 

The other series of schedules con- 
tained in M-317 are preference rating 
schedules. They assign ratings to 
classes of persons to obtain specified 
fabrics or yarns to be used as provided 
in the schedules. This does not mean 
that the order prevents persons from 
obtaining textiles without ratings. The 
order does not prevent those named 
groups of persons from obtaining the 
specified textiles for other purposes or 
other textiles for the specified pur- 
poses. Nor does it prevent groups not 
named from obtaining these or other 
textiles. Many questions have been 
raised which were related to the gen- 
eral workings of the priority system 
rather than simply M-317. 


TRENDS AFFECTED BY M-317. After 
the amendment of Dec. 24, certain 
factors tended to impede the distri- 
bution of goods. According to Sidney 
Jarcho, of WPB’s Legal Division, any 
tule or condition which changes cus- 
tomary practices or makes people un- 
certain what they are supposed to do 
inevitably causes delays. Also, he 
pointed out, there were many gradual 
trends that merely became more evi- 
dent after the amendment was issued. 

One other accomplishment of the 
order was to make the production of 
vertical organizations subject to rating 
obligations. For example, the cutter 
who produced his own goods and was 
not in the business of selling goods is 
nevertheless treated as a mill and his 
fabric production is subject to the 
distribution schedules. 

An interpretation of M-317 and 
amendments consisting of 34 ques: 
tions and answers was issued on fan. 
17, 1944. It represented queries of 
general interest and clarified the order 
in many respects. On Feb. 21, another 
amendment was issued. In the main, 
it clarified the certification require- 
ments in connection with the use of 
ratings. It adjusted some of the pet 
centages and removed ratings which 
had been given for hospital clothing 
and women’s work clothing, as well 4s 
ratings for certain fabrics formerly 
given for men’s and boys’ work cloth- 
ing. Instead, individual requests will be 
considered.—G. T. M. 
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PRACTICAL PROCEDURE used to 
A obtain better control over the 
number of picks in a cloth, and one 
which requires less changing of the 
pickwheel on a loom that shows ex- 
cessive take-up, is to build up the 
take-up drum so the same pickwheel 
will give approximately the desired 
number of picks off the loom. 

The least expensive method is to 
leave the worn drum covering on the 
drum, and place a new covering over 
the old one so as to build up the cir- 
cumference of the take-up drum. In 
time, the right circumference will be 
obtained. In building up drums, when 
using other than spiral coverings, close- 
joining seams should be made. All new 


RAYON AND SILK SECTION—Chapter 9 


coverings can be glued so seams will 
appear at different places lengthwise 
of the drum surface. Generally, three 
or four additional coverings will suffice. 

There are various materials available 
for coverings, such as leather, cork, 
numerous compositions of rubber, 
metallic covered emery cloth or paper, 
and many different grades of garnet or 
sandpaper. 

Leather, rubber, metallic coverings, 
and some of the cork coverings come 
in narrow rolls of 2- to 4-in. widths for 
winding on the drum, as shown in Fig. 
RS48. Other types of roll coverings 
are generally obtainable in full-width 
sheets so it is not necessary to spiral the 
covering. This type of covering may 
be glued or tacked to the roll; how- 
ever, gluing is preferred. 

If the worn covering is to be re- 
moved, do not use sharp tools, as this 
results in the gouging out of spots 
around the drum. Whenever possible, 


Mtr 


Fig. RS49. Placing new sandpaper on 
take-up drum without the use of glue. 
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TAKE-UP MOTION——By. H. E. Wenrich 
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covering 


Fig. RS48. Method of spiraling take-up 
drum covering. 


paper-back coverings should be soaked 
with water for easy removal. After 
sponging, the water is allowed to pene- 
trate into the covering and within a 
few minutes the paper can be removed 
in large strips by pulling in from the 
drum end. Before recovering, allow 
the drum to dry, then rub the surface 
lightly with sandpaper to remove any 
projections that may still remain on 
the drum. 

The take-up drum is covered with 
sandpaper as follows: Lay the roll of 
sandpaper on the floor and mark the 
width of the drum on the paper. Allow 
a length of paper equal to the circum- 
ference of the roll and cut the paper 
accordingly. Tack the paper to the roll, 
as shown in Fig. RS49, using carpet 
tacks and staggering them 1 in. from 
the edge of the sandpaper, as indicated 
by A. Roll the drum around so the 
sandpaper overlaps slightly the row of 
tacks and place tacks at points B. Sand 
the paper lightly across the drum 
where it overlaps so as to present a 
smooth joint. This will prevent creases 
and starting cuts when the loom is 
stopped over weekends. 

When gluing on new coverings, the 
top take-up roll and felt-covered pres- 
sure roll are removed from the loom 
to allow easy accessibility to the task. 
In using shellac, water glass (carton 
glue), or liquid glue, the substance is 
placed upon the drum surface when 
the loom is empty or cloth is out of 
the way, but when cloth is in the 
loom, the adhesive is spread upon the 
covering back. Where seams join, all 
traces of glue must be removed. 
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(CY UCCESSFUL NEEDLE-REVERSE PLAT- 
Dp inc depends on the resiliency of 
the needles, the position and condition 
of the cam face of the presser jack cam, 
and the movement of the presser cam 
levers. All these factors are influenced, 
to a limited extent, by thumbscrew 
adjustment 3, Fig. C55, which con- 
trols the backward movement of the 
jack-cam lever. 

The repeated deflecting of the 
needle-stem during reverse plating will, 
in time, reduce its resiliency. When 
this happens, the needles that have 
lost their ability to assume their nor- 
mal position will fail to snap back and 
likely cause reverse plating when such 
action is not required. When such a 
condition exists, remove the old nee- 
dies and replace with new ones with 
normal resiliency. Sometimes this ac- 
tion may continue for a few minutes 
before the knitter locates the distorted 
plating. To prevent bad plating and 
give the fixer a chance to replace the 
“dead” needles, the sinkers, and sinker 
cams on the NRP-Model have been 
modified to correct for such plating 
inaccuracies. The latest machines of 
this model are equipped with sinkers 
and sinker cams that tend to overcome 
bad plating of this nature. The fixer 
can remove the “dead” needles at 
regular intervals. 

The useful life of the deflection 
needles partially depends on _ the 
amount of pressure applied to the 
presser jacks by the presser jack cam 
], Fig. C55. The. position of the 
presser jack cam, for best results, 
should be such that when it deflects 
the jacks the needles will be flexed in- 
ward just enough to barely touch the 
top of the cylinder, as shown by the 
position of the needles A and B. The 
broken line shown on the outside edge 
of the needle cylinder top, in Fig. C55, 
and marked “Regular Needle Line,” 
indicates the path taken by the needles 
that are not selected to reverse plate. 

Care of the presser jack cam | 
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CIRCULAR MACHINES—Chapter XIX (Cont.) 
NEEDLE-REVERSE PLATING—By Julian W. Hughes 


should not be overlooked. It should 
be polished the same as the stitch 
cams. Although the cam is of high- 
quality metal and properly tempered to 
withstand wear, the face of the cam 
will, in time, become rough if not pol- 
ished and smoothed from time to time. 
When the face is polished or burn- 
ished, the entire face should be re- 
finished. If the burnishing is concen- 
trated at a rough spot on the cam, it 
will tend to distort the contour of the 
face and, sooner or later causes presser 
trouble. 

To off-set normal wear of the presser 


Throat of sinkers 
Need/e presser 
Presser jack 


Cam holds 
three need/es 


jack cam, and to obtain the proper 
pressure for the most efficient needle 
flexing, the movement of cam lever 2 
is regulated by an adjustable thumb- 
screw 3. The position of the thumb- 
screw 3 limits the backward movement 
of the cam lever 1] when it is thrown 
into action. This adjustment is made 
when the machine is reverse plating. 
When the position of the cam lever 2 
is such that an adjustment of the 
thumbscrew 3 deflects the needles, as 
previously described, the locknut 
should be tightened so as to maintain 
in correct adjustment the cam lever. 


sReguiar needle line 


Outside edge of needle cylinder top 


Throat ledge of sinkers 


vat UL 


taut ntatTt 
PH 


_- | 
Need/e A” a m 
Need/e"B” 


Top of needle cylinder top 


Needle A. : 


Needles just touching 
needle cylinder top 


Needle Bx. | 


Method of adjusting presser jack-cam. Relationship between needles and cylinder 
top are shown, and position taken by the needles under the jack-cam indicated. 
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Roller-Type Card 
for Staple Rayon 


A roller-type card which handles 
taple rayon of different lengths, espec 
ally staple over 2 in. long and of 
various deniers, has been des igned by 
\Whitin Machine Works, W hitineville. 
Mass. The regular Whitin cotton 
card chassis is used, permitting mills 
to convert their present 40 in. flat 
top cards to a roller-top type. 
With the exception of three major 
changes, the new machine remains 
substantially the regular cotton card. 
First, a double lap feed is employed. 
This arrangement reduces .the varia 
tions in lap “regul: irity and also, because 
of the slower “speed of the feed rolls, 
improves the action of the lickerin. 
Second, a set of six workers and strip 
pers are substituted for the regular 
flats. By this means, thorough card- 
ig is Obtained so that any ‘type of 
lend will be properly opened and pre 
pared with a minimum amount of 
amage and loss. And third, a two- 
oiler front is provided so that with 
a normal-weight sliver, an hourly pro- 
uction of about 25 lb. is obtained. 
Other minor changes include an im- 
proved worker bonnet that controls 
the air currents and prevents fiber 
from loading at the roll bearings. Very 
little free sliver can blow out at the 
des to cause either loss or trouble 
Under normal working conditions 
not more than 0.75% of fiber will be 
t as waste during the carding process. 
Since workers and strippers are not 
sclective, as are the regular flats, no 
change in percentage of mix takes 
P ice while carding. This is an im 
tant feature, especially when blends 
ntaining wool are emploved. 
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Detachable Sheaves 


Quick and easy detaching and chang 
of sheaves to different sizes are 
tcatures of Pyott Sheaves, produced 
LEXTILI 
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Roller-type card for handling long-staple rayon (Whitin) 


by Pyott foundry and Machine Co., 
328 N. Sangamon St., Chicago. A 
socket w sench is the only tool required 
for making sheave changes. A tapered 
split hub is first keyed and setscrewed 

the shaft. The sheave is then at- 
tached to the hub with pull-up bolts. 
The sheave and hub may be removed 
and replaced on a shaft a great many 
times without injury to the various 
parts and with the loss of very little 
time and cffort. 


Magnet for Removing 
Metal from Textile Fibers 


Permanent magnets for removing 
from cotton and other fibers small 
pieces of metal often baled with the 
fibers, have been produced by Besco 
Co., Hill St., Rochdale, Eng. These 
magnets may be applied to any textile 
processing machine, but are especially 
efhcient when attached to 
opening equipment. 

Ihe magnets are about 6 in. long, 34 
in. wide and 24 in. deen and mav be 
attached together to fit anv width of 

! Metal particles, mixed with 


pieces of 


machine. 


fiber passing beneath the magnets, are 
drawn to them, thus preventing their 
passage into the machine. Such pat 
ticles when struck by the beater blades 
or other revolving metal parts of open 
ing equipment cause sparks which fre- 
quently start fires. ‘hese magnets are 
made from highly magnetic alloys and 
are permanent in nature, hence requir- 
ing no electrical current 


Polarizer Stops 
Boiler Scale Formation 


Boiler pitting and 
may be reduced without th 
of water treatment by using a Polarizer, 
developed by Chemical Solvent Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. Consisting of a 
simple electrochemical cell of dis 
similar metals in contact with the 
boiler shell and operating on clectro 
static action and the repulsion prin 
ciple, scale forming matter in_ boiler 
watel precipitated. The precipitate 
collects in the bottom of the boiler 
ind should be blown-out about 
four hours. The unit 


scale, COTTOSION 


necessity 


every 
is supported by 
means Of hooks to staybolts in hori- 
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TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


FRICTION CLUTCH FOR 
SMALL POWER REQUIREMENTS 


Rolling-grip friction clutches available in 
two sizes, namely with a 31/) in. dia. disc 
and rated at 1/2 hp at 100 rpm, ard with a 
4/> in. dia. disc and rated at 1 hp at 100 
rpm, have been announced by Dodge Mfg 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. These clutches use 
steel balls which are forced into a "V"- 
shaped groove instead of fogg/cs. 


return tubular boilers and is 
swung on bars or braces in drums of 
water-tube boilers. 

\ction of the Polanzer depends on 
the difference in electrical properties 
between 98% copper and a special 
metal alloy which is slowly soluble 
in both acid and alkaline water. The 
special metal will neutralize water as 
it dissolves, thus preventing foaming, 
or caustic embrittlement and keeps 
boiler water chemically neutral. Use 
of this unit climinates necessity of em 


zontal 


ploying boiler compounds, 


the Polarnzer is un 
it is sclf cleaning and it 
requires only occasional Inspection at 


Cleaning. of 
necessary as 


the time of regular boilet Inspection. 
When replacement of — the 


special 
metal is nec¢ 


iv the end of the unit 
Is unscrewed and the old metal inserts 
pushed out from cither end. New in 
frame and 
the end screwed back into place 


tapped into. the 


serts arc 


Sewing Machine 
Needle Cooler 
\ d¢ VICE tOl CC 


high-speed industrial sewing 


] 1] 
Oung necedics on 


machines 
scaming heavy fabrics and cons 

quently reducing thread breakage, has 
en developed by Union Special Ma 

H00) North 

10. ‘This device consists of a 

attached to the electric 

ot the 


carry the au 


Wa 


Franklin 
Moro! 
sewing machine and a 
to the 
Records from a number 
of needle trades plants in which these 


vicinith 


of the need 
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units have been instalied show that 
the unit has climinated tircad burning 
and breakage due to overheated nee 
dles, has greatly increased needle life, 
permitted higher operating speeds and 
contributed toward substantial pro- 
duction increases. 


Solid Core Bobbin 


\ bobbin having tip and bottom the 
ame shape and size of a conventional 
bobbin, but having a solid core about 
the diameter of a pencil, has mad 
possible an increase of 25% in yarn 


capacity per bobbin. Developed in 


Conventional bobbin is shown at te left, 
while te solid core bobbin is illustrated to 
the right (Pepperell) 


Cooler for reducing thread 


the Blanket Division of the Biddeford 
plant, this bobbin has been patented 
and made available for use by other 
mills by the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Co., 160 State St., Boston. 

The use of this type of bobbin for 
rewinding, it is said, offers a very ma 
terial saving in winding costs, feelei 
waste, battery waste, in imperfections 
caused by transfer and permits opera 
tion on a reduced number of bobbins. 
Successful operation with this bobbin 
has been obtained on Hacoba winders 
and on Whitin-Schweiter winders 
When using spinning frames and no 
rewinding, additional varn savings are 
obtained over those normally found 
when using this solid core bobbin for 
rewinding. It has been found that a 
solid core bobbin, when properly made, 
will not warp or distort. ‘These bobbins 
ire available for use by textile mills 
under a licensing agreement which has 
been made with bobbin manufacturers. 


Electronic Pneumatic 
Controller 


Announcement of a pneumatic indi 
cating controller which does not em 
ploy a motor or other continuously 
moving parts, but is operated electron! 
cally, has been made by C. J. ‘Tagliabue 
Mfg. Co., 550 Park Ave., Brooklyn 5. 

The Celectray pneumatic controller 
consists of a mirror galvanometer and 
photoelectric amplifier that is com- 
bined with a pneumatic control con- 
sisting of a magnetic air-valve which 
acts as an amplifier and converter from 
electric to pneumatic action. Arrang¢ 
ment is provided for controlling the 
sensitivity of control and for having 


breakage (Union Special) 
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n and shut throttling or operation. 
Vhe light beam “follow-up” flag is 
moved back and forth by changes of 
he air pressure in the bellows of the 
“follow-up”’ assembly unless the sen- 
sitivitv-adjusting arm is turned to the 
ighest sensitivity on its scale. With 
this adjustment, the throttling range 
ero, the flag stands still as the con- 





Electronic pneumatic controller (Tagliabue) 


trol pressure varies and the controller 
icts as an on-and-off or open-and-shut 
controller, opening or closing the valve 
to its limits for small changes in tem- 
erature. If the sensitivity is lowered 
by moving the arm to a lower value 
nm the scale, then the flag will follow 
the light beam as it moves back and 
forth with changes of temperature. 
[he flag will follow to the limits of the 
throttling zone as determined by the 
sition of the arm. 


Useful Accessories 
for Textile Mills 


\n oil and grease absorbent, known 
§ Speedi-Dn, a product of Refiners 
Lubricating Co., 601 W. 26th St., 
New York, is being offered to absorb 
il and grease from wood, concrete, 
nd steel floors. ‘This product is non 
mbustible and will not readily burn 
en when oil-soaked. 


Belting made with the new GR-S 
vnthetic rubber can be joined to 


tural rubber belting with a vulcan 

spice, it is announced by ‘The 
I’. Goodrich Company. Ihis 
it possible to repair existing belt- 


ng when needed. 


\ flowmeter for measuring the flow of 


tactically anv liquid or gas is being 
tered by Schutte & Koerting Co., 


. Vhompson St., Philadelphia, 22. 

Vater capacities range from 19 c.c. pet 
to 38 g.p.m. and air capacities 
0.01 to 80 c.f.m. 
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Speeding Armature 
Repairs 


Repair periods may be cut by one 
half to one third the time normally 
required if radiant heat is used for dry 
ing armatures, according to Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Mills making their own electric mo 
tor repairs will find the use of radiant 
heat for drying insulating varnish on 
rewound armatures will cut materially 
the time that a motor so repaired is 
normally unproductive. Infra-red lamps 
of 250 watt and 120 in number are 
used. An 18-in, armature requiring 30 
hr. in the convection oven, but is 
baked in 8 hr. under infra-red, while 
a small 6-in. armature requires less 
than half this time to bake out. 

First cost and installation time is 
reduced when employing infra-red by 
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‘he old 
doors are removed, the roof ventilated, 
and two banks of lamps suspended on 
barn-door hangers, as illustrated. Each 
bank of 60 lamps consists of four rows 
mounted in a semi-circle, with a 27-in. 
radius. ‘he barn door hangers permit 
moving the banks so the lamps may be 
placed the proper distance from the 
armature surface irrespectiy e of its 
diameter. 

Hach group of five lamps is con- 
trolled by a 20 ampere safety switch; 
2+ such switches provide maximum 
flexibility of control. ‘The lamps are in 
three groups of five, 15-in. apart, to 
bake out three armatures simultane- 
ously. ‘The power supply is_ single 
phase, three-wire and the total load is 
30 kw. 


using the original brick oven. 


How to Align 
Shafting and Pulleys 

Belting cannot give service if the 
pulleys or shafting are out of align- 
ment, according to an article appearing 





Westinghouse Electric 
Armature baking time is reduced using radiant heat lamps in place of convection oven. Such 
a device may be constructed by mill maintenance men. 


& Mfg. Co 
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in a booklet entitled “Leather Belting 
Conservation,” published by Baldwin 
Belting & Leather Co. Indications of 
misalignment are belt running off the 
pulley at one side and rubbing o1 
climbing on flanged or step-cone 
pulleys. A simple test to determine 
whether the fault is the alignment o1 
a crooked belt, is to turn the belt insidc 
out or end for end. If it still runs to 
the same side of the pulley as before 
the fault is in the alignment. 

It is important to check drive align 
ment at least once a vear. In multiple 
story buildings, shifting of loads on 


Fig. i. Method of determining alignment if 
shafts are parallel. 


floor above shafting may cause it to be 
distorted or to be thrown out of align- 
ment. Some common faults in 
alignment are: 

1. Shafting carrying driving 
driven pulleys may not be parallel. 
2. Shafting may be sprung out of 
line. Hangers should alwz ys be lo- 
cated near the pulleys, the points of 
maximum load. ) 


drive 


and 


Fig. 2. Chec‘ing alignment of pulley, using a 
string. 


>. Dnving and driven pulleys may 
be offset. 

+. Pulley 
shafting 

\n easy method of aligning pullevs 
and shafting is shown in Figs. 1 and 2 


mav be eccentric with 
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ee 

. Check shafts with a level. 

. Determine if shafts are parallel by 
a icing taut string between shafts and 
oe ‘with large square, Fig. 1. 

Check alignment of pulleys using 


dias along their edges, as illustrated 


PRODUCTS & PROCESSES 


HEMICALS 


Water Repellent 
for Rayon Fabrics 


Development of a new water repel 
lent for specific use on acetate, viscose, 
and cuprammonium rayon fabrics, has 
announced by L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., New 
York. ‘The new compound, known 
as ‘Textarid 9158 is designed to produce 
a 100% spray rating on fabrics, such 
as acetate rayon taffeta, which are 
normally difficult to process  satisfac- 
torily with water- repellents. ‘Textarid 
918 is easily applied, and is said to im 
part a soft, full, mellow hand, without 


been 


impairing the tensile strength of the 


fabric. 


Solvent for Dyes 


lor pasting basic, acid, and vat dycs, 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp.., 
30 East 42nd St., New York, has an 
nounced a new solvent, known = as 
Kromfax Solvent. ‘This new solvent 
non-volatile, hygroscopic, prac 
tically colorless, liquid which is neu 
tral in reaction and completely soluble 
in water. It can be employed to re 
place in part or whole glycerine and 
other chemicals ordinarily employed 
for pasting the classes of dyes men 
tioned Kromfax Solvent is 
said to be particularly suitable for 
pasting difficulty soluble basic dyes, for 
printing 
his solvent can be employed also 
in pasting Rapidogen, Indigosol, an‘ 
izarine dyes; for pasting direct and 
icid colors for printing wool or sil! 
nd for cleaning printing rolls on 
hich dye pastes have become laked 
ind precipitited in the pattern. An 
cited for Kromfax Solvent 


IS a 


above. 


irect, discharge, or resist 


advantage 





in Fig. 2. If pulleys are same width, 
string should touch lightly at four 
points: A, B, C, and D. If pulleys a re 
of different widths, distance from 
string to pulley at points and B 
should be the same. If possible give 
pulley half turn and recheck. 


is that higher color values are obtained 
than with the usual solvents. a 
ally, the new solvent is thiodiglycol, o 
more exactly, B. B’ dibpdecmeelll 
sulphide. Since hydrochloric acid and 
compounds which generate hydro- 
chloric acid convert Kromfax Solvent 
into products that are dangerous to 
health, these compounds should not 
be used with the solvent. 


Stabilizing Agent 
for Fiber Lubricants 





A new type of compound which has 
a number of potential applications in 
the textile industry has been an 
nounced recently by American Choles 
terol Products, Inc., Milltown, N. | 
This compound, known as Amercho! 
S, is a blend of cholesterol and othe 
sterols. It is a semi-solid, non-volatile 
oil, completely soluble in most anima! 
vegetable, and mineral oils. It is in 
soluble in water, but emulsifies readil\ 
and forms stable water-in-oil emul 
sions which are neutral in reaction. 

One application for Amerchol S 1s 
as an addition to spraying, coning, 
and other oils used a fiber or yarn 
lubricants. A small percentage of the 
new compound is said to lower the 
interfacial tension to produce efficient 
wetting, spreading, and_ penetration: 
and to increase the stability of the 
lubricant, allowing it to be removed 
easily sad completely. Amerchol $ 
unsaponifiable and will not underg 
polymerization. It is stated that 
will not develop rancidity nor chang 
in color. 

Other 


clude 


applications for sterols 
their use as kier boiling 
dveing assistants, and finishing 

Chemically. sterols are polvev 
alcohols. Until recently 
sterols have been relatively scarce and 
high in price. Now, however, the 
are being produced commercially on a 
large scale. Amerchol S is believed 
to be the first compound of the ster! 
class to be introduced. 


secondary 
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Keeping a weave shed at tip-top efficiency involves many 


hol details. Breakdowns like these slow down production and 

o cost you money! 

i¢ 

nal . . -. Broken cast iron beam heads. 

m ..» Frazzled, split loom beam barrels. 

dil ..- Worn head gears, for both cam and crankshaft. 

= ... Loose-fitting beam locks. 

D1 You can think of any number of other troublesome items 

7 to add to this list. Often small by themselves they add up 

the to loss in efficiency and to impairment in the quality of 

the goods. 

76 West Point Foundry and Machine Company can restore 

- your weave shed to complete efficiency. Repairs of all 

ved kinds are available now. Broken cast iron beam heads can 

5 1s be replaced promptly. Or better still try our Etchison Steel 

Beam Heads for better performance and longer life. 

ng Check over your weave shed now and send us an order 
for the repairs you need. 
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establishe 


ae stand ready t0 soppy 
figures: Now is the time 


mation on tap- 





AWARDED 
ATwOooD 


THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY, STONINGTON: CONN-U'S A- 
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A $25 WAR BOND 
(>) FOR YOUR 


A $25 War Bond will be awarded each 
month for the most useful “kink'’ published 
in this department. This contest is open to 
all readers of TEXTILE WORLD, and there 
is no limit to the number of entries any one 
person may make. 

Contributions must be received not later 
than the last day of the month to be eli- 
gible for the award for the second succeed- 
ing month. 
tion 


Items may pertain to produc- 
methods, mill engineering, safety, 
cutting costs, improving quality, speeding 
up production; in brief, any little device, 
stunt, kink, or short-cut which you have 
tried out in your own mill and which you 
believe will be helpful to other mill men. 
should sufficient detail to 
permit other mill men to utilize the ideas 
in their Previously pub- 
lished material is not eligible for the award. 
Judges of the contest are the editors of 
TEXTILE WORLD. 

TEXTILE WORLD shall have the right to 
publish any item submitted. Items which are 
published will be paid for at our regular 
rate for this type of matter with extra pay- 
ment for appropriate sketches or photo- 
graphs. The sketch you submit need not be 
a finished drawing. 


Items contain 


own cperations. 


In writing to this department, give your 
real name and address as evidence of good 
faith and to permit payment for items ac- 
Your identity will not be published 
unless you give permission. 

Contributions should be addressed to: 
Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


cepted. 
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AN D 


SHORT=CUTS 


% THIS MONTH'S PRIZE WINNER 


Testing Barber-Colman Dropwires on Warpers 


‘The usual method of testing the 
dropwires on a_ Barber-Colman 
super-speed warper is to wait until 
the warper is running and pick out 
a wire at random and pull it back 
to see if it will stop the warper. 
‘Then the machine is restarted and 
another wire pulled back. It 
would be almost impossible to 
check all the dropwires in_ this 
manner, and even to check one 
wire on each row (which should 
be the minimum tested) would 
cause a great deal of unnecessary 
wear on the clutch and_ brakes. 
Also, this method does not give a 
true picture of the Warpel in Op- 
eration, because the tester pulls 
the wire back whereas, in actual 
operation, the wire must fall back 


Cree/ switch 


box 


To corttro/ box 


O ttt if y 
ly tt Light 
60 War ‘Fi D.W. 


1? CAGe Left 


of its own weight. A wire could 
be bent, tight, or have a small 
amount of lint on the contact, and 
if it was pulled back it would 
work: but if the thread broke it 
would not work. 

The next best method of test- 
ing dropwires is to reach in the 
creel, to break an end at the 
cheese while warper 1s running, 
and then to see if the wire will fall 
back and stop the warper. If this 
does not actuate the stop motion, 
the end is usually buried before 
the warper can be stopped manu- 
ally. Both these methods are very 
unsatisfactory. 

By using the “test light” 
method of checking, each wire of 

(Continued on page 114) 


Section of control box panel showing 
5 control switches 


To timit switch 


1 
7 | 
[ A 
J D.W. 


Right 
ARRANGEMENT FOR RAPID TESTING OF DROPWIRE STOPMOTION 


Clock 


Arrangement for rapid testing of dropwire stop motion. 


Worn Bearings Cut 
To Adjust for Wear 


Often, when th 


1 
CK OF 


1 cotton card wear down at 
bearings, the rollers are built 


welding. ‘This usuallv takes 
hours. A simpler way, which 


several 


take s 


only about 5 min., is to take the rolle 
bearing out and cut it in two. ‘Th 
thickness of the saw blade generall 
ikes all the play out of the bearin 

sure to cut the bearing across 1 
up and down. When th 
is back in operation the cu 
ire on the sides where there is rel 
tively little wear. (K-135 


1}) iching 
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for in due seas 


be shall reap, if We 


GALATIANS VI:9 


For over a year we have been saturated with good 
news about the war and yet — 


Our job is far, far from being accomplished. 


Even if the war in Europe is over before this is 
printed, we will still be a long way from the things 
we stafted out to win. 


Our job of “well doing” must go on and on. We can’t 
live on our war record after this war—and the post- 
war period is going to last a long time. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC Pe 
ONT. s.c. CONN. Cnn 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


(Continued from page 112) 


Testing Dropwires — This 
Month’s Prize-Winner 


: ‘ 
(Continued from page 112) 


the creel can be tested positively, in 
less than 45 min. ‘The clutch, brakes, 
and other mechanisms of the warper 
are not used at all in this method of 
testing. It is based on the principle 
that ir the dropwire will make a light 
bulb burn, it will stop the warper. 
lor this testing method the only 
materials necessary are a 60-watt light, 
a standard light socket (preferably one 
without a switch), a wire cage to guard 
the light against breakage, 6 ft. of 
ordinary drop cord, and two clips to 
fasten test light to switch and creel. 
‘The wires are tested between creel 
changes so that no threads are in them. 
Ihe testing procedure is as follows: 


First, disconnect the three green 
wires that are fastened to control 


switch No. 1 in the control box. One 
of these wires goes to right side of the 
crecl, one to the left side of the creel 
and the third to the clock. Clamp 
one end of the test light cord to the 
wire leading to the side of the creel 
to be tested. Be sure that bare wires 
and clips do not touch metal or the 
circuit will be grounded. Next clamp 
the other end of the test-light cord 
to the hot phase in the creel switch 
box. Do not pull this switch. ‘The test 
light should now be on. ‘Then turn 


Friction drum! 





down each dropwire on the side to be 
tested, to the inoperative position. 
When every wire is down, the light 
should go out. 

l’o get an accurate test, the warpcr 
must be in the running position, elec- 
trically. ‘lo do this, press the starter 
lever just as if starting the warpcr, 
but do not have the drum drive motor 
running. Since the drum is not run- 
ning, the limit switch will not work, 
so in order to put the control bars in 
running position, take a screwdriver 
and ground control switch No. 2. ‘This 
pulls up the loading lever and the 
wires are now ready to be tested. All 
this sounds like a lot of work, but it 
takes only about 3 min. ‘To test, turn 
up one wire at a time and hold it in 
the running position, then let the 
dropwire fall back. If it is operative, 
the test light will come on. Do not 
pull the wire back, if it does not fall 
back itself, it must be corrected.— 
l'ruman Coxe, Pelzer, S. C. 


Loom Friction for 
Light Woolen Work 


Woolens woven of fine yarn require 
light-pick work. Often trouble ap- 
pears in weaving because the regulat 
friction-band letoff is too heavy. ‘This 
condition generally results in filling 
streaks and light places appearing in 
the fabric when the loom stops and 
occasionally with the loom running. 

‘This trouble may be overcome by 
removing the regular friction band 
from the loom beam and substituting 
a heddle bar bent to the same shape 
as the regular friction band. Each end 
of the heddle bar is bent, looped, and 






Friction let-off for weaving lightweight woolen fabrics. 


riveted, in order to mount it. One end 
is bolted to the weight lever with a bolt 
2 in. long; the other end hooks onto 
the stud attached to the loom frame- 
work, the same as does an ordinary 
band. The heddle bar then encircles 
the friction drum the same as a regu 
lar brake-band. 

Cloth is placed beneath the heddle 
bar so it forms the friction surface with 
the drum. This cloth should always 
contain graphite. The regular weight 
arm and weight hanger are placed in 
position as before. This arrangement 
gives a light even drag on the beam 
friction head, and no further trouble 
should be experienced with uneven let- 
off on light woolen fabrics. (K-88) 

















Adjustment Bo!t for 
Temple Thread Cutter 


At times it is necessary to use tem- 
ples which were not designed for the 
particular loom on waich they are in- 
stalled. Usually no trouble is experi- 
enced with the temple opposite the 
magazine, as it can be adjusted for 
most tvpes of looms. On the maga- 
zine side, however, a_ thread-cutting 
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Bolt for j 
adjustment/ 







Thread cutter for loom temple. 







temple is used, and any variation | 
the width of the raceplate may caus 
the thread cutter to work improper! 
If the thread cutter is not moved bac 
far enough by the movement of th 
lav, the ends from the bobbins that at 
changed by the magazine, will not | 
cut until the fabric has woven son 
distance. In some cases, the ends m 
break before they are cut, and may | 
carried into the fabric. 

\ common practice is to tack stnps 
of leather on the raceplate undet th 
arm of the thread cutter, so as to caus 
the ends to be cut as soon as the loot 
weaves only a few picks after transt¢ 
\ great deal of trouble may 
Continued on page 116 
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0 Sulphur & Sulphuric Acid Handling Wet Mines 

C Plants Feed Mills 

Rubber Mills Coke Plants 

y Cotton Mills & Gins Wood Working Mills 
S Lime Kilns Textile Mills 


Sugar Refining 
Aluminum Plants 
Turpentine & Rosin Plants 


Paper & Pulp Mills 
Glass Manufacturing 
Packing Plants 


Tanneries Laundries 
th Drug Manufacturing Galvanizing & Pickling 
VS Paint & Varnish Plants Processes 


Brewerles Dye Houses and Bleacheries 
Ceramics Plants s Soap Manufacturing 
Food Processing SEALEDPOWER Crushing & Grinding Mills 


nt Fertilizer Handling (Cowl-cooled) . .. available for Coal Tipples and Pulverizers 
m Cement Mills all polyphase alternating cur- Foundries 

le Oil and Fat Recovery rent circuits, 2 to 15 horse- Cement Mills 

t Flour Mills power. Write for detailed liter- Grain Elevators, Etc. 


ature, or call our nearest office. 





Now a Corrosion-Resistant 
| SEALEDPOWER Motor 


PROTECTED AGAINST: acid 
fumes, alkali fumes, splashing or 
dripping corrosive liquids, air-borne 
moisture, steam, corrosive gases, 
conducting dusts, metallic chips, etc. 





I SEALEDPOWER motor was 
placed in tank containing several 
inches of water and run continuously 
for 8 hours (see photo). It stood idle 
in water overnight, then was run 8 
PROTECTED BY: a corrosion- more hours. During motor’s opera- 
resistant frame, cooled by a built-in 
corrosion-resistant fan. The wind- 


tion, the external ventilating fan 
drenched the outside of the frame 
with water. At end of test, the motor 
was disassembled and found to be 
completely dry inside. 


wii ings are doubly protected from dam- 
age by Crocker-Wheeler’s vacuum- 
impregnation process which seals 
each coil individually against mois- 


be tenes evdiok, @ Adense atmosphere of extremely 


fine French chalk was kept circulating 

rALLY TESTED! The seal’s 
effectiveness is proved by labora- 
tory tests (at right) and by hundreds 
cf satisfactory installations. 


around the motor and through its 
ventilating system for many hours. 
No trace of chalk was found inside 
upon disassembly. 





JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


Continued from page 114) 


caused hlling 
may catch on either the mshi or any 
rough spots on the leather, and cause 
the loom to knock off. 

\ permanent way to overcome this 
to remove the thread cutter, 
and to drill and tap the lower end fot 
a 4-in. carriage bolt. Insert the bolt so 
that the round head will come in con 
tact with the lay. ‘Then, to set the 
thread cutter, simply bring the lay to 
front center and adjust the bolt so that 
the blade of the thread cutter is com- 
pletely closed. 1] inally, tighten the 
lock nut to hold the adjustment. Dif- 
ferent types of fabrics may require the 
F fallin to be cut earlier or later. 

accomplished by running 
or out of the thread cutter. 


by this practice, : the 


troublc 


ends of 
This can be 
the bolt in 


K-65 


Opener Rod Improves 
Smoothness of Warps 


When slashing cotton or spun rayon 
yarns, the squeeze rolls not only press 
off the surplus size (and perhaps force 
some of it into the yarn), but also they 
tend to mat the threads together. ‘The 
threads are then dried in sheet form 
over the drying cans and have to be 
torn apart by the split or opener rods 
on the slasher front. This leaves the 
yarn in a relatively rough condition 
which encourages shedding. 

hic accompanying 
shows an 
proving 


illustration 
device for im- 
this condition. It consists of a 
length of brass tubing about an inch 
or so in diameter that splits the yarn 
after it leaves the squeeze rolls. ‘The 


111¢ Xpensive 


_. Split rods for 
‘. separating dried yorns 
‘ 


SS 
! 
i 


Ory ng cy/inoers'- 


Apparatus for salvaging steel strap. 


rod can be placed at about the center 
of the mass and will, to a certain ex- 
tent, break up the matted condition. 
!hen when the dried yarn reaches the 
front of the machine, it will separate 
more easily, thus leaving the yarn in a 
smoother condition. 

‘The rod should be revolved so that 
it does not accumulate size. It can 
be driven from the side shaft and can 
be mounted in bearings attached to the 
slasher hood from stands attached 
to the frame proper. It is recom- 
mended that the rod be placed as close 
as possible to the drying cvlinder. Once 
in place, it should require no further 
attention other than occasional lubri- 
cation. ‘This kink will show up best 
on heavy sizing. (K-08) 


Salvaging Steel Strap 
For Additional Use 


lor some time, stecl strapping has 
been a critical item of supply, however, 
many vendors use strapping which can 
be salvaged for reuse. Departments 
which strapped packages can 
remove the strapping and send it to a 


receive 


_--Opener rod 


~Pulley for drive 
from side shatt 


Split rod for smoother warps. 


salvage area. There defects in the 
strapping can be straightened out o1 
cut off and the pieces sorted and 
cumulated as to width, for joining and 
coiling. ‘The apparatus for joining and 
coiling can be seen in the accompany 
ing illustration. It comprises a_ table 
on which is mounted a clamping d« 
vice, adjust ible to take various widths 
of strapping, tension guide rolls, and 
a hand-operated roll-up mechanism 
The illustration also shows the sorting 
table and completed coils. 

When a quantity of strapping has 
been accumulated, one piece is started 
through the guide rolls and attached 
to the coil roll-up. The other end is 
placed under the clamping device, and 
over it is placed a free end of the next 
piece. Both pieces are then joined by 
means of the usual clip and the piece 
is rolled onto the coil-up to the point 
where the free end reaches the clamp. 
Here another piece is jointed by means 
of another clip and the additional 
length rolled. This is continued as 
long as the supply lasts. 

When full, the roll-up reel is dis- 
mounted, and the coiled strapping iS 
removed and stored for use in the 
normal way. ‘This appar: itus makes 
usable all salvaged str: ipping in a con 
venient, handy put-up. (K-147 


Safe Way to Cut 
Rubber from Rolls 


[he rubber from covers of worn-out 
temple rolls can be salvaged by use of 
the safe cutting tool shown in 
illustration. 

It is dangerous to try to cut the rub 
ber off with a knife even though the 
roll is held in a vice. The device shown 
can be made by cutting two 6 
lengths from a discarded picker sti 
I'he edges are curved as shown, to take 
a roller lengthwise, and the two pieces 
are fitted together. In the center | 
tween the two blocks, a razor blad 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The patented 


PERALTA- 
MACHINE 


fitted to your 
woolen card will 


prove to be.... 








Burrs and other foreign bodies are crushed 
to powder, leaving the wool fibres uninjured 


|BUY CHEAPER STOCKS | 


f AND 





; SELL BETTER FABRICS 
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« | 7 WISWALL CIRCLE, WELLESLEY 81, MASS. 
Telephone: 0618 R 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


Continued from page 116 


Block cut away 
to show blade 


Cutter for stripping temple rolls. 


placed so just one corner protrudes 
from the This sharp cutting 
edge should be just high enough to cut 
through the thickness of the rubber. 

Ihe cutter is best used in a vise. 
‘lwo cuts are made on each roller, one 
cut on each side from end to end. The 


removed. (K-143) 


wood. 


rubber 1s 


Wrinkle Chaser Used 
to Keep Cloth Smooth 


Gray rayon cloth may show bad 
wrinkles which were caused 
I hese wrinkles often will 
out in finishing and so the 
must be degraded. Hard creases 
fuzzy warp streaks 
badly after the 
Some of these 
ire caused when the cloth does 
traight on the cloth-roller. ‘To 
this a “wrinkle chaser” can 
[his is a piece of heavy Kraft 
ly rolled around the cloth 

so that it will not 

This heavy 


Crcases O1 
on the loom. 
not iC 
cloth 
also dal CAUSE 
which show up very 


goods have been dved. 


papel 


] . 
taken up 


V-Trough for Developing 
Indigosol Colors 


| 1 ] 
I SOL COLO! 1) 
}+] 
h machine, w« 


] 


uuble, due to tl 


tO Lie 
the developing 
mcentration. Ou 


; 
n the goods through 


phuric acid in a 
+ 


] 1 
which was pal 


\We found that the wet 


goods entering the developing box 
diluted the acid and that the nitrous 
acid formed in the sulphuric acid bath 
became more and more concentrated 
during the run of a lot of goods. ‘These 

nditions resulted in tapering off of 
the shade, over-oxidization, and other 
faults. 

\ few months ago a fnend of mine 
in England sent me a description of a 
V-shaped developing trough which he 
said had been used in that country for 
four or five years. We made a similar 
V-trough and put it in our acid box 
after removing the guide rolls and after 
boring a hole in the bottom to accom 
modate a drain pipe. 

\ side view of the trough is shown 
in the accompanying sketch. The V 
trough is shown at A. It is made of 
stainless steel; is just wide enough to 
fit into the regular acid box B; and is 
closed on both ends. It holds approxi 
mately 24 gal. The cloth, C travels 
over roll D, into the V-trough, under 
roll E (which is also stainless steel), 
up the second arm of the V-trough, 
along roll F, and then to a skying ar 
rangement before it goes to the next 
box for mnsing. 

Acid is fed into the V-trough 
through two perforated stainless-steel 
pipes G, and G.. Flow of acid to the 
V-trough is so controlled that there al 
wavs is a slight overflow at overflow 
pipe H. The V-trough is provided 
with a drain pipe and valve I. ‘To 
maintain the developing bath at a 
uniform temperature, we keep the 


Fig. 2. Types of screws for use with gripper. 


Sketch of stainless steel V-trough used for de- 
veloping Indigoso! colors. 


regular box B filled with water. Inci 
dentally, for some dyes, the water is 
kept at 130° F.; and for others, at 
190° F. Also the concentration of the 
acid bath is different for different dves. 
The regular acid box which now con- 
tains water is provided with a drain 
pipe and valve, J. The V-trough is 
fastened to the box B to keep it in a 
fixed position, but in such a way that it 
can be removed if desired. (K-155 


Handy Driving Tool 
For Odd-Type Screws 


Many small screws and other parts 
cannot easily be held or used with a 
pair of pliers. For such odd shapes the 
tool illustrated in Fig. 1 has been de- 
signed. It is a type of gripper that can 
be made from a screwdriver or from 
any suitable rod mounted in a handle. 
lor greatest usefulness it can be made 
from a ratchet-type driver. 

To make the tool, flatten the tip 
and shape as shown—the offset is im- 
portant to align the part held with the 
driving shaft. The clamp is made 
scparately and is mounted to the base 
by means of a screw with a knurled 
or winged head. This tool is espccl lh 
useful for driving parts such as are 
shown in Fig. 2. (K-59) 


Fig. 1. Handy small-parts gripper. 
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FULLERGRIPT BRUSH STRIPS 
are made on a machine like this.. 


The brush material is centered over a ribbon of heavy-gauge metal 














and held in place by an anchoring wire and roll-formed into the fin- 
ished shape as illustrated @) . Thus, as the bristles are doubled 
under the anchoring wire (hairpin style) and encased in metal under 
great pressure, permanency is assured. 


FU LLERG R j PT has a solid, continuous fill of material 


with no gaps or spaces between the bristles, resulting in much 
longer life and far better cleaning. 
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COTTON MILLS can re-brush their FLAT CARDS 
with FULLERGRIPT BRUSH STRIPS - 


which are shipped pre-formed to the correct degree of spiral (right or left 





hand). Your own maintenance men can easily mount them to the old brush roll. 


Over 6000 Cotton Card Machines ANCHOR WIRE 


are equipped with our brush sets and are doing HEAVY GAUGE 


C a better job of cleaning card clothing. eos Se 











This is how your maintenance men renew 
your worn-out card brushes with FULLERGRIPT STRIPS 


Put worn card brush roll in lathe centers. Trim off old tufts of bristles with a sharp knife. (2) Sand- 
paper the roll. Apply two coats of black shellac. Drill screw holes on 8” centers and fasten the 


spiralled Fullergript Brush Strips with the special screws furnished with each set of strips. 


EVERY WEEK some COTTON MILL in the United States 
installs one or more sets of FULLER FLAT CARD BRUSH STRIPS 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, DEPT. 8C, 3594 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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The Largest Installation 


of Automatic Filling Bobbin Winders 
in the United States 
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LETTERS TO PETE & BILL are 
paid for when published, without re- 
gard to length. We use letters (not 
over 200 words) discussing material 


in this department or any other per- 
Contributions of 
greater than specified length may be 


tinent matter. 


given consideration as articles. Sug- 
gestions for the Pete & Bill dialogue 
are also welcome and if used will be 
paid for. If these pages interest you 
-contribute something to them to 
interest others. Address PETE & 
BILL, Textile World, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


USING HANDICAPPED WAR VETERANS 


Is it feasible to train handicapped war veterans to run active textile jobs 
and maintain production at the normal high level; can the jobs be altered 
to fit the case, or should the handicapped be given inactive jobs? 













I SEE THAT TOM JONES IS 
BACK FROM THE WAR AND 

THAT YOU HAVE HIM ON THAT 
BATTERY FILLING JOB.CAN 
HE KEEP THE JOB RUNNING 
AS WELL AS SOMEONE WHO. 
OST A HAND? 

















LOT ABOUT HANDLING 
SUCH CASES. 










WELL,I CANT SEE HOW YOU 
CAN USE MANY MEN THAT 
WAY. THEY WOULD BE 
0.K.0N WATCHING JOBS AND 
OTHER KINDS OF WORK NOT 
NEEDING FAST OR CONTIN- 
UOUS MOVEMENT, BUT ON 
HIGH-SPEED PRODUCTION, 


WRONG IN MAKING A 











AND STUDY EACH CASE 
IDEA OF ADAPTING THE 


YES,WERE REALLY GLAD 
TO HAVE TOM BACK WITH 
US AGAIN. HE'S OUR FIRST 
EXPERIENCE WITH A WAR 
CASUALTY INTHE MILL, 
BUT HES DETERMINED 
AND WERE LEARNING A 


LOOKS TO ME, PETE, AS IF 
HES GOT PLENTY OF SPIRIT, 
BUT WILL IT EVER PAY TO 
USE HANDICAPPED MEN 
ON SUCH JOBS WHEN IT 
TAKES EVERYTHING A 



















aaah 






FRANKLY BOYS, IM OPEN- 
MINDED ABOUT THE WHOLE 

SITUATION .OF COURSE, REHAB 
ILITATION CENTERS WILL DO 
ALOT TO HELP THEM BEFORE 
THEY COME TO US, BUT WE 
MUST DO OUR PART/ 


BILL,I BELIEVE YOU ARE 
BROAD STATEMENT LIKE 
THAT.WE ARE GOING TO 
HAVE TO TAKE MANY MEN 

WITH SERIOUS HANDICAPS 
INDIVIDUALLY, WITH THE 


MAN AND THE JOB TO EACH 





WE DONT KNOW YET, BILL, 
BUT FRANKLY WE THINK 
WITH SOME MECHANICAL 
HELP WE CAN SOLVE TOMS 
PROBLEM. HE CAN STILL 

MOVE ABOUT AS FAST AS 
EVER, AND AN ARTIFICIAL 
HAND PLUS TRAINING MAY 
YET DO THE TRICK. 



















WHOLE MAN CAN DO TO 
RUN ONE ? 









I THINK OUR READERS 
SHOULD TELL US WHAT 
THEY THINK. SOME OF 
THEM MAY ALREADY 
HAVE HAD EXPERIENCE 
THAT WILL BE VALUABLE 
TO US ALL. WHAT HAVE 
YOU DONE ON THIS 
PROBLEM,READERS? 




















Letters From Readers 


Enough Information 
for Cooperation 


For Better Informed Foremen 


(Pete & Bill, Jan. 1944) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 

Our foremen often fall short of the 
proper material to get the most effici- 
ency out of the plant, to make money 
for their employer, to cooperate with 
the employees so that a general good, 
cordial feeling predominates in every 
department of the plant. A good feel- 
ing of cooperation should and must be 
stressed in any plant. Discord and ill 
feeling should never be allowed to 
creep into a corporation: no antagon- 
im should be allowed to enter an 
organization. Always a strict feeling of 
brotherly love should take a firm stand. 
Animosity should never stalk into a 
business. Each individual should work 
with every other, that peace and good 
will exist at all times. 
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I can hardly agree that top manage- 
ment should share all its plans with the 
foremen. Perhaps there are things 
occasionally that should be withheld. 


(PB 122) 


Should Know All Plans 
Affecting His Department 


For Better Informed Foremen 
(Pete & Bill, Jan. 1944) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 

Whether top management should 
share all its plans with the foreman is 
not answered by an easy “‘yes”’ or “no.” 

Surely the foreman has a right above 
every one else in his department to 
know the plans of management as they 
affect the department over which he is 
foreman and, as such, a part of man- 
agement. In addition he should be 
kept informed on plans affecting his 
association with foremen in depart- 


ments immediately related to his by 
sequence of operation or by service 
upon which he depends for coopera- 
tion in getting his immediate job done. 
In some instances he must know of 
the movements of top management in 
general procedure—and this suggests 
the operation of a “‘filtering” system 
to be conducted somewhat as follows: 

1. All plant operations policies are 
released by board of directors to the 
plant’s executive head. 

2. He, in turn, discusses the policies 
with his divisional and _ functional 
heads such as plant manager, sales 
manager, engineering head, office man- 


ager and local financier. 


3. To each of these information 
should be given of interest to all in- 
directly and to each specifically as per- 
taining to his phase of the business. 

4. Kach divisional head passes 
through to his staff of superintendents 
or general foremen the items to be 
made available to the foreman on job. 

This is the best way I know of to 


stop rumors and gossip, and to estab- 
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lish confidence both vertically and 
horizontally in organization groups. It 
also will eliminate petty jealousies and 


bickering. (PB 121) 


Should Not Tell All Plans 


For Better Informed Foremen 
Pete & Bill, Jan. 1944 
Dear Pete & Bill: 

Management should not tell fore 
man all about plans for the future. 
When management is ready to put 
plans into operation then foremen 
should be called together and told 
about them. 

Management should not tell fore- 
men all about the future because too 
many plans do not get fulfilled. If we 
as foremen (because I am one) were 
told every idea that originated in the 
front office we would fill up a lot of 
time thinking about the things that 
management gets paid to think about, 
ind everytime a new idea was dis- 
carded we would have to be told about 
it. If vou are like I am, we would also 
like to be told why. 

Foremen should be told when man 
uzement is ready to really start some- 
thing new. The matter should be 
explained fully because co-operation 
ind usefulness are not so good blind as 
when thev can see. After the foreman 
is told, then he in turn should tell the 
people in his department how they fit 
into the new operation. He can do 
this because he knows the whole storv. 


(PB 124) 
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MEMORIES OF OLD MAN CARELESSNESS 


By MARTHA B. PITTENGER 












No. 15—COMPRESSED AIR 








Step right up, folks, as the 
wheel of accidents turns, where 
it stops and who are the lucky 
and unlucky ones nobody knows 
—but me. I have a record here 
of an accident that seems almost 
unbelievable, because, after all, 
you'd think adults would know 
better than to practice such un- 
safe habits. 

‘There are some who seem to 
think it terrible to leave the mill 
with cotton lint on their clothes, 
which is all right as far as it goes. 

One evening I was watching a 
young’ woman who had made a 
habit of using the hose to blow 
the lint and.cotton off her cloth- 
ing. Till then she had escaped 


BOOSTING EMPLOYEES’ 








Kendall Rewards Workers 
with 100% Attendance 


The Kendall Co’s. Pelzer Mills em- 
plovees with records of 100% atten- 
dance in 1943, were honored at a 
turkey banquet recently in Pelzer, 
N.C. 

H. K. Hallett, general manager of 
Kendall’s southern plants, presented 
gold pins to employees who were on 
the job every work day for the year. At- 
tendance badges were also awarded 
periodically during the year. 


“Warcasts" Spur Efforts 
of Workers 


Inaugurated by the Industrial In- 
centive Division of the Navy, warcasts 
are proving effective in keeping work- 
ers abreast of the war’s developments 
while at their jobs, and in tracing the 
direct relationship of their efforts to 
the fighting fronts, the Navy depart- 
ment said. 

Under-secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal points out that “War bul- 
letins, accompanied by a message from 
the Navy, brought to plants on a regu- 









uninjured, as had others who 
were doing as she did. 

It so happened with my en- 
couragement she dared to place 
the hose close to her shoulders, 
blowing the cotton from the neck 
of her dress. As she was about to 
put the hose down, the pressure 
of the air made the hose uncon- 
trollable, the nozzle swung up- 
ward past her ear, forcing the air 
into her head. ‘The © pressure 
caused a broken ear drum, im- 
pairing her hearing for life. 

‘This compressed air equipment 
is put in the mill for use on the 
machinery which can stand the 
great force of air. Yet, some 


workers continue to use it, forget- 
ful that the flesh is lacking in the 
strength of steel and iron. This 
unsafe habit is a great help to me 
in my business of creating acci- 
dents. 
























larly scheduled basis through public 
address systems, will emphasize con- 
stantly that workers are an active part 
of our fighting team. By bringing a 
daily report from the battle zones to 
the production front, the workers, will 
be spurred on to do a better job.” 

Among the cities where warcasts 
are now available are Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, New 
Castle, Pa., Norfolk, Va., Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Portland, Ore. 
and San Francisco. Warcasts will be 
in operation within several weeks at 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, At 
lanta, Columbus, Elmira, N. Y. and 
Hartford, Conn. Other cities will fol- 
low shortly, the Navy said. 


Celanese Gets National 
Security Award 

Fred T. Small, plant manager, re- 
ports that the Cumberland, Md., plant 


of the Celanese Corp. of America has 
been awarded the National Security 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 

| ate at a profit in 
competition with 

| modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 
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Textile - “on the land 
and on the sea”’ 


on Butterworth Machines at every 
step in the Wet End of Textile 


The Marines carry an all-purpose 
poncho made of waterproof fabric. 
One side is green for jungle camou- 
flage ... the other is brown for 
desert protection. 


Protection as a raincape... or to 
keep supplies and equipment dry 
... the needs of our Soldiers of 
the Sea are varied. 

The Marine poncho consists of two 
thicknesses of coated fabric. Soft 
and light in weight, it remains 
flexible in any climate. 

The Textile Industry has produced 
millions of yards of coated fabrics, 
supplying protection for men as 
well as equipment and supplies. 
Mills making these fabrics depend 
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Finishing . . . bleaching, boiling- 
out, drying, calendering, dyeing. 
Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to achieve increased productive 
efficiency ... or to repair or replace 
worn-out or obsolete equipment. 
All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing problems, and aid you in 
your post war plans. Let us serve 
you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


<< Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co. 
has done a complete job of fighting absentee- 
ism with dramatic posters. One of a group 
which the management has found effective is 
shown aboven —————— > 


Award for “general excellence in the 
observance of security and protection 
regulations of the Office of the Chief 
of Ordnance.” In a letter to Dr. Ca- 
mille Dreyfus, president of the com- 
pany, the award was announced from 
the Office of Civilian Defense of the 
Third Civilian Defense Region in 
Baltimore. 

More than 2,000 operatives received 
training in civilian defense at this 
plant. There are 1,062 Celanese oper- 
atives who took Red Cross first aid and 
394 received 20-hour standard Red 
Cross certificates. Out of 128 who 
took air raid warden training, 40 met 
the highest requirements and 88 com- 
pleted limited training. 


G.E. Puts Returned Soldiers 
Back to Work 


['wenty-four hundred General Elec 
tric employees who entered the armed 
services since Pearl Harbor and have 
been honorably discharged from attive 
duty, have been placed back into the 
working forces of the company, Gerard 
Swope, president, has announced. Rec- 
ords show there are still 39,236 of the 
company’s employees in service and 
that 156 have lost their lives or are 
reported missing in action. 


Viscose Corp's. 25-Year 
Men Dined 


lorty-one employees of the Ameri 
can Viscose Corp.’s plant at Roanoke, 
Va., were guests at a banquet given 
recently in honor of their 25 years of 
service with the corporation. Service 
pins were presented to each one by 
Frank H. Griffin, vice president and 
technical director of the corporation. 


C. & A. Honors Long-Term 
Employees 


About 100 employees and officials of 
Collins & Aikman, Plant E, at Rox- 
boro, N. C., were given recognition 
recently for 10, 15, 20 and 25 vears 
if association with the company. 

Presentation of pins was by S. M. 
Ford, resident manager. Sidney Marsh, 
personnel director, was in charge of the 
program, which was in the form of the 
nual get together of the company’s 


Veterans Club. 
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EVERY MINUTE YOU WORK 15 
| A SOCK ON THE NOSE FOR HITLER 






Textile Opportunities in 
China 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN; Fessenden S. 
Blanchard; Textile Research Institute, 
Inc., New York; $1. 


That postwar China will offer op- 
portunities for both American textile 
manufacturers and textile machinery 
manufacturers is one of the conclu- 
sions voiced by Mr. Blanchard in this 
70-page report. A large amount of 
textile machinery, American capital, 
and American engineering and mana 
gerial assistance will be required if 
China is to become a major textile 
manufacturing country. Although in 
dustrialization of China presents nu 
merous problems, and over-optimism 
should be avoided, American textile 
men will do well to watch China carc 
fully, and be prepared to help make 
her a great power and America’s great 
est customer. 

Another conclusion reached by Mr. 
Blanchard is that despite the fact that 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 








the potential Japanese imports con- 
stitute a distinct menace from the 
point of view of the American textile 
industry, Japan must be allowed to 
expand her foreign trade if she is to 
be allowed after the war to continue 
the industrial development on which 
her growing population relics. 


Survey of Fiber 
Developments 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FI- 
BERS: Milton Harris and H. Mark; 
Interscience Publishers, New York; 
$60 annually; binder $3. 


A new service offered to the textile 
industry consists of abstracts of scien- 
tific and technical literature and _pat- 
ents pertaining to the properties and 
utilization in manufacturing processes 
of all natural and synthetic fibers. 
Number of abstracts to be supplied 
annually is estimated at about 500 
cach consisting of two or three pages 
on an average. A decimal filing sys- 
tem will permit the abstracts to be 
filed easily so that all material on a 
given subject will be in one section of 
the file. Subjects include physical and 
chemical properties, analysis and test 
ing, manufacturing processes, etc. 
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Two Quaker products make possible 


ie ae 
onarc 


of ewen shades and smooth, soft drape 


New CASEIN FIBRES—blended with rayon—make possible many interesting new fabrics. 
But their sensitivity to alkalinity and high processing temperatures create special prob- 
lems of scouring and finishing to yield clear, even shades and attractive “hand.” Harshness 
and boardiness often have proved difficult, if not impossible, to eliminate—using conven- 


tional types of processing compounds. 


To help overcome these problems, Quaker now offers two products especially suited 


to the processing and finishing of casein fibre fabrics: 








] 

: 

‘ 

QO i“ . 

0 An outline of a successful procedure for adapting these two Quaker products to con- 

ec . . . ee . . . ° i 

; ventional scouring, dyeing and finishing practice is available. We'll gladly send you a copy 
... or, still better, request a Quaker Process Engineer to call and help you to develop 
the qualities of finish and sales appeal you desire. 

If yours is a problem involving the processing of fabrics composed of casein and 


rayon staple fabrics, these Quaker products and the wide experience of a Quaker Process 


Engineer should prove extremely valuable. Just mail the handy reply form below. 


[4 
d ) \ 
QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
0 CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. other Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT 





Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 


C1) Without obligation to me, please have a QUAKER Process Engineer call. 


(] Please send data on DIANOL "AG" and PRO-SO-TEX #545 for processing— ANE TRO TEE ES 


play unique roles in improving the sales 
; $$ SSS 

(Name Fabric) ona wl h fi } ae of at te t 
to you so we can send complete details. 





PN 


4 ‘**PLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOWeee 
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FOR EXCHANGE OF 


Spinner Reports on 
Rubber Type Aprons 


Being in the spinning department, 
I have made a fairly accurate study of 
rubber aprons versus leather aprons 
and have taken into consideration the 
many variables that continuously crop 
up. 

Flatly, if I had my way I would 
not have a leather apron in the spin- 
ning room. ‘That is rather a broad 
statement—but, I have yet to have a 
rubber apron come off on 29 spinning 
frames in well over 9 months, other 
than those that had been cut or 
hooked by carelessness. 

The rubber apron has a tendency to 
spread in width, completely enclosing 
the cradle, while the inner fabric re 
strains stretch in length. ‘This spread 
in width prevents, to a large extent, 
the accumulation of lint in the apron. 
Otherwise this lint might form a wad, 
plugging the yielding nip of the apron 
and cause “cockled” yarn. This 
cockled yarn is the same as found when 
setting the rolls under the staple 
length, This lint accumulation hap- 
pens quite often on leather aprons, 
weakening the lap and_ eventually 
breaking the apron. 

The rubber aprons, I believe, result 
in better gripping, m iking more posi- 
tive the break-draft, and result in less 


apron laps. ( R- la) 


Review Results of 
Job Methods Training 


Having followed the Job Methods 
Training Program of Training Within 
Industry, sponsored by the War Man- 
power Commission, I would like to 
read in the Round Table comments 
of others as to whether this training 
of key men in job methods has resulted 
in increased production. 

I believe many of us in textile plants 
must revise some of our ideas about 
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IDEAS 


With meetings of operating executives curtailed, there is need of a meeting 
place where mill men can discuss problems among themselves. The Round Table is 


designed to supply this need. 


It is open to all readers for discussion of subjects 


relating to mill management and operation. Bring your problems to the Round 


Table. 
return. 


Give other mill men the benefit of your experience, and get their ideas in 
Names of contributors to the Round Table will be held confidential if so 


requested. Sign your contribution with a pen name if you wish to preserve com: 
plete anonymity, but include your real name and address as evidence of good 
faith and to permit payment for items published. Address contributions to: Editor 
Round Table, Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


how to get the optimum machine 
and operator production. Many mills 
feel that they have the best system 
available when they set up jobs based 
on conventional time and motion 
study. However, in our mill we have 
found that before making rate-setting 
studies that the job, including the ma- 
chine set-up and operator “motions, 
should first be improved as much as 
possible before standards are set, by 
using JMT principles. 

For example, on our warpers we 
found that by changing the creeling 
arrangement and eliminating some 
operator motions and _ shortening 
others, that production was improved 
greatly. To do this properly required 
the cooperation of both foremen and 
operatives. Many suggestions for im- 
provements can come from operatives 
but they must be shown how im- 
provements will help them or they 
will resist the change. (R-42) 


Can Two or More Yarns 
Be Run on Same Frame? 


My job is second hand in the card 
room of a mill just starting to usc 
spun rayon, viscose process, where 
heretofore we have run only cotton. 
Our mill has not used spun rayon 
very long and we still run at least 
half straight cotton yarn. My over- 
seer tells me we cannot put 100° 
spun-rayon and rayon-cotton beadve on 
the same drawing, fly and spinning 
frames. He also claims that two dif- 
ferent spun rayon-blends can never 
be put on the same frame. I don’t 
agree with this argument, but since I 
have had only little experience in 
handling spun rayon my arguments 
are weak. However, I believe that if 
we would try different spun-rayon 
blends on the same frames, they would 
run. 

I would like to get some other mill 
overseers Or superintendents to write 


the Round ‘Table if they are running 
more than one spun-rayon sliver, rov- 
ing, or yarn on a frame as whatever in- 
form: ition furnished will help both imy 
overseer and me. (R-43) 


Which is the Best Way 
to Blend Spun Rayon? 


I am in doubt as to the best way to 
blend spun rayon in the opener and 
picker room. There are as many dif- 
ferent Ways of doing the blending as 
there are mills running spun rayon, it 
appears. After studying the problem 
and visiting a number of mills, I be- 
lieve the problem can be narrowed 
down to the choice of one of two 
methods generally used. These meth- 
ods are: (1) Use more opening and 
blending machines followed by a one- 
process picker, and (2) use few open- 
ing and blending machines or a floor 
mix and followed by a breaker picker 
and then blending again with four 
laps in a finisher picker. 

Which is the best method to use? 
Frankly, I do not know, but I would 
like to have several opinions from 
Round Table readers. If you have one 
or the other of these two systems, 
please write telling why you like the 
system. If you are not entirely pleased 
with your present set- up, your reasons 
for not being entirely “sold” will be 
helpful, I feel sure such a discussion 
of rayon blending will also help other 


readers of the Roun Table. (R-39) 


How to Figure 
Percent of Draft 


In spinning woolen yarn on a mule, 
A says that the entire length that the 
carriage of a mule moves outward from 
the delivery rolls, which is generally 
72 in., is used to figure the percent of 
draft. B savs the ler igth of roving de 
(Continued on page 148) 
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Parachutes have attained great importance Since adopting Sun Lubricants, almost four years 


as military weapons in the present war. enced no difficulties and 


Chutes for landing cargo: -° for bombing bearings of ‘cated at all 


—. , and for flares—all have an essential times. Splattering on the goods has been en- 
function to perform. and their need becomes 
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Splattering and spotting of nylon were difficul- 


\ This is another case history of how Sun 
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chute cloth. Approximately 100 looms were in 


operation - - - oil used did not stay oF bear- 
was required. and cut maintenance. They can help you, 


textile mills solve their lubrication problems 
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Losses of time and material resulted . . - PIO 
duction slowed - - ° costs soared, until a 


switch was made to Sun Lubricants on the SUN OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Breaks in Skein Winding 


Technical Editor: 

We have been paying piece-rate for our 
skein winding for several years and have 
always encountered considerable trouble in 
establishing uniform rates. We have a base 
pay, or expected normal earning, and try 
to establish rates that will result in an 
average wage for the week at, or slightly 
above, the base. Yet earnings vary con- 
siderabily even on the same denier. 

For example, our records show that cur- 
rent earnings on 75-den. are $8 a week less 
than six months ago, although the rate, 
skein length, and winding system have re- 
mained unchanged. Can you suggest a 
method of payment that will keep. earn- 
ings more nearly comparable and be fair 
to the individual abilities of our operators? 

For your information, our yarn is all 
soaked for throwing prior to winding. We 
are running chiefly 75-den., 30,000 yd. 
skeins, and 100-den., 22,000-yd. skeins. 
(8968) 


The problem you mention has 
plagued throwsters for years. Some 
have resorted to hourly rates, but it is 
assumed from your inquiry that you 
wish to continue the advantages of an 
incentive system if such a sy stem can 
be applied fairly. 

You did not blame your problem on 
war conditions of deteriorated quality 
in yarns and employees which is com- 
mendable, and it ; appears you would 
be willing to take the trouble that will 
be necessary to solve your problem. It 

can be solved, possibly easier than you 
think 

First we must recognize three vari- 
ables: (1) differences between oper- 
ator abilities, (2) variations in yarn 
quality, and (3) variations in meth- 
ods. The first variable can not fairly be 
controlled, the second can be partially 
controlled or compensated for, but the 
third must be strictly controlled. 

To consider the operator variable, 
it can be assumed that a series of rates 
are fair if the same operator can earn 
the same amount on each of them, 
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SOLUTIONS TO MILL PROBLEMS 


once accustomed to the work. If this 
can be demonstrated, then differences 
in earnings from operator to operator 
can be assumed to be because of 
ability or to energy expended—if the 
work method is reasonably the same. 

Often a change in earning can be 
found to be in an actual change in 
the amount of work expected as when 
duties are added or removed. An ex- 
ample, in skein winding, might be a 
change in the place where the operator 
obtains her yarn on bobbins. It is an 
old custom to add a bobbin boy or 
two to help out skein winders who are 
having difficulties. (Many plants find 
it economical to use bobbin boys all 
the time.) Another example that often 
upsets rates is changing from a skein- 
to-a bobbin method to a full-bobbin 
method; this latter requires much 


more operator attention and _back- 
tracking. This latter system should 
not be used unless clearly demon- 
strable that in later processes the 
full-bobbin method saves more than 
it costs in skein winding. 

In any event, it is impossible to 
keep a fair rate if the job methods (or 
elements) do not remain fixed. They 
should be listed at the time the rate 
is set, if possible showing the cost of 
each, but in any event written down. 
Both the worker and management 
should know exactly what these ele- 
ments are. 

This leaves just the quality of the 
yarn to be considered. It, admittedly, 
will vary between manufacturers and 
within itself. Although the winding 
of third-grade (inferior) quality yarn 


(Continued on page 144) 


WINDING PIECE-RATE DETAIL 


Basic Data 


p IIE Ti tetenttriseend 


Method 


| 1. Eff. Wanted 
2. Yd. Bobbin 
3. Dia. Cleaner 
4. Breaks/M-yds.. 


| 2. Yd. Skein...... 
Pe, nn 
| 4. No. Tiebands... 


9. No. Spindles... 

3. Speed | 
4. Type Twist............ 
5 


Be ean ag Maa = 8 ats ee: .$. 


Fixed Units |§ Min 
| 


Job Details 





1. Prepare Skein... 
2. Mount Skein.... 


4. Doff Bobbin... 


. Skeins delivered by yarn boy... dacuen 
. Bobbin Boards handled by yarn boy. 

. Operator fixes own breaks... 

. Waste collected by second hand. 

. Knotter used. 

. Mch. cleaned by ‘cleaning crew 

. Floor swept by sweeper........ 

. Empties cleaned by bobbin boy. 


WOBURN AWN- 


Guarantees Based on Factors Here 





1. Personal 

2. Walk Time...... 
3. Inspection... 
4. Incentive. 


1. Rate per Ib 
2. Rate per board.. 


3. Base Pay per hr... 
4. Min. Pay per hr... 
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L R E E ® This new 16-page 


book telling how to use music in 
industry, and what it can do for you. 
RCA, Industrial Music Service (70-60A), Camden, N. J. 


Please send the booklet ‘‘Manpower, Music, and 
Morale” to: 


Company 
Address 
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FE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, 
Conn., has named Everett Pearson as 
superintendent in charge of produc- 
tion at the Danielson plant. He has 
been with the company for two and a 
half years, coming to Danielson. six 
months ago from Charlotte, N. C., 
where he held a similar position at the 
concern’s southern plant. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. has as- 
signed ‘Thomas H. ‘Trimble as its sales 
representative to the Eastern Middle 
Atlantic territory with he: adquarters at 
the New York office, 60 East 42nd St. 
Ralph E. Davis, Jr., has succeeded him 
as sales representative in the Upper 


New York and Western Pennsylvania 
area, with headquarters at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


National Starch Products, Inc., New 
York, have launched their 1944 trade 
and industrial advertising campaign 
with full-page space devoted to their 
work with the U.S. Army Medical De- 
partment. Subsequent advertisements 
in this series will explain the relation- 
ship of National to the requirements 
of the Ordnance Department, the 
Quartermaster Corps, and other war 
agencies. 

Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, 
N. H., has been sold to Walter F. 
Duffy, who controls the Acme Knit- 
ting Machine & Needle Co., the Bel- 
mont Hosiery Co. and a woolen mill 
in Worcester, Mass. The Franklin 
plant was established in 1879 and has 
been operated since 1901 by George L. 





G. T. ROBINSON, who has been named man- 
ager of the Cincinnati office of Wyandotte 
Chemical Corp. (Michigan Alkali Division), 
as reported in this column last month. 
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WILLIAM R. NORTHLICH, of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., office of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., who has been transferred to the com- 
pany's general offices in Toledo, Ohio, as as- 
sistant to the general sales manager. He is suc- 
ceeded in Washington by A. E. Kincaid, Jr. 


Hancock. Mr. Duffy expects to con- 
tinue manufacturing ‘latch needles and 
knitting machine accessories under the 
same name. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York, 
have instituted an employees’ retire- 
ment plan providing both monthly 
pension payments and death benefits 
without cost to the individual partici- 
pant. 


Borne Scrymser Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., has added Wesley M. Dynes of 
Newton, Mass., and Malcom F’. Fryer 
of Riverside, R. I., to its New England 
sales force. Operating under the su- 
pervision of Austin M. Knight, both 
Mr. Dynes and Mr. Fryer will be at- 
tached to the textile division, and will 
call on New England mills. 

Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, 
N. J., held a patriotic production rally 
on Feb. 4. This firm has discontinued 
all production of knitting machines 
and concentrated its efforts on produc- 
ing airplane parts, hydraulic units for 
gun mounts on ships, and radar equip- 
ment. At the rally the guest speaker 
was Capt. Alvin Grauer, "U. S. Army, 
and the Navy was represented by Lt. 
E. P. Douglas. 

Engineering Sales Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has appointed Henry C. Burr, 
Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., to its staff. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., moved 
its New York office on Feb. 1 to 40 
West 40th Street. 










Acme Steel Co., 
Dafoe, 


Chicago—P. | 
lately on leave of absence as 
manager of Acme’s Central Division, 
has returned to his duties with that 
organization after spending 15 months 
in the ‘T'ank, Automotive Center Office 
of the Chief of Ordnance, Detroit. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
has appointed G. N. Van Epps, for- 
merly manager of the diesel depart- 
ment, to succeed O. O. Lewis, as man- 
ager of the Atlanta, Ga., office of the 
company. 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has appointed 
Alton Parker Hall as assistant general 
manager of sales, with headquarters at 
30 Park Ave., New York. Mr. Hall has 
been with Bethlehem Steel Co. since 
1922, and since 1938 assistant man- 
ager of sales of the New York office. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has made the following appoint- 
ments in the recently created chemical 





£500 FOR WORSTED 
IMPROVEMENT 


A prize contest has been announced by 
Prince-Smith & Stells, Ltd., Keighley, Eng- 
land, worsted machinery builders, with 
awards totaling £1000 (about $4000), for 
ideas for improvement in machinery for 
worsted combing, drawing, spinning and 
twisting, on both English and French sys- 
tems. First prize is £500, second £250, 
third £100, fourth £50, and ten consolation 
prizes of £10 each. The improvement must 
increase mechanical efficiency, decrease pro- 
duction costs, improve products, or render 
machines easier to operate thus reducing 
operative's fatigue. Entries should be ad- 
dressed to J. Gordon, Harrison, Taylor & 
Co., accountants, 7 Bond Place, Leeds |, 
England, and those from overseas will be 
accepted up to July 31, 1944. Envelopes 
should be marked "P.S. & S. Competition.” 
Suggestions must be the original ideas of 
the competitor and a signed declaration to 
this effect must accompany the entry. 


a nl A RT, 
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Steel Cut to Close Tolerance. Experienced 
crews working with modern high-speed friction 
saws, giant shears, powerful hack saws and 
other metal-working machinery can turn out 
steel quickly—cut, formed or otherwise prepared 
to your requirements. Steel that is cut to exact 
size and specification eliminates scrap and frees 
your man-hours for more production. 


Any Shape Expertly Flame Cut. Skilled oper- 
ators and modern equipment—combined with ever- 
present stocks of all types of steel—assure quick, 
accurate flame cutting and prompt delivery. Al- 
most any shape, no matter how intricate, can be 
fashioned from steel plates or shapes. You save the 
time and expense of forging or casting and gain the 
added strength of rolled steel. Complete welded and 
riveted assemblies are also fabricated by Ryerson. 


Metallurgical Help For Steel Problems. Our 
staff of engineers and metallurgists are expe- 
rienced in serving customers in every branch of 
industry. These men have displayed a genius for 
solving problems pertaining to steel application, 
heat treating and fabrication. Theirs is the prac- 
tical type of know-how and you can depend on 
them to work with you whenever a difficulty arises. 


Speedy Delivery Without An Expediter. Every man 
and woman in our eleven strategically-located plants 
knows the meaning of the word rush! The Ryerson organ- 
ization is geared to getting your steel delivered in the 
shortest possible time. Write for your copy of the Ryerson 
Stock List— complete catalog of steels in stock for im- 
mediate shipment including: bars, shapes, plates, sheets, 
structurals, tubing, carbon and alloy steel, tool steel, 
Allegheny Stainless and many others. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., STEEL-SERVICE 
PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, 
PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, BOSTON, JERSEY CITY. 
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NEWS OF SUPPLIERS 


division: William I. Burt, general man- 
ager of plants; Dr. Frank K. Schoen- 
feld, director, technical and develop- 
ment; Dr. Victor E. Wellman, director 
of purchases; Harry E. Foster, general 
auditor. The division operates the Gov- 
ernment-owned synthetic rubber plants 
at Louisville, Ky., Borger and Port 
Neches, ‘Texas, as well as raw materi- 
als plants at Louisville, Ky., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Akron. Among “the 
most important products of the latter 
are polyvinyl resins. ‘he company has 
developed and is offering a unique 
group of these to industrial users under 
the name Geon, which will expand the 
field served by this class of plastic ma 
terials. The company has appointed 
H. W. Catt as manager of the chem- 
icals and pigments department of the 
purchasing division. He joined Good- 
rich in 1929. He succeeds Dr. Victor 
E. Wellman, whose new post is men- 
tioned above. 

Crocker-Wheeler Division, Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, Ampere, N. J., 
has appointed Lyman D. Warner as its 
sales manager. He has been assistant 
sales manager since 1941, and active 
in the sale of motors, generators and 
flexible couplings for Crocker-Wheele1 
since 1937 

Compressed Gas Manufacturers As- 
sociation has elected as its president 
Thomas Coyle, chlorine products man- 
ager of the npriegmicerag ey als Depart- 
ment of FE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. Mr. cals joined the Du Pont 
company in 1930 when that company 
acquired Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co., with which he had been as- 
sociated for 26 years. 

North American Philips Co., Inc., 
New York, in preparation for expected 
post-war expansion in the industrial 
electronics field, has made the follow- 
ing staff additions: M. W. Lightcap is 
named distribution manager; Harry 
D’Almaine will specialize in commer- 
cial control and analysis. The former 
was recently with Devoe & Raynolds 
Co. and the latter with Irvington Var- 
nish & Insulator Co. 


Resin Adhesive Manufacturers Assn., 
Washington, D. C., has been formed 
by ten large manufacturers of synthetic 
resin adhesives whose representatives 
met in New York Jan. 13. The asso- 
ciation aims primarily at “offering co- 
operation in utilizing synthetic adhe- 
sives for war products and unified in- 
dustry action on industry-wide prob 
lems in dealing with the armed services 
and other government agencies.” Off- 
cers of the new association are: presi- 
dent, W. F. Leicester (vice president, 
Casein Co. of America); vice president, 
C. F. Hosford, Jr. (president, Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Products Co.): 


secretary 
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DWIGHT R. MEANS, associated with the 
Columbia Chemical Division of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. for 21 years, who has been 
named assistant to the vice president in 
charge of the division. He was lately tech- 
nical director and had previously served as 
research director and assistant superintendent. 


treasurer, J. E. Waller. In addition to 
the two companies just named _ the 
members are Plaskon Division of 
Libbey-Owens-F ord Glass Co., Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., I. F. Luchs, Inc., 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., Cat- 
alin Corp., Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., and Mar- 
blette Co. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has appointed E. A. Green as 
general assistant to the manager of the 
motor division. In 1927 he joined the 
G-I. industrial engineering division 
where he specialized in the application 
of electric equipment to textile and 
rayon machinery. He was transferred to 
the motor division early in 1936, and 
in 1937 was placed in charge of the 
I.vnn motor section of that division. 

Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., ‘l’o 
ledo, Ohio, has appointed Robert R. 
Hirsch as director of sales, succeeding 
George H. Adams, recently named ex- 
ecutive vice president of the company. 
For the last 25 years Mr. Hirsch has 
been connected with SKF Industries, 
Inc., in recent years as district man- 
ager of Detroit and Cleveland areas. 

Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Cora 
opolis, Pa., has been awarded the sec- 
ond star by the Maritime Commission 
to be added to the company’s Maritime 
“MM” Pennant. 

Babcock & Wilcox - ’s Barberton 
plant has been granted a new Army- 
Navy “E” Pennant with deen stars. 


Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, was 
given the Army-Navy “E” Award for 
excellence in production on Feb. 15. 

Alloy Steel Products Co., Linden, 
N. J., has been awarded a star for its 
“FE” pennant which was received last 
summer from the Army and Navy. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, has 
clected William A. Patterson, presi- 


dent of United Air Lines, Inc., to its 
board of directors to fill the place left 
vacant on the directorate by the death 
of Frank A. Ross, senior vice president. 
I'rank A. Hiter, vice president and di 
rector, has been designated senior vice 
president. He will act as chief execu 
tive officer in the absence of the presi 
dent, James A. Knowlson. 

Thermex Division of Girdler Corp. 
has appointed Boyd R. Hopkins, of 
Pasadena, Calif., to its sales depart 
ment to represent the firm on the 
West Coast. 


Pesco Products Co. (a division of 
Borg-Warner), Cleveland, Ohio, has 
promoted Ed M. Whalley to works 
manager; Louis — to general 
superintendent; Jay M. Roth to di 
rector of engineering a mechanical 
developments; John A. Lauck to chief 
engineer of the pump department; and 
Ed §S. Moreland to assistant sales man 
ager to direct field activities under the 
supervision of N. M. “Dutch” For 
sythe, vice-president in charge of sales. 

U. S. Sugar Co., Clewiston, Fla., has 
a diversification program for its Ever- 
glades development that will cost 
nearly $20,000,000 and provide year 
around agricultural employment for 
more than 7 500 persons. Construction 
includes starch house buildings that 
will cover six acres of ground and pro- 
duce 75,000,000 Ib. of starch annually. 

The Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has named Frank ‘TI. 
Magennis a vice president of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export Co. 
Prior to his promotion Magennis was 
an assistant manager of the export 
company. He has more than 25 years 
service with Goodyear, practically all 
of which has been in the export field. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada, has made some im- 
portant executive changes. William A. 
Kennedy, who has been vice president, 
is the new president. Mr. Kennedy 
has been associated with the firm since 
1919, following a service in the textile 
trade as a sales agent. Jack C. West- 
away, son of W. J. Westaway, founder 
of the firm, has been moved up from a 
director and secretary-treasurer to the 
position of vice president. John A. 
Duncan, recently Montreal manager, 
has been named _ secretary-treasurer. 
Guy Hunter, who has been named a 
director, has been in charge of the 
company "$s varn department ~ in Mont- 
real since 1929, having joined the 
firm in 1920. 


Scheffler-Gross Co., Philadelphia, 
has added Harold M. Miller to its or- 
ganization as field engineer, He was 
previously with the Sinclair Refining 
Co. and Blaw-Knox Co. 

(Additional items on page 182) 
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raincoats for building exteriors 


Ten years ago our scientists started working on 
a more effective way of restoring the masonry 
surfaces of concrete, stucco or brick buildings. 
buildings are able to profit 
from our long research. For we have created a 


Today America’s 


coating which welds itself mechanically and 
chemically to exterior surfaces. It is called 
Waterfoil and is manufactured of irreversible 
inorganic gels. It forms a hard, heavy, fine tex- 
tured surface coating from which water vapor 


A.C. Horn Company &:.:a:1:snea 1807, 


Building Materials Division 
Long Island City 1, New York 
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may escape. Water absorption, however, 1s im- 
peded, thus preventing serious reinforcing bar 
rust and spalling. Waterfoil contains only non- 
critical materials and is now available so that 
you can decorate and restore your disintegrat- 
ing masonry walls and preserve your buildings 
for tomorrow. Any careful workman can apply 
Waterfoil. Send for the literature on Waterfoil 
now; all maintenance executives and property 


administrators should have it. 




















1. Cone drawing in worsted mills 
is discussed in the January issue of The 
l'raveler, published by Victor Ring 
Traveler Co. This discussion points 
out that mills today fortunate enough 
to have cone equipment have a de- 
cided advantage in meeting schedules 
on large government orders. Spindle 
speeds, bobbin sizes, etc. are listed. 

2. Getting the Most from Winding, 
No. 43 of this series and published by 
Universal Winding Co., illustrates and 
special tools used by No. 90 


disc uSSCS 





winders. Such items as traverse-wheel 
hub cleaner, traverse-bar bearing per- 


iverse-bar lever driver wrench, 
cop forming gage, clutch collar ad 
are covered. 
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3. A slide rule for determining th¢ 


correct size air circuit breakers, is being 
offered by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
This Unit-Sub rule has oe con- 
structed from standard AIEKE. formulas 
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READERS interested in literature reviewed on this page may secure copies by 
Mark what you want on it and send it to 


Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., being sure to give your 


using time-saving coupon below. 


nam? and company cennection. 


for determining short-circuit currents 
and takes into consideration all neces- 
sary factors such as motor-load and d-c 
component. While the slide rule has 
been specially developed for use in 
load-center unit substation applica- 
tions, it can be used to check breakers 
on any system. 


4. Velon, its present military uses 

and its postwar uses, are discussed in 
great detail in an article appearing in 
the January issue of Oulways, pub- 
lished by Standard Oil Co. of N. 
Pa, La. and Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 
This article also describes the physical 
properties of Velon and deals with its 
manufacture. Numerous photographs 
are included showing various uses for 
Velon, included are several illustrating 
the machine from which 


the Velon 
filament is drawn. 


5. An Air Express shipping estimator, 
is being offered by Air Express Di 
vision, Railway Express. This  esti- 
mator permits accurate and rapid cal- 
culations of air express rates for various 
ur distances and takes into considera- 
tion the neW low rates which recently 
became effective, offering a 124% 
saving over old rates. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
330 West 42nd St., 


New York 18, N. Y. 


| have circled below the catalogs | want, as listed in your March "Free for the Asking.” 
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MAILING COUPON 


BULLETINS 















6. The baling of flax for shipment to 
England is illustrated and a brief de- 
scription g given as to how the storage 
problem was solved in an_ article 
appearing in issue No. 15 of Acme 
Process News, published by Acme 
Steel Co. 










7. Spraying metal coating is clis- 
cussed in catalog 42B, being offered 
by Metallizing I. nginecring Co., Inc. 
This catalog also des cribes “the Metco 















metallizing guns, wires, surface re- 
pairing tools and other metallizing 






accessories used for the spraying of 


metal in mills. 








and 


booklet 


8. Hydraulic surface grinders 







accessories are covered in a 
being offered by Savage Tool Co 
This booklet shows the importance 







of the grinder when extreme accurac\ 
and fine finishes are to be achieved 






in surface grinding operations. Var" 
ous accessories used in the grinding 
operations are also illustrated and de 
scribed. 



















9. “Wage Incentives in Wartime," 
is the title of a'48-page booklet being 
offered by Consolidated Management 
Consultants. This booklet is a guide 
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Singer factories have been large producers of precision 
equipment for use by the Armed Forces on land, sea and 
in the air. For excellence in this work, numerous Army- 


Navy merit awards have been earned. 





But fortunately for you in the stitching industries, we 
have also been called upon to deliver great quantities of 
Singer Sewing Machines for direct military use, and for 
the production of hundreds of items of war equipment in 
which stitching is essential. Thus our well-known crafts- 
manship in this field has been preserved and will be 


available at peak efhciency when peace-time production 





Meanwhile, if you have any problems in connection 


a 

d 
fae lf 
demands new and higher standards of efficiency. | 

| 
with production of military or civilian products, get in 


touch with the nearest Singer Shop for the Manufactur- 





| 

| . ry 

| ing Trade. 
| 


P. S.: We are also ready to work with you on your 


future plans. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 


Shofts tv all e Vrincipal Otlées 


COPYRIGHT U.S.A. 1944 BY THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ALL RIGHTS RESERVED FOR ALL COUNTRIES 
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hard water. 
wool, 

scoured wool 
for the final washing, it enters the bowl still containing an 
amount of soap matter to be washed off. 
will 
magnesium soaps, and will remain on the wool. 
act as resists and prevent the proper fixation of the color. 
Uneven dyeing . . 
raw, impure water can be eliminated with Refinite Conditioning 
equipment. 
Refinite today. 


~~ 


Uneven and otherwise Soy 
unsatisfactory dyeing aiaiamE 
may be attributed to a Shame 

to 
In the case 
when 
is 


extent 


matter 


Let 


RADIO CITY 


Taw, 


the 
ready 


If hard water is used, 
insoluble calcium and 
These will 


be converted into 


. any trouble you may have, caused by 







Refinite analyze your water problems. Write 


There's no obligation. 


Famed the world over ts 
New York's Radio City—a 
“city within a city.” 

Diastafor de-sizing agent is famous, too— 
famous for the wonderful performance it 
always gives. 36 years of satisfactory results 
have made Diastafor the favorite of chemists 
and mill-owners through the nation. 

Diastafor avoids costly errors and affords 
you economy through its uniform high 
quality performance. 


For further information ask our technical man or write to 


DIASTAFOR DIVISION 


DIASTAFOR 


vill 


| 


| 
| 
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NY 


WW 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


40 WORTH STREET e NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


36 YEARS OF SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


| centives are treated in this manual, 


ment of contractors and sub-contract- 











| executives will find that portion de- 


| let just released by the Richardson Co. 


FOR THE ASKING 













to increased production without extra 
manpower. Major phases of wage in- 






such as how to choose a plan to ft 
your plant, how to get War Labor 
Board approval; how to install the 
plan, how to keep it in scientific oper- 
ation. 













10. Mercurial thermostats are diis- 
cussed in a bulletin being offered by 
Bender Scientific Glass, Inc. The 
straight type and the angular type of 
thermostats are illustrated and de- 


scribed. 
































11. Treatment of renegotiation re- 
funds in the current financial state- 











ors subject to the provisions of the 
War Profits Control Act is covered 
in the December issue of Accounting 
Research Bulletins, being offered by 
the Committee on Accounting Proce- 
dure, American Institute of Accounts. 
The information contained in_ this 
bulletin should prove to be of value 
to all textile executives, operating on 
war contracts. 








12. Instantaneous fluorescent starting 
with Model MF-240-N is covered ina 
bulletin offered by The Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corp. Operating char- 
acteristics, methods of mounting and 
other features of this lighting unit are 
mentioned. 



































13. “A New World," is the title of a 
booklet offered by United States ‘Test- 
ing Co., Inc., in which the part that 
testing laboratories will play in the 
post-war world is covered. Textile 


voted to the subject of textiles of great 
interest. It is pointed out in this article 
that the testing company has at its 
finger tips the technical knowledge 
and records of the past and present 
covering the many newly discovered 
fibers, fabrication methods and _proc- 
esses. 


















14. "Facts About Plastics," js the 


; Fig. 375 
title of a 24-page non-technical book 


Pounds V 
bonnet, is 
Special ha 









This booklet lists the properties of 
various plastics and their application 
to a wide range of present and postwat 
uses. The limitations of plastics are 
also covered. The two main groups of 
plastics, thermosetting and thermo 
plastic are described and illustrated 
and also a special section is devoted 
to laminated and molded plastics. 
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Will it just do 
or...will if 


DO THE JO 


“ 


Fig. 1708—Bronze Globe Valve for 200 
pounds W.P. Has screwed ends, union 
bonnet, renewable seat and regrindable, 
renewable hard bronze semi-cone plug 
type disc. This valve is especially suit- 
able for throttling service. 


a 


“There is a valve that will ‘‘do’’—or “there is 
a POWELL Valve that will do the job’’—what 
a vital difference in meaning. 


But as long as you have POWELL Engineering 
at your service, you'll never have to make a 
valve ‘‘do”—because POWELL not only has a 
complete line of standard valves as listed in our 
general catalog but—POWELL Engineering is 
ready at all times to offer specialized service. 


Shown here are three of POWELL’S complete 
line of Bronze Valves. These valves are cor- 
rectly engineered in every detail for controlling 


the flow of low-pressure steam, oil, water or gas. 
POWE bt 
aE 


A 
Hi iF Fs 
a Ge 


y Fig. 500—Bronze Gate Valve for 125 
i Co pounds W.P. Has screwed ends, screwed- 
* 


a 
Fig. 375—Bronze Gate Valve for 200 The Wm. Pow in bonnet and inside screw rising stem. 


pounds W.P. Has screwed ends, union Sizes 14’ to 34’ are equipped with taper 
bonnet, inside screw rising stem and a Dependable Valves Since 1846 wedge solid disc; sizes 1’ to 3” with 


special hard bronze disc. Cincinnati 22, Ohio taper wedge double disc. 
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ON YOUR MARKS __| 


Send Felters a brief description 
and weight of the machine, mea- 
surements of the base or feet. 
Felters will send by return mail 
Unisorb pads of the proper den- 
sity and size—exact fits for your 
marks. 


GET SET 


Cover both sides of the Unisorb 
Fele Pads with Eagle Brand 
Cement. 


MOVE IT wt 


FELTERS UNISORB 


Then place the Unisorb Felt 
Pads over the floor marks, set 
the machine on floor. That’s all 
there is to it. 


NO BOLTS...NO SEAMS...NO DAMAGE TO FLOORS 


Just follow the simple directions under the illustrations for the easy, time-and- 
money-saving Felters way to relocate one machine or a dozen. With the Unisorb 
method of machine relocation, no holes need to be located and drilled, no bolts 
and hold-downs supplied and tightened. 


Also, when you set machines on Felters Unisorb, you dampen machine vibra- 
tion and noise, reduce wear and repair, increase workers’ efficiency by decreasing 
fatigue—and you improve your output. 


Have you received your copy of the new Felters Booklet, ““Unisorb in the 
Industrial Plant’? This new book gives more quick facts and figures about the 
advantages of relocating machines the Unisorb way. We will be glad to send you 
a copy at once. Simply write. 


: The Felters Company 


210-X SOUTH STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit * Sales Representatives: Dallas, Los Angeles, Nashville, 
St. Louis, St. Paul. © Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Massachusetts; Jackson, Michigan 
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Textile Profit on Sales 3.5% to 
7.8%. Vhe Securities and Exchange 
Commission last month issued a sur- 
vey of the profit before and after taxes 
of a group of listed corporations for 
the years 1937 to 1942 inclusive. For 
1942 the 12 weaving mills covered re- 
ported 13.0% of sales as profit before 
taxes and 3.5% after. In 1937 the fig- 
ures were 1.5% and 0.9% respectively. 
Five and six rayon companies reported 
22.6 and 7.8 for 1942 against 15. 
and 13.1 for 1937; 11 and 12 hosiern 
companies showed 5.3% after taxes in 
1942 and 4.2% in 1937: 14 and 15 
carpet mills, 3.8 and 7.8. 


C 
Cc 


The Wool Auctions. An auction of 
30,000,000 Ib. of foreign wool was 
held by Defense Supplies Corp. in 
Boston Feb. 17 and 18. Prices were 
generally 2¢ above upset prices and 5¢ 
below ceilings; some lots were passed 
Domestic growers have protested the 
auctioning of foreign surplus and urge 
on Congress a unified plan handling 
all Government-owned wools, foreign 
and domestic, under the same policy. 
It was urgent that further auctions 
await a study of the stock-pile situ- 
ation but another sale was held in 
Boston, Mar. 9. 


Acts to Increase Production. OPA 
and WPB have lately taken almost 
simultaneous action aimed to increase 


WAR AND PUBLISHING 


The manufacture of magazines has its share 
of wartime problems. We hope that old 
subscribers to TEXTILE WORLD will forgive 
our printer and the Post Office Department 
for the delays which occasionally occur in 
the receipt of their copies, as both are 
striving to do their best under the currently 
severe manpower and materials shortages 
We regret that the paper curtailment re- 
quires so many new subscribers to wait to 
be put on the mailing list, but they have 
our assurance that they will be entered at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 


le 
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How To CONDITION 
‘CLOTH AT 25 YARDS 
PER MINuTE WITH 
GUARANTEED REGAIN 


HE Hunter Cloth Conditioning Machine pictured on 

‘ this page is the newest Hunter contribution to better 
finishing. 

It is a machine affording a new principle of restoring 
natural moisture content to cloth after finishing. It is 
setting new records for evenness, uniformity, flexibility 
and production. It demonstrates that the addition of mois- 
ture content improves quality by evening shades, and pro- 
vides a natural soft handle. It brings the cloth up to its 
proper weight and proper balance between moisture and 
fabric, 

The unit includes an enclosure through which the cloth 
passes in vertical runs. It has an integral air conditioning 
unit supplying conditioned air to the enclosure for treating 
the cloth. 

The Hunter Conditioner can be built with a capacity to 
fit any individual need, although the units pictured are 
large enough for 95°%/, of the woolen and worsted mills. 







FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, SIMPLY WRITE 





Two views of the Hunter Cloth Conditioner — 
view at right shows conditioning apparatus 
including pump, automatic controls, fan, etc. 
Unit may be furnished optionally with Range 
Drive as shown. 


The productive speeds are anywhere from |5 to 25 yards 
per minute, with a quaranteed regain of 10°/, on the bone 
dry basis. 

The Hunter Conditioner is so constructed that there is 
absolutely no free moisture within the enclosure. Only 
saturated air is blown over both the back and face of the 
cloth. The conditioned air is automatically controlled, both 
as to temperature and humidity, by certified instruments. 
The Conditioner is provided with means for warming the 
inside of the enclosure before the Conditioner is started, 
thus eliminating any risk of condensation. 

The Conditioner is not only a valuable adjunct for im- 
proving the finish, handle and shade, but also is invaluable 
in assisting mills to bring underweight fabrics up to re- 
quired weights. These machines have proven themselves 
in operation on such a wide range of fabrics as worsteds, 
rayon and wool blends, blankets, O. D. Marine and Naval 
cloths. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


NORTH ADAMS, 
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AIR EXPRESS shipments ought to be handled like hot potatoes, 


not “parked” on the floor awaiting a “routine” afternoon pick-up. 
Pack early, phone immediately, and avoid end-of-the-day congestion 
when Airline traffic is at its peak. That’s the way to get fastest 
delivery by air ExpREss. You're paying for speed...GET ALL 

you can! It’s easy. SHIP WHEN READY! 
And to cut costs — AIR EXPRESS shipments should be 
packed compactly but securely, to obtain the best ratio 

of size to weight. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool For 


Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have recently been reduced, Shippers nationwide are now saving an average 
of more than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based 
on “hours’’,not days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited’’—an informative booklet that will 


stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-3, Railway Express Agency, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gels there HRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 





NEWS OF THE MONTH 


textile production, as for example, the 
moves aimed to aid the shortage of 
bed sheets when OPA raised the prices 
and WPB required a production on 
par with first quarter of 1942. The 
lower-end bed sheets in particular are 
affected. Limitations were placed by 
OPA on the mark-ups due to process- 
ing of cotton and rayon piece goods 
aimed at increasing supplies of low 
priced goods. 


The Denim Situation. Denim has 
become the hub of the low-end work 
clothing situation, but action by OPA 
in lifting the ceiling price of one mill’s 
product has confused rather than clari- 
fied the situation. The garment houses 
now want higher ceilings on their 
products. The Vinson directive which 
permits these piecemeal adjustments is 
coming in for more criticism as un- 
satisfactory and unsound. 


AATCC Research Program. Plans for 
a more extensive research program 
have been announced recently by the 
American Association of ‘Textile 
Chemists & Colorists. The program in- 
cludes the engagement of a director of 
research, an assistant research associ- 
ate, two laboratory assistants, and a 
research secretary. To finance the pro- | 
gram a budget of $35,000 a year was 
approved. Headquarters will probably 
be at Lowell Textile Institute. 


Air-Conditioning. The role of air- 
conditioning in the textile industry 
was Outlined by Dr. Willis H. Carrier, 
of Carrier Corp., at a recent meeting of 
the Toronto Section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Carrier, air-conditioning 
with close humidity control is essential 
in production of synthetic fibers. 


American Woolen Report. Despite 


a 3.7% drop in annual dollar volume 
of sales in 1943, the American Woolen 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, Piedmont Section, 20th Anni- 
versary Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Mar. 25. 


Southern Textile Association, $. C. (Wear- 
ers Group), Mar. 18, Spartanburg, S. C.' 
Master Mechanics Division, Charlotte, N. C.. 
Apr. 6. 


National Knitted Outerwear Assn., annual 
meeting and dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, 
Mar. 30. 


Industrial Fiber Society, Spring Meeting, 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., Apr. 14-15. 


Hosiery Conference and annual meeting of 
N.A.H.M., Waldorf Astoria, New York, Apt. 
20-21. 


National Cotton Week, May 22-27. 


a 
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Pulled Wool in the Grease, Scoured Wool, “ene 
Neutralized Wool after Carbonizing, and On 
Shredded Rags, viewed from the feed end. EYtru 
(Right) Cross section illustrates unique [itt 
= of air circulation, explained fully 

jow. 


(Above) The Proctor Impact Dryer for TWD 
Ww aa! 
| 


In addition to the many important economies made pos- 
sible by increased production, the quality of wool dried 
in the Proctor Impact Dryer is much superior to that 
obtained from older machines. Due to the careful con- 
trol which is possible with this machine, plus the unique 
method of air circulation, stock goes through this dryer 
at a faster speed and is therefore subjected to heat for 
a shorter period of time. Heated air, impinged inter- 
mittently at a high velocity on the material, as it is It is none too soon for you to be 
conveyed through the dryer, agitates the stock, keeping = “vin careful consideration to your 


postwar equipment needs. A little 


it in constant motion during the entire drying process. —_ time-out now will undoubtedly save you 
a considerably more costly “time-out 
This assures the quick, uniform drying of the material, on period when the conversion comes. 
" Now is the time to let Proctor engi- 
top, bottom and all the way through...and results in the neers assist you in planning for the 
- new machinery that will help you in- 
new, high quality of the stock produced by this dryer. crease your postwar profits. 


ad 


PROCTOR TERTILE DRYERS 


i PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: Inc: PHILADELPHIA 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Co. was able to record a 13.5% gain 
in net profit according to its financial 
report issued last month. Sales totaled 
$197,505,136 in 1943 against $205. 
181,461 in 1942; net profit after all 
charges and reserves was $5,475,421 
for 1943 against $4,823,831 for 1942, 
Cotton Consumption Down. Janu- 
ary cotton consumption at 819,489 
bales is the smallest for any month 
since February, 1941, and more than 
18% below the all-time peak of 
1,000,000 bales in April, 1942. 


Mexican Styles Featured. Typical of 
the rising interest in Latin America is 
the current style offering by Marvin 
‘Textile Associates, New York, which 
stresses Mexican colors and styles in 
its new line of converted rayon, woven 
by Susquehanna Mills, A fashion 
movie in technicolor has been prepared, 


Markets Are Listless. Cotton goods 
were unsettled by further M317 
amendments on Feb. 21, and trading 
has been sluggish. Wool goods mills 
are offering new lines and_alloting 
vardage among customers; Army wants 
large quantities for spring delivery. 
Rayon for civilians is steadily tighter; 
export and military needs are growing. 
Hosiery for women moves steadily; 
half-hose tight with continued Arny 
demand. Underwear men see _ little 
light on civilian production, and are 
allocating their small available output. 


This and That. ‘The proposed Amer- 
ican Glove Manufacturers Institute has 
held several meetings recently and has 
signed up 88 firms; Edward Gerhardy 
of Hansen Glove Co., Minneapolis, is 
chairman . . . C.T.I. has issued the 
third edition of “Cotton From Raw 
Material to Finished Product.” It 
contains 15 statistical tables and 94 
swatches of fabrics as well as the story 
of the industry . . . Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Boston, was incorporated just 100 
vears ago, Feb. 16 . . . Procurement 
of Army socks by OM will be specified 
as_pre-shrunk Saran yarns are 
now being used in tow targets by the 
Army Air Forces . . . Army shorts are 
being made of silesia linings, replacing 
broadcloth formerly procured for such 
purposes A new sheet plastic 
called V-Film has recently been de- 
veloped by Goodyear To curb 
mark-ups of cotton and rayon fabrics 
based on extra finishing costs, OPA 
issued an amendment MPR127 which 
became effective Feb. 25 . Textile 
Research Institute will establish re- 
search headquarters at Princeton, N. 
J... . Army has returned seven Fall 
River mills to private owners . . - 
WPB weighs 48 hr. week for all cot- 
ton mills. 
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Here is relief from the War time 
shortage of skilled mechanics and the scar- 
city of spare parts. 

We have spent thousands of dollars 
in the production of this 100 page book 
to show you how to operate, service and 
repair the “W & G” Lockstitch. It con- 
tains over one hundred illustrations and 


tells you everything you wish to know 








Showing a few sample pages of the book. 
It contains half-tone illustrations, line draw- 
ings and a wealth of information for learn- 
ers as well as for experienced mechanics. 


about this machine. In fact, we believe it 
to be the most complete instruction book 
that has ever been published for the 
industry. 

The book is priced at one dollar but is 
FREE to users of “W & G” Lockstitch 
Machines. Write for a copy on your com- 
pany letter head to either our General 


Offices or to the nearest Branch. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Bloomfield, Conn. 
108 Tunxis Ave. 
Tel: Hartford 7-9557 


Boston I!, Mass. 
124 Kneeland St. 
Tel: Liberty 8772 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel: Main 2091 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
1853 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
Tel: Calvert 3636 


Greensboro, N. C. 
2514 Sylvan Road 
Tel: Greensboro 4078 


Chicago 7, Ill. 
529-539 S. Franklin St. 
Tel: Wabash 8053 


Newark 2, New Jersey 
60 Park Place 
Tel: Market 3-1976 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
1211 Arch Street 
Tel: Spruce 7414 Tel: 671 


Dallas 16, Texas 
742 Genoa Street 
Tel: Winfield 5153 


Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
122 East Ninth Street 
Tel: Van Dyke 56/5 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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St. Louis I, Mo. 
407 North IIth St. 
Tel: Main 4422 


Troy, New York 
Fulton & Fourth Sts. 
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WASHROOM FACILITIES 


Interest Textile Industry 


@ Assuming the great task of supplying the largest Armed 
Force in the world plus the civilian needs, the textile industry has further 
advanced its manufacturing technique, production facilities and personnel. 


With these progressive steps, the matter of adequate and sanitary wash- 
ing facilities has had attention,—and as in our other leading industries, 
Bradley Washfountains have been selected by many prominent mills. 


MANY LEADERS USE BRADLEYS 


Such mills as Cannon,—Pepperell,—Cluett, Peabody,— Pacific, Avondale, 
Industrial Rayon, Celanese—and hosiery mills as Kayser, Phoenix, Real 
Silk, Shannon Hosiery have their employee washrooms equipped with 
Bradley Washfountains. 


Bradleys serve 8 to 10 persons simultaneously from a central sprayhead, 
taking the place of 8 to 10 “‘single-person”’ wash basins, cutting water 
consumption by 70 per cent, reducing piping connections and eliminating 
entirely the multiplicity of faucets and their maintenance. 


CATALOG 4308 INCLUDES FLOOR PLANS 


Complete data and floor plan suggestions are included in Catalog 4308. 
W rite for a copy—no obligation involved. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2325 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


LET US MAIL YOU A FREE COPY OF CATALOG 4308 


BRADIEY, 


Modern plants like this— 
Industrial Rayon Corp.— 
gain efficiency and improve 
employee morale with 
Bradley Washfountains 
and Multi- Stall Showers. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 128) 


is almost always done separately a 
carries an increased rate, the see 
practice is to run together first quality 
and second quality without regard to 
proportion. This introduces a variable 
that shows up first in the number of 
restarts, more commonly called breaks 
or ends down. For listing all of these 
factors a form similar to that illus- 
trated herewith is helpful. 

In plants that standardize operator 
practices and just what constitutes a 
skein-winding job, there remains only 
the variable of breaks to be considered. 
In such plants only a change in ends 
down necessitates a revision of rates. 
This means that if the number of 
breaks for a — skein increases 
from 0.25 to 0.60 unquestionably a 
change in rate must be made if the 
breaks cannot immediately be re- 
duced. 

Thus a plant can know at all times 
the quality of its skein yarn as reflected 
by the break factor. A sudden increase 
does not necessarily mean poorer raw 
varn. In a throwing plant it more 
often indicates that something has 
happened in the soaking department: 
Skeins hung inside out, rough han- 
dling, or damage caused by equip- 
ment. 

Following is a tabulation of the 
breaks per 1000 yd. that could be ex- 
pected on the yarns mentioned in the 
inquiry. ‘They are based on the skein 
lengths stated—shorter lengths would 
be reli itively less; greater lengths, more. 


BREAKS 
Den. Qual. Normal Good 
75 Ist. O15 010 
75 2nd. 025 .018 
100 Ist. .020 015 
100 2nd. 022 .020 


Bear in mind that the foregoing is 
expressed in breaks per 1000 vd. It is 
generaly assumed that 75 den. winds 
worse than 100. That is true ex- 
pressed in breaks per skeins of equal 
weight but is rarely true on the more 
fairly comparable basis above. 


Weaving 9-Oz. Sateen 


Technical Editor: 

In your January issue we noted an in- 
teresting article describing the manufac- 
ture of 9-0z. sateen, Type I. We are con- 
templating weaving this material in Type 
II and shall appreciate it if you will send 


us information on weaving that type. 
(8975) 


Type II, 9-oz. sateen, covered by 
Specification POD 245-D, is a 4har- 
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(@OMPANY. 


* 
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Puts your as on a cash basis 
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55 MADISON AVENUE »= NEW YORK a 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





_ SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN MEANS EASIER MAINTENANCE | 


ness crow-foot weave, as contrasted by 
the Type I which is a 5-harness satin 


weave. Type II is specified with 116 


° e ® | ends per inch and 64 picks per inch, 
| with breaking strength in warp of 160 

lb. and in filling of 120 Ib. The fol- 

lowing gray construction should be 


approximately correct for Type II: 
Loom width 40 in.; thread count 11 2x 
66; 1.60 yd. per Ib. Further details 
regarding the manufacture of the 










NOW, especially, when the demand for valves is yarns, finishing details, and tests ap- 
taxing deliveries, it is imperative that you make your plicable were given in September, 1943 





issue of TextrLE Wor tp in Part VIII 


present valves last longer and serve better. os 
of the Manual of Military Fabrics. 








It’s a challenge to every maintenance man to keep an 





eagle eye on the valves he now has in service .. . to 





see that they are checked and serviced regularly and : 
thus forestall, as far as possible, the need for new Predetermining Costs 
valves. of Worsted Yarn 












Technical Editor: 





Lunkenheimer Valves are easy to keep in good condi« 

At present time we are trying to arrive 
: : : : at a cost figure for our 1944 woven fabrics. 
parts, makes them readily accessible for inspection We have just started our Bradford worsted 
and maintenance follow-up. spinning mill, and are having considerable 
difficulty predetermining our yarn costs. 


tion. Simplicity of design, with a minimum of working 













. ——" ° We shall be spinning the range from 

Let your Lunkenheimer distributor help you w ae I 5 ; 
F ; : - p you with 1/17s to 2/48s. Of course you under- 
your maintenance, repair and operating problems, stand we have not spun all our counts 
His facilities and experience are at your call. yet and that is just the reason we are 
encountering much difficulty in predeter- 
ESTABLISHED 1862 mining our yarn costs. However, this is 
THE LUNKENHEIMERCS. our problem—taking as a basis of cost 

—~“QUALITY"=— le 7 y . 

pacman saemeeén. l4c. per count. Would our cost per 
NEW YORK 13." CHICAGO 6 count stay at l4c. from 1/17s to 1/46s? 





BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 7 


EXPORT DEPT. 318.322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13, N.¥. Or, would the cost per count start to 
increase before or after we reach 1/28s 
or 1/30s. For example, at 14c. per count 
1/20s would cost us 30c. per lb., 1/26s 
would cost us 39c. per Ib. Now, would we 
figure on 14c. per count for our 1/46 or 
1/48 which would bring the costs to 69c. 
and 72c. per Ib. respectively? Or, should 
we raise the cost to lic. or 2c. per count 
after reaching 1/36 or 1/40s? This is a 
very serious problem to us and would 
appreciate your getting the opinion from 
several worsted spinning men. (8952) 
Many mills calculate the cost of any 
count under 20s on the basis of 20s 
and do not make any allowance for 
heavier counts. However, it has been 
pretty well established in the industry 
and recognized by the O.P.A. in es- 
tablishing selling prices that the man- 
ufacturing costs per count increases 
with finer yarns. Although it would 
be impractical to attempt to advise 
any individual mill what their differ- 
ential should be, we are giving you 
below a schedule which may serve as 

















































It fits perfectly. ... 


One body takes either 
the rising stem or non- 









rising stem trim ase 







sembly. A timely fea- 






ture when it’s neces. 






sary to convert from 






one type to the other. 







Simply loosen the trim 
assembly and lift out. 
The body remains in 
the line. 










4 
\] 














Bronz. 








Bronze Double Disc Gate Non-rigin” Dise Gate a guide: 
ising Stem "9 Stem 
Rising 2/20s to 2/28s ..... $0.0100 








2/28s to 2/34s ..... 0.0125 
TH 
2/43s to 2/50s ..... 0.0200 
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for packaging Small Arms Ammu- | 
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| for sizing duck Gun Covers 


a provides the FIREPOWER! 


e for making Rifle Envelopes 
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. ’ YHE COURAGE and bravery of our ground and air 

3S : . ° . 

nt Wo forces would be costly and ineffective were it not for 

‘6s ’ ege + 

ve IE for binding sand Molds & Cores the weapons and mobility provided by Army Ordnance. 

or _ used in casting Gun Mounts, etc. . ‘ 

ae In no other war agency could a deadline failure in the 

L , *e 

t fo ey production or shipment of needed guns, ammunition and 

whee automotive equipment mean so much to the safety of our 

ea » for assembling Fuses & Grenades : 

: ¢: boys on the battlefronts, and to the cause for which they 
e. \ e . 

t ‘ ‘ ‘oy - are fighting. 

‘ot | |) for laminating paper Bomb Rings National is proud of the high trust that is placed in its 

en at - ° . 

who adhesives and starch products for such vital war applica- 

: t tions as those shown at the left...and eager to give first 

ses call on its research, service and production facilities to the 

ld for sealing & labeling fiber Ex- needs of our armed forces. 

. port Cases of Parts & Supplies 


& iis 
remem MN ATITONAL ADHESIVES 


which contribute to the fire-power | 
of our fighting forces. 
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Answer to Your 


Caster Problems! 


TY NA walla 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 


DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels .. .Al- 
ways dependable, 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. SO WALKER ST..NEW YORK.N Y 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO. ILL 
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ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from page 126) 


livered equals the percent draft. ( 
maintains that the actual drawing out 
or drafting of the yarn after the draw- 
ing rolls have stopped delivering rov- 
ing constitutes the draft. 

I should like to learn, through the 
columns of The Round Table, how 
other mill men figure percent of draft. 
(R-34) 


The Human Element 
In Testing 


Referring to the Round Table dis- 
cussion in November issue. on, 
“Method of Improving Fabric Break,” 
and subsequent discussion aroused, 
the writer feels compelled to enlarge 
on one point referred to indirectly. 

It doesn’t matter how new or how 
perfect the machine operates if the 
operator has not been properly trained. 
Unless he knows how to test and has 
a special aptitude for such work, he 
can never approach or attain testing 
perfection. The writer feels that the 
tensile strength can not be improved 
on a testing machine, but much can 
be done in destroying cotton’s inher- 
ent characteristics, and in preventing 
one obtaining the maximum or true 
tensile strength. 

Acquiring the knack or art of test- 
ing can probably be expressed best by 
comparison with the development of 
a good batter in baseball. The aspirant 
must live and think baseball, develop 
the right muscles in hands, arms and 
shoulders. Most of all, he must exer- 
cise good judgment. 

The tester must get in the proper 
position beside the machine from 
where his vision will not be obstructed 
when looking down on the fabric be- 
ing inserted into the jaws of the ma- 
chine. Insert the fabric between the 
jaws with both hands, align the jaw of 
head end with the parallel lines 
marked on sample. (4x6 in. Grab 
Test, A.S.T.M. No. 2). Then screw 
the jaws together with right hand and 
tighten jaws with both hands. Repeat 
the same operation with the jaws on 
the pulling head. 

The item of correct pressure is a 
matter of judgment or feel dictated by 
trained muscles. Before starting the 
machine, put just enough pressure on 
the jaws to hold the sample securely, 
but not enough to cut the sample at 
the edges of the jaws. 

First thought is how is one to know 
how much pressure to apply or when 
enough has been applied. The whole 
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An original development of the UBS Laboratories, Ubatex is a Cnsitivit 
completely synthesized latex (not a dispersed resin compound) that 
appears and handles similar to unvulcanized latex. Definitely su- 
perior to latex in its ageing and waterproof qualities, Ubatex is 
proving ideally suited for many backing, combining and coating 
operations. Write today for an experimental sample — describing 
materials and application methods involved. 
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Addré$s all inquiries to the Union 
Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 











Unton BAY STATE 
Chemical Company 











Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX - SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES ~ DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 
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Many results of our continued re- 
search during recent months are ready 
now for Postwar Planners. 


We have perfected certain of the 
Bahnson Systems along lines design- 
ed to give better worker comfort and 
improve production efficiency. 


For example, the new Bahnson 
HUMIDUCT System provides humidify- 
ing and ventilating with optional elec- 


an! 


886 DREWRY ST. 33 WORTH BT. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


376 WEST 6ru ST. 
NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LAZENBY 


e@ COP 
e@ BUTT 
@ BOBBIN 


WINDER 


KEEP your machines at 
top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts 
from our stock. 


And because Genuine 
Lazenby Parts are man- 
ufactured according to 
specifications and design 
drawings, correct fit and 
satisfactory operation are 


assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. Lee S#. Baltimore, Md. 


trostatic air filtering, heating, cooling 
and dehumidifying, or any combina- 
tion—all automatically controlled. 


In your planning for factory chang- 
es, enlargements, new buildings or 
new machinery installations, Bahnson 
is ready and equipped to give expert 
consultation and engineering service 
regarding all phases of air condition- 


703 EMBREE CRESCENT W. J. WESTAWAY CO.,LTD. 
WESTFIELD, N. J. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


MEANS THE BEST IN 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
WOOLEN & SPECIALTY YARNS 


Falls Wills 


WOONSOCKET RHODE ISLAND 


SELL DIRECT 


STANLEY PORTER 
NEW YORK 


257 4th Ave. 





ROUND TABLE 


secret of the art of testing is tied up in 
these answers. The tester depends upon 
his muscles in hands, arms and shoul 
ders to indicate when this point i: 
reached. Further, to complicate mat 
ters, each construction and weight 
fabric requires different amounts of 
pressure. Infinite patience and prac 
tice under expert instructors are neces 
sary to gain this experience. 

Yes, the development of the nght 
muscles or feel is the secret to art of 
testing. As the fingers are clamped on 
the wheel tightening the jaws, tension 
is put on the wrist, muscles in lower 
and upper parts of arms, shoulder: 
and parts of the back. To those who 
want to know just which muscles are 
referred to, try testing 12/O duck for 
a couple of hours. The next morning 
you will know. 

Take the example of a 32-0z. belt 
duck, referred to in original discus 
sion. A series of tests were made b\ 
two testers, one being an expert using 
the above method of pressure and th« 
other applying all the pressure at 
once. ‘The expert averaged a reading 
for warp breakage of 615 Ib., the 
other 532 lb., a difference of 83 lb. 
How many of you laboratory men 
have found this difference? 

To explain how to get the maxi 
mum or true tensile strength can best 
be explained as follows: Clamp down 
on the fabric a moderate amount, 
making sure it will not slip in the 
jaws. Apply the load. Keep eyes on 
sample and as the crimp is pulled out 
of the fabric, gradually add more pres- 
sure to the jaws on the head end and 
then to the jaws of the pulling end. 
Watch the sample all the time. Do 
not let the sample slip in the jaws, 
then apply the pressure so the jaws 
will grab the sample, increasing the 
rate of load. 

The writer feels that members of 
A.S.T.M. can get together and agre¢ 
on a procedure to instruct its members 
in the proper ways to test. 

We just can’t get away from the 
human element in testing. The war 
has altered the personnel in many 
laboratories. We have new people 
testing, some are careless which is an 
added reason why the tester should be 
given more attention and instruction. 
In the last fifteen years, testing has 
been on a mass production basis. The 
testers routine has been reduced to the 
actual operation of machines, there 
fore he is regarded as a machne and 
not as an artist performing a highly 
skillful operation. It may be necessary 
to revamp the entire personnel of out 
laboratories to place them on a higher 
scientific plane in order to make such 
work more attractive —R-37 
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5 You can cut the price you pay for trade for high quality. “Craven- 
: water repellents in one of two ways. ette”’ repellents are easy to apply, 
t You can pay a lower initial price, if either from a washer or a standing 
S you can get it. Or, you can pay a bath. Of course, they are accurately 
¢ reduced final price, if you can get it. compounded, liquid at high and low 
temperatures, and, stable under vari- 
. For example, if you use a water re- able conditions over a wide range of 
pellent that helps your sales, then, temperatures. Odorless, too, and 
, such a repellent, when all the costs the effect on feel and finish of fabrics 
t are in, will cost you less than one treated iS what you want. 
that doesn’t help your sales very ; 
much. Your fabrics, treated with “‘Craven- 
an . ette’”’ water repellents, will be more 
i Initially, the cost of “Cravenette” acceptable at every stage from mill, 
. water pre h is comparable with to converter, to manufacturer, to 





that of ordinary repellents; but 
everyone, everyw here knows “‘Crav- 
enette’’; it means more, a great deal 
more, when you come to sell your 
fabrics. Why not give yourself that 
benefit? 


“Cravenette” water repellents have 
always been the standard in the 


merchant, to the public, if they 
have the help of the “Cravenette”’ 
tag or stamp or label. 


Possibly sales are no problem at the 
moment, but this is a good time to 
begin | prepar ing for tomorrow. Have 
us give you “all the facts about 
“Cravenette’”—now! 


Your fabric treated with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


CRAVENETTE 


water repelling preparations 


SHEDS SHOWERS 


“CRAVENETTE?” is a trademark of The Cravenette Company, U. S. A., manufacturers and 


sellers of water repelling preparations. The Cravenette Company, U. S. A., and its licensed 


agents, apply these preparations to fabrics and garments. 


THE CRAVENETTE COMPANY, U. S. A. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


8th and Madison Streets, Hoboken, N. ai 
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i a INO YARNS FOR 
Y sOocKS 
. Continued from page 93) 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY. 


HS A 


NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made from high grade mate- 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 


possessing worsted equipment may 
purchase top and process accordingly. 





YARNS ON WORSTED SYSTEM. Two 
yarns being produced on the worst d 
system are a 1/18s, which is used as the 
body or leg yarn in the cushion-sole Be 
sock, POD No. 236E, and a 1/30s 
which is used as the body yarn for 
light-wool socks, POD Nos. 334B and 
C. 

The following organizations, given 
for 1/18s Merino yarn, are typical of 
those employed by worsted mills 
manufacturing these yarns. 

The first operation differing from 
the standard worsted system is Pat the 
first gill box, where a melanging gill is 
used for introducing the cotton sliver. 
Two special heads are used for the 
cotton and two ordinary heads for 
wool. The ribbon from all four heads 
are joined into a single end weighing 
about 640 grains per yard and con- 
taining 50% cotton and 50% wool. 
A draft of 4 is used on the cotton 
heads and a draft of 6 on the wool. 

In the last finisher, a doubling of 3 
is given for the 1/18s and a doubling 
of 2 for the 1/30s. 

At spinning, the 1/18s is given a 
draft of 9 and 9 t.p.i. added. The 


1/30s is given the same draft, but 
What Mic kes ee 13.8 ‘ei ee aiiced io ts oe, 7 
Mailing Click? 


Send for bulletin giving full details on 
these and other products. 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in all 
gauges. Each one comes in a leather 
carrying case. 


ee ea ta! 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1119 East 23rd Street Indianapolis, Indiana 





COTTON SYSTEM OF YARN MANUFAC- 





TURE. One mill, operating on the 
Advertising men agree . . . the list cotton system, produces yarns of the 
is more than half the story. e ts £ . li ht. 1 and 2 
McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, used by same counts for use in light-wool anc Sas whi 
leading manufacturers and indus- cushion-sole socks as follows: Both the 
trial service organizations, direct ‘otto . : ‘ool are rocessed ? 
your advertising and sales promo- cotton and the ” la c P Ice oy air trai 
tional efforts to key purchasing separately into sliver, as indicated in 
power. chart. The wool is carded on two- to pav 
In view of present day difficulties cylinder worsted cards, run through 
Uncle Sam is getting all of our pro - ae - onenllagiad —- a set of gill boxes, combed and regilled. for the 
i ; ists, this efficient personalize : . , 
=_— efforts for the duration of the service is particularly important in Cotton slivers and wool slivers are Solva 
; securing the comprehensive market mixed at drawing frames, and two ad- y 


But our research and development 
work is still going ahead and you will 
profit by its results in greatly improved 
machines for yarn throwing, as soon 
as peace returns. 


U. S. ACME TWISTERS FOR SPOOL 
OR HEADLESS PACKAGE 


U. S. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWISTERS 
FOR LARGE HEADLESS PACKAGE 
WORK 


U. S. ACME DOUBLER TWISTERS— 
LARGE PACKAGE 


U. S. REDRAWS AND SPOOLERS 


coverage you need and want. In- 
vestigate today. 


WAE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SEAVICE 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


dition drawing processes given to pro- 
duce a 60 grain sliver. A long-draft 
slubber then produces 14 hk. roving 
which is spun into 1/18s yarn, worsted 
count (12/1 cotton count) from two 
ends of roving on a special long-draft 
spinning frame. 

Sliver for 1/30s yarn 1s brought 
from the drawing process weighing 50 
grains per } ard and is processed into 

3 hk. roving on long-draft slubbers. 
Two ends of roving are spun into 
1/30s worsted count (20/1 cotton 
count) on special long-draft frames. 
The yarns are well slubbed on double 
slubcatchers on the latest type of 


U S TEXTILE 
s »s MACHINE Co. 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


winders equipped with paraffin attach- 
ments and then wound on cones fot 
shipment to knitters. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 
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SOLVAY 


weehEVED 10 JODAY Awo JomoRrROwW 


awe SPECIAL DELIVERY FOR 
} BERLIN! Night after night, 
day after day—a once proud na- 
tion is feeling Allied wrath as fe 
bombs drop on Germany! 


% 
4 _ 


odag ... Solvay is supplying alkalies and related products 
for the manufacture and equipment of bombers, fighters and 
air transports —helping to weld a great and growing air force 
to pave the way for the coming invasion of the Continent and 
for the destruction of Hitler’s Germany! In war as in peace 


Solvay Alkalies serve the nation. 


Teg 


* The Solvay Process Company employs salt, 
limestone and ammonia to make Soda 
Ash, from which basic material Caustic 


Soda and other alkalies are derived. 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY —U.S.A.! 
After the war, fast planes will 
speed across the country and 
around the world— dropping huge 
parachutes chat carry the mail! 


“Tomonvrou ... Solvay will key its production to the far- 
reaching possibilities of aviation in passenger and freight 
transport. Solvay with its broad background of long experi- 
ence and research will keep in step with these developments 
...and, in the years of postwar progress, industry can look 


to Solvay for quality alkalies! 


SODA ASH «+ CAUSTIC SODA 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE + CAUSTIC POTASH 


MODIFIED SODAS » AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE + PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE + CHLORINE «+ _— SALT 

POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET TEW YORK 6, N, Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston © Charlotte ¢ Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland © Detroit 
New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia © Piccsburgh © Sc. Louis * Syracuse 
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Bring Your 
Picker Room 
up to dat 


cS 


ATLAS No. 2 PICKER FEEDER 
The use of this Feeder insures a more uni- | 


form and continuous feeding of the stock at | 
the desired rate. 
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FEARNAUGHT MIXING PICKER 


Operates on the same general principle 
as in coarse carding. Made with either metal 
or wood covered main cylinder, workers and 
strippers. 


FF 


TRUSLOW BLENDER (patented) 


Assures a superior mixture of different 
colors, kinds and qualities of stock. Used 
with wool, cotton, asbestos and synthetic 


fibres. 


- & W// LEY, 
MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


SAFETY FOR OILERS 


(Continued from page 98) 


the controlling mechanism padlocked. 
He should again report to the engineer 
when the work is completed, so that 
the lock may be removed and the 
machinery started. 

When oiling with long-spout oil 
cans, it is sometimes difficult to locate 
a small oil hole. For such places, it 
is advisable to install oil cups with lids 
that snap open and shut. Use of such 
oil cups further improves lubricating 
conditions, since it keeps dust out of 
the bearings, thus preventing wear. 

Loose pulleys, when practicable, 
should have oiling devices so arranged 
as to permit oiling in any position of 
the pulley, when machinery is shut 
down. Self-oiling loose pulleys are, 
possibly, a bigger safety factor than 
self-oiling bearings, because of the 
proximity of belts. 

Guards are often provided with 
slides or doors for the convenience of 
oilers and repair men. In some instal- 
lations, it is advisable that these aper- 
tures be locked and keys supplied to 
oilers and repairmen. Interlocking 
doors are extensively used on enclos- 
ures for cards, etc.; when the oiler 
opens the door, the machinery stops. 


EXCESS OILING. A surplus of oil at 
bearings may cause serious hazards. 
Some of these are: 

1. Slippery floors where oil has 
dripped. 

2. Increased fire danger because of 
flammable dusts adhering to oil-cov- 
ered shafts and bearings. 

3. Excess oil dropping from beat 
ing into apparatus, in which the pres 
ence of small quantities of oil would 
cause fires or explosions. 

When an excess of oil cannot be 
avoided, it is good practice to provide 
drip pans. If, however, these are sus 
pended beneath overhead bearings, 
they should be fastened securely. Ac 
cidents, and near-accidents, have re- 
sulted from these pans falling. 

Sometimes engines and machines 
have built-in pans which return the 
excess oil to a common reservoir from 
which it is pumped back to the bear- 
ings. Cup-shaped collars on vertical 
shafts will prevent oil from running 
down into apparatus where it might 
cause serious trouble. 

When it is necessary to fill the res- 
ervoirs of self-oiling bearings while 
shafting is moving, care should be 
used to avoid filling them to full capac 
itv. While a shaft revolves, consider- 
able oil is in the bearing around the 
shaft. When the shaft stops, much of 
this oil runs down into the reservoir, 
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for BETTER and 
EASIER DYEING 


BOSTEX 


% Scours better than soap 


% Uses solvent action in 
scouring 


% Acts as dye dispersing 
agent 


% Best "“Soap-Off" 
chlorine bleach 


after 


Request a Free Trial Sample— 
enough to prove its value to you in 
your plant. 


Let our Technical 
Department help 
solve your problems 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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RAYON or NYLON 
CAKE TRUCK 


Simplifies steaming of cakes and 
increases yarn handling efficiency. 
Trucks made to order to fit your 
own ovens in capacities from 75 to 
98 cakes. Polished brass arms hold 
and protect the yarn cakes. Strong 
easy rolling casters assure free move- 
ment of truck from oven to machines. 
What are your needs—Let us serve 
you. 
Write for prices now. 
Wayne Manufacturing Ce. 
Honesdale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Textile Mill Supplies 
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1. GRAVITY WORKS FREE of charge for you in the Lixator, 
automatically producing 100% saturated brine of crystal clarity. Mechan- 
ically perfect, the Lixator cuts costs, too— using 10% to 20% less salt; 
utilizing economical Sterling Rock Salt. Installation requires no heavy 
investment — International leases the Lixator to you for a very nominal 
sum. Here you see the Lixator installed by Classe Ribbon Works Inc. in 
their modern plant at Anniston, Alabama. 


3. ACCURATE MEAS- 

UREMENT of desired brine 

strength in the dye bath is an 

easy matter when you start 

with 100% saturated Lixate 

Brine. And a salometer read- 

ing will always give proof of 

Lixate’s 100% satura- 

tion in contrast with 

ordinary brine. Make 

tests at any time—the 

brine is always satu- 

. rated! A definite vol- 
LIXATE BRINE DRY SALT . ume of brine draw-off 


2, LIXATE BRINE DISPERSES EVENLY throughout the dye bath. Being : always means a definite 
liquid, there can be no salt grains as in “dry salt” operations to cause local over- quantity of salt. 
concentration. Lixate Brine eliminates spotting, streaking and white edges. Its 

crystal clarity, too, is your assurance against presence of gritty sediments or impuri- 

ties which can cause off shades, spots and machine wear. 


BRINE MEASURING METER 
4. TURN A VALVE... 


Lixate Brine is instantly on tap 

wherever you need it in your 

plant. There are no produc- SATURATED 
tion interruptions; no labor LIXATE 
wasted transporting dry salt BRINE 
throughout the plant. No labor : 1 STORAGE 
is wasted, either, in producing ; 


| automatic Lixate Brine. And re : ‘ ‘ 
you achieve these labor savings : ; : 
while cutting costs by using 7 | : : 
10% to 20% less salt! Ha te OVE oak t 
' YE! 
PUMP MACHINE 





IT’S FREE! IT WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY! 


This new edition of ‘‘The Lixate 
Process for Making Brine’ will 
show you how others improve ° e 
dyeing operations while cutting k b 
costs. 36 fully-illustrated pages or ma Ing rune 
...crammed with facts, brine tables, ae, See 
lations, formulas. Write for your copy today. Or bet- 
ter yet, write authorizing a personal appointment INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
with an International field engineer. No obligation 
on your part, of course, Dept. T3, Scranton, Pa. 
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When you want 
aceurate and depend- 
able automatic tempera- 
ture or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or 
Air Conditioning Systems, callina 
Powers engineer. With over 50 years 
of experience and a very complete 
line of self-operating and air oper- 
ated controls we are well equip- 
ped to fill your requirements. 
Write for Circular 2520 
2807 Greenview Ave., Chicago 


Offices in 47 Cities—See 
your phone directory. 


Mt 
POWERS REGULATOR CO. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 


and if the reservoir is already full, it 
will overflow. 

Lineshafts can sometimes be kept 
free from dust accumulation by in- 
stalling rings of cardboard, fiber, or 
similar material. If cut somewhat 
larger than the diameter of the shaft, 
they will travel back and forth be- 
tween hangers or pulleys and keep the 
shaft clean. 


CLOTHING FOR OILERS. Oilers whose 
duties require them to work close to 
moving machinery should be properly 
clothed for the job. Loose-fitting 
clothing increases the daniger. 

Use of high-pressure grease and oil 
guns, with their various patented con- 
nectors, introduces an element of 
safety; they make quick oiling and 
greasing possible and thus reduce the 
necessity for long shut-downs, and 
the length of time the oiler is exposed 
to danger. 

Ladders used for oiling require 
special consideration, and every oiler 
should have the best possible equip- 
ment. Ladders used for oiling line- 
shafts are generally equipped with 
hooks at the top to hook onto the 


| shaft and prevent slipping. 


GREATER TEXTILE 


PRODUCTION IMPERATIVE 


(Continued from page 101) 


and do not direct attention to the 


essentiality of textiles. 


Among other 
recommendations of the committee 
are: 


1. Essentiality designations in tex- 


| tiles should be clarified by WMC. All 


textile occupations that belong on the 


| critical list should be placed there. 


These textiles should be listed to des- 
ignate their relative urgency along 
with requirements and production in- 
formation. WPB should identify the 
specific fabrics giving the greatest con- 
cern and the plants in which the 
fabrics are principally manufactured. 

2. This information should be 
given promptly and regularly to the 
field staffs of all Government agencies 
involved. 

3. There should be prepared a 
selected list of mills for special atten- 
tion and priority based on such factors 
as the proportion of high-urgency pro- 
duction in the mill; the over-all eff- 
ciency of production; the availability 
of labor in the area; the existence of 
alternate suppliers, etc. 

4. Selective Service should be urged 
to give textile workers a better break. 
Many mills, especially those not on 


replacement schedules, report an cx. 
cessive and unpredictable loss of key 
workers and supervisors. Even if 
enough new recruits are available, 
normal production is impossible. In 
many cases, workers classified in 1-A 
and then deferred, enlist voluntarily 
because of local criticisms. Even mills 
on replacement schedules believe that 
more attention should be given toward 
the temporary deferment of doffers, 
(Three of the companies visited have 
used women as doffers, but it is agreed 
women cannot carry the same work 
load as men). The committee also 
recommends a more liberal interprcta- 
tion from Selective Service on mill 
employment for workers with agii- 
cultural deferment. 

5. The group recognizes that wage 
increases should be certified by WMC 
when necessary. However, the point 
is made that it is doubtful if any in- 
crease possible would place mills on a 
favorable competitive relationship with 
shipyards and aircraft plants with 
their much higher wages which at- 
tract much of the available labor. 

6. If possible, there should be in- 
plant and community studies for 
selected mills. It is suggested that 


utilization conferences be conducted 
for groups of selected small mills. 

7. Study should be given to criti- 
cisms of Walsh-Healy requirements 
which prohibit girls between 16 and 


18 years of age from working if they 
do not have a regular lunch period 
Mill officials state that ample time is 
available for lunch but it has to be at 
staggered periods. 


INHERENT DIFFICULTIES. In the 
over-all appraisal of what can be done 
to step up production in the textile 
industry, the committee took the 
realistic view that even if the com- 
plete program is put into action, there 
still remains the fact that within the 
first half of 1944, nearly 1,000,000 
persons must be added to the Armed 
Services, coupled with a seasonal de- 
mand for nearly 3,500,000 more agn- 
cultural workers. 

Also, the committee notes 
fact that most ‘mills are frozen now 
on constructions, which creates set: 
ous unbalance in production. Hence 
the conclusion that, while production 
can be speeded up, the output is not 
going to meet the expected 1944 
quirements. 

In view of this, the observers fet 
that further steps should be taken in 
mediately toward concentrating bottle: 
neck facilities and available manpowt! 
on the production of the more wt 
gently needed fabrics and_ towalt 
channeling these fabrics to the mot 
urgent end-uses, in line with the mech: 
anism already established by WPB 10 
these purposes. 
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RUBBER-LIKE MATERIAL? 


For manufacturers who dip, coat or impregnate with rubber, 
or use adhesives or rubber-like materials, and are faced 
with a shortage of these products, we may develop for 


you a water-dispersed material to meet your requirements. 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


under management UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
symbolizing research and development 


in water ® dispersions 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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CENTRAL STATION 








Parks-Cramer Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 










NEWS ABOUT 


Harry L. Bailey, lately presi 
dent of Wellington, Sears Co., 
Boston and New York, was 
clected chairman of the board 
last month. Charles A. Sweet 
was elected to succeed him as 
president. Charles O. Richard- 
son was elected vice-president 
and clerk, and other vice presi 
dents arc: Richard G. Conant, 
M. P. Felton, W. O. Hay, 
Jr., F. A. Hillary, E. H. John- 
son, and H. S. Grew, Jr. 

Col. Blake Ragsdale Van 
Leer, dean of North Carolina 
State University, has been 
clected as president of the 
Georgia Institute of ‘Tech 
nology, Atlanta, Ga., and Dr. 
M. L. Brittain for 22 vears in 
that ofhce has been named 
president emeritus. Both 
changes are effective next July 
1. Col. Van Leer is at the 
moment chief of the facilities 
branch, Army Specialized Train- 
ing Division, Army _ Service 
Forces, Washington, D. C., and 
plans for his transfer have been 
cleared. 


Sylvan I. Stroock, president 
of S. Stroock & Co., Inc., New 
York, was guest of honor re- 
cently at a dinner tendered him 
by the Board of Directors of 
the company to commemorate 
the completion of his fortieth 


vcar of service 

C. E. Trembly has been 
clected president of Englehart 
Woolen Mills Co., Albright, 
W. Va. J. R. Englehart was 
named _ secretary-treasurer and 
manager, and G. A. Englehart, 
superintendent. 


J. Holmes Davis, chairman of 
the board of Spofford Mills, 
Wilmington, N. C., has been 
appointed by the National 
Labor Board as a substitute in- 
dustry member of the WLB. 


George M. Wright, president 
of Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C., has been 
made a director of the Fifth 
Federal Reserve Bank for threc 


VCaTs 


David C. Dick, O. B. E., 
prominent as head of the Co- 
hbourg Dyeing Co., Ltd., Co- 
bourg, Ont., and Wool Admin 
istrator for the Wartime Prices 
ind Trade Board of Canada, 
recently resigned as Wool Ad- 
ministrator owing to ill health. 
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JOHN K. WHITAKER, president 
of Neuss Hesslein & Co. Inc., 
New York, who is leading the 
mobilization of the textile and 


general furniture industries in 
the Red Cross 1944 War Fund 
campaign. 


Since 1908 he has been actively 
associated with the Canadian 
textile industry. Henry Brown, 
deputy administrator, and for 
some years manager of Rosa- 
mond Woolen Co., Almonte, 
Ont., has been appointed Wool 
Administrator. 


Joseph R. Walker, senior 
partner of Walker & Co., Bos 
ton, Mass., has been appointed 
head of the textile machinen 
operations committee, wool, 
cordage and machinery division 
of WPB. Mr. Walker retired 
in 1942 from the Walker Top 
Co., which he founded. He 1s 
noted for his pioneer work in 
the establishment of the wool 
top futures market. 


Marvin R. Klarquist has been 
elected ‘secretary and _ general 
manager of the Empire Wor 
sted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y., 
succeeding the late Hyjalmer 
Swanson. 


Irby M. Goree, formerly of 
Chester, S. C., and more te 
cently office manager of the 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co., Mount Holly, N. C., has 
been elected secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Charles H. Wood has been 
elected secretary-treasurer 0! 
Consolidated ‘Textile Corp. 
New York, to succeed his 
father, M. H. Wood, who died 
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Have a Cities Service Engineer, with the aid of The Cities Service Engineer may then evaluate 


the Industrial Heat Prover, tak 


e a test reading* the Heat Prover analysis against his data and 


of any combustion equipment in your plant. Note curve charts which are the Standard of Efficiency 
percentage of needless excess oxygen in the for the particular equipment . .. and make recom- 
furnace atmosphere as registered on the Heat mendations for correcting the defect — which in 


Prover dials. 


THE CITIES SERVICE HEAT 
PROVER reveals the degree of 
waste caused by air deficiency (ex- 
cess fuel), or the degree of waste 
caused by dilution (excess air). 
Through unique means these con- 
ditions are measured directly on 
the two Heat Prover dials . . . one 
indicates the percentage of unused 
combustibles, and the other the per- 
centage of excess oxygen which 
may be present in the spent gases. 
These readings are continuous and 


this case would reduce excess oxygen to 42%. 


Mr, 

City Albers 
20%, 80 a 
@ing pol 
Dear ke, ns 


Compe! Mis 
m tor the 


nr 
te a s, 
e 


can be made at any instant from combustion samples 


taken from any part of the furnace, pit or crucible 


atmospheres. 


& 
M ail this 

TODAY FOR 
AN INDUSTRIAL HEAT 
PROVERTEST OF YOUR 
EQUIPMENT —AT NO 
COST OR OBLIGATION 
TO YOU. 
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CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 

Room 165 ( Available only in Cities Service 
Sixty Wall Tower Marketing Territory East of the 
New York 5, New York Rocky Mountains. ) 

Gentlemen: Please contact me regarding your 

Industrial Heat Prover Test, 


Name 


Title 2 Se 


Company sah PUUC LAN ame Mle 


City— 





~ PERFECT 


Stretch Coutrol 


between Size Box and Cylinders—with 


REEVES Variable Speed Control 


Side shaft of slasher is cut and connected to REEVES 
Transmission through which speed of squeeze rolls in 
size box can be finely adjusted for desired yarn stretch, 


Deas breakage at the loom and more uniform 


cloth when you control stretch between size box 
and cylinders on your slashers. You secure this 
control perfectly by driving the size box rolls 
through a Reeves Variable Speed Transmission. 
The REEVEs provides the fine speed adjustment 
and accuracy necessary for complete tension 
control at this vital point where stretch is great- 
est because yarn is wet. It’s easy to install a 
REEVES unit on any textile machine in service. 
Standardly supplied on most leading makes of 
new machines to provide complete speed flexi- 
bility. Write for complete information and copy 
of new 128-page catalog W-435. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY e COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 


VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY 
converts any standard con- 
stant speed motor to a vari- 
able speed drive. 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 


for providing infinite, accu- 


MOTODRIVE combines motor, 
speed varying mechanism 
and reduction gears in single 
unit. Speed ratios 2:1 to 6:1. 


aad e I CUO) 


rate speed flexibility over 
wide range, 2:1 to 16:1 incl. 


| department of 


| Daniels Co., New York. 





NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Jan. 14. Mr. Wood became as 
sociated with the company in 
1933, 

J. Arthur Warner of the Bos 
ton investment house of J. 
Arthur Warner & Co., has been 
clected a director and executive 


committee member of the 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. 
H. 


J. A. Becher, formerly with 


| the Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton 
| become associated with Reeves 


Mills, Danville, Va., has 
Bros., New York as directo 
of research. Mr. Becher has 
been at Riverside & Dan 
River since 1922, joining that 


concern as head designer and 


| later becoming production man- 


ager, mill superintendent of the 


| fancy goods division, and later 
| assistant general superintendent 


of all plants. Mr. Becher will 


| aid in the conversion of mills to 


the fields of synthetics and 


| blended fabrics as soon as pres- 
| ent war demands taper off. 


J. Edward Riley and Rich- 
ard G. Webster have estab- 
lished a partnership to conduct 
a wool, wool waste and spc 
cialtv fiber business under the 
name of Riley & Webster, 
with offices at 263 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


John L. Amberg has been 
appointed to direct the export 
Schindel-Mc« 
This 
department will handle a wide 
variety of textiles suitable for 


| the export trade. 


Armand Emrich, Jr., has 
been named Atlanta sales repre- 
sentative of William L. Barrell 
Co., New York. Mr. Emrich 
will cover the Southeastern ter- 
ritory. He was previously with 
Barrell but has been on active 
military service with the Fed- 
eralized National Guard for the 
last three years. He was hon- 
orably discharged due to injury. 


C. C. Dawson, vice-president 
and director of the Cramerton 
Mills, Cramerton, N. C., has 
just been named by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Bel- 
mont, N. C., as the citizen’ of 
the community whose work and 
influence during the last vear 
has been most outstanding. 

| Special recognition was paid to 
Mr. Dawson at the group’s an- 
nual banquet meeting on Jan. 


Dr. J. E. Mills, chief chemist 
of Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C., has been elected 
secretary of the Coker College 

| Board of Trustees, Hartsville. 


W. Allen Traver, vice presi- 
| dent and general plant manager 


DR. W. E. COUGHLIN who has 
been appointed textile technol- 
ogist in charge of Good House- 
keeping's Textile Laboratory, in 
New York. He was formerly with 
the Celanese Corp. of America 
where he has been in the tech- 
nical division since April 1930, 
He has been loaned by Celanese 
at various times to the National 
Association of Dyers and Clean- 
ers as a Research Associate and 
has been active both in research 
and educational work in the tex- 
tile field generally, working with 
retailers and garment manufac- 
turers. 


of Franklin Process Co., Provi 
dence, R. I., has been elected 
president of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Stanley Drake has entered 
the wool business on his own 
account under the name of 
Drake & Co., 253 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. He was 
formerly connected with the 
Lawrence T. Ritchie Co., Bos- 
ton. 


Henry L. Holshouser, super- 
intendent of the Finer Full 
Fashioned Hosierv Co., Char 
loite, N. C., is now vice-presi- 
dent, having been promoted to 
this position. 


L. R. Buckner, for many 
years with mills producing Tex- 
tron products, has been made 
manager of the office opened 
by Textron, Inc., at 52 Chaun- 
cey St., Boston. He will be 
regional sales manager for ‘Tex- 
tron’s New England _ district 
Associated with him in_ the 
New England area will be W. 
J. O'Donnell, C. Dunne and 
E. C. Sharp. 

Harold Leydon, eastern sales 
manager of North Star Woolen 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
who has also been functioning 
as New York branch manager, 
has been relieved of the latter 
duties in order to devote full 
time to his rapidly expanding 
work in the eastern area. Peter 
McCrae, who joined the North 
Star organization a year ago in 
special research capacities and 
then as Boston branch manager, 
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“WASHING” STEEL SHEETS in a large Michi- 
gan automotive plant. This Monel equipment has 
been handling 2-ton loads of steel in tanks of 180° 
sulfuric acid for over 14 years. 


FOR OVER 15 YEARS these Monel Smith-Drum 
rotary hosiery dyeing machines have been exposed 
to reducing and acid liquors Machines show no 
corrosion in any form’”’ says the user. 
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Steel mills dip metal products in an acid bath to clean 
them. 


The job is called pickling. 


It requires metal equipment with properties similar to 
those needed by good dyehouse equipment . . . strength, 
toughness, high resistance to corrosion. But pickling isa 


much severer test of a metal’s mettle. 


Monel is chosen for modern pickling equipment be- 
cause it has the strength and corrosion resistance to last 
for years. This same combination of properties makes it 


uniquely fitted for dyehouse machinery. 


Many Monel dyeing machines installed during World 
War I are steadily at work today, maintaining peak pro- 
duction schedules. Their trouble-free service is especially 
important now, when repair parts and labor are so hard 
to get. 


If you are planning for your dyehouse of tomorrow, 
put down this note: remember Monel equipment. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York 5, W. Y. 


MONEL tor tong- 
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come director of industrial re- 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


has been appointed branch 
manager in New York. Stuart 
T. Abbott has been named Bos- 
ton branch manager. E. C. 
Campbell takes over as branch 
manager at Cleveland. 


S. Vincent Wilking, formerly 
personnel director for the 
Kerr Mills of American Thread 
has _be- 


lations for the Hathaway Mfg. 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


Miss Evelyn Pearson, asso- 
ciated for the last eight years 
Elias Sayour, Inc., has 
been appointed merchandise 
manager of a newly created 
housecoat and negligee depart- 
ment for Textron, Inc., New 
York. 

W. P. Irwin has 
superintendent of the Mills 
Mill, Greenville, S. C., suc- 
ceeding Frank Cunningham, 
who has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Mills Mills, 
Woodruff, S$. C., after serving 


become 


| as superintendent of the Green- 
' ville unit for two and one-half 


vears. Mr. Irwin was formerly 
superintendent of the Warrior 
Duck Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Mr. Cunningham succeeds J. 


E. Reeves at Woodruff, who 
was recently made vice presi- 
dent of the operating com- 


pany, Reeves Bros. 


J. Milton Brindley, formerly 
superintendent has become 
general manager of the Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., plant at 
North Grosvenordale, Conn., 
succeeding George V. Mechan 
who has resigned. Mr. Meehan 
had held the office since the 
present corporation acquired 
property of the Grosvenordale 
Co. Apmil 1, 1942. He plans 
to devote his time to business 
interests at Fall River, Mass., 
and Providence, R. I. He is to 
retain his home at Thompson, 


Conn. He was identified with 
the Grosvenordale Co. for 
about 21 years. 

William Stelzner has suc- 
ceeded the late Charles Ray 
as manager of the Saxony 


Norwich, Conn., re- 
Mr. Stelzner had 
been superintendent and_as- 
sistant manager since 1916. 
Bart Cody has become super- 
intendent, after 12 vears with 
the company. 


Corp., 
worked wool. 


Lloyd Seaver has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the 
Putnam, Conn., plant of Beld- 
ing Heminwav Corticelli, Inc., 


to succeed the late David 
Moxon. Hans H. Dahlgren 
has been made plant super 


intendent, a newly-created posi 





LT 
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tion. Rudolph F. Nelson, 
identified with the Putnam 
plant several years, is made as- 
sistant superintendent. Clyde 
L. Eckler has been appointed 
office manager. 


H. S. Leybourne has been 
named assistant general man- 
ager of Dominion Woolens & 
Worsteds, Ltd., Peterborough, 
Ont., a position just created, 
He started with the company 
as an office helper at the 
Forbes serge plant in Hespler, 
Ont. Lately he has been man- 
ager of the Montreal plant. 


A. J. Maguire, credit man- 
ager of American Viscose 
Corp., New York, has been re- 
elected president of the Rayon 
Yarns Credit Association, 
Charles Everett of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., has 
been elected vice-president, and 
John J. Burke, of Tubize Rayon 
Corp. was re-elected to serve 
as treasurer. 


J. D. Watkins has succeeded 
O. F. Benton, who died te- 
cently, as general superintend- 
ent of Cowikee Mills, Inc., 
Eufaula, Ala. 

John S. Lewis, manager of 
the silk mill at the Slingsby 
Mfg. Co., Brantford, Ont., 
now on loan to the Dominion 
Government, has been  ap- 
pointed a director of the ee 
bourne Merchandising Ltd., 
Crown company to once 
and stock-pile raw silk for war 
uses. 


W. G. Alligood, North Caro- 
lina’s softball commissioner, 
and for a number of years tex- 
tile designer with the Rosemary 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., has joined the staff of 
the American Yarn & Process- 
ing Co., Mount Holly N. C. 
His work will be the personnel 
and religious departments. 


James A. Sullivan is now 
manager of the Postex Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Post, Tex. 

J. A. Fife, Jr., has become 
superintendent of the Scottdale 
Mills, Scottdale, Ga., having 
resigned as night superintend: 
ent of the Ware Shoals Mis. 
Co., Ware Shoals, S. C., t 
accept this new position. 

J. F. Davis, formerly 
intendent of spinning of he 
Lonsdale Mill, Seneca, S. C.. 
has become superintendent of 
spinning of the Monarch plant 
of Monarch Mills, Union, S. C 


J. B. Walker has been ap 
pointed assistant superintend- 
ent of Eastman Cotton Mills, 
Eastman, Ga., succeeding Luke 
Long. He was promoted to 
this position from that of head 
of the weaving department 


Su] yeI- 
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This stainless steel silk and rayon dye beck is washed and rinsed at regular intervals. Result: No war-time ‘‘maintenance blues” in this mill, 


What is a “V-DAY” PLAN? 


First, a “V-Day” plan is all-out textile 


production for victory; second, an 
outline of the new conditions you will 
be likely to face when peace comes. 

Right now, textile men know their 
biggest job is to keep: production ma- 
chinery in top running order. This 
means an organized maintenance pro- 
gram and the fixing of responsibility 
for regular inspections. Stainless steel 
equipment, for example, should be 
kept free of lint and other deposits. 
A thorough rinse is all that is needed. 

The second big task is to plan for 
post-war production. Many textile 


manufacturers are planning to train 
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new men; many are keeping tab on 
the kinds of products that show the 
most profit. And they are planning a 
buying program now to replace worn, 
obsolete or inefficient equipment after 
the war. 

Much of this post-war equipment 
can advantageously be made of 
ARMCO Stainless Steel. Dyeing and 
fulling machines, bleaching equip- 
ment and drying machines are a few 
examples. Keep this rustless war- 
proved metal in mind when “V-Day” 


comes. For information about ARMCO 
Stainless, just write to The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 2821 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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WORSTED - COTTON - SPUN RAYON 


WHITMAN SERVICE 
1852-1944 


During 92 years The William 
Whitman Company, Inc., and its 
predecessors have served the inter- 
ests of important mills and users of 
yarns, seeking to establish for its 
customers a steady flow of depend- 


able, quality yarns. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Bradford Spun Worsted Yarns, 
Natural and Slub-dyed Colors and 


Mixes. 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


French-spun Worsted and Merino 
Yarns. Specialty Yarns—Rabbits 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other 


Blend Yarns. 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Merino Blends, Specialty Rayon and 


Wool Mixtures. 


EU meta hee 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOSTON, 78 Chauncy St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1600 Arch St. 


NEW YORK, 26] Fifth Ave. 
CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg. 





NEWS ABOUT MEN 


S. H. Holder has _relin- 
quished his duties with Con- 
solidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va., and has accepted 
the position of superintendent 
of Pacolet Mfg. Co., Gaines- 
ville, Ga., plant. J. W. O’Neal 
was formerly superintendent of 
the plant but has been pro- 
moted to general superintend- 
ent of all of the plants of the 
Pacolet company. 


Charles E. Willis, formerly 
superintendent of the carding 
department of the Gavle plant 
of Springs Cotton Mills, Ches- 
ter, S. C., has become head of 
the carding department of W. 
A. Handley Mfg. Co., Roa- 


noke, Ala. 


Clifford O. Morgan, for- 
merly connected with Ameri- 
can Thread Co., Dalton, Ga., 
has become superintendent of 
the Madora and Adrian units 
of American Yarn & Process- 
ing Co., Mount Holly, N. C. 


J. H. Jackson, formerly with 
Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ville, N. C., has become super- 
intendent of carding at Cor- 
nelius Cotton Mill, Cornelius, 
N: 'C. 

A. B. Peterson has been 
promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
No. 4, New Holland, Ga., 
from the position of overseer 
of spinning. Richard G. Wal- 
drep succeeds him. 


John D. Green, who has 
been superintendent of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Kershaw, S. C., 
has been promoted to manager. 
He was formerly assistant man- 
ager of the company’s plant at 
Lancaster, S. C. 


C. H. Hudgens, who has 
held the position of shift fore- 
man in the preparation depart- 
ment of the rayon mill of 
Marshall Field & Co., Sprav, 
N. C., has been promoted to 
general foreman of the same 
department. Jack Washburn 
has been appointed shift fore- 
man. 

Olin Dunn has become su- 
perintendent of Tifton Cotton 
Mills, Tifton, Ga., succeed- 
ing C. M. Moore, resigned. 
Mr. Dunn was for many years 
with Avondale Mills of Ala- 
bama, and more recently with 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. 

Harry Taylor Brown, super- 
intendent of carding of Payne 
unit of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 
Ga., has completed 30 years of 
service with the company. 

T. C. Flanagan, formerly of 
Whitehall, Ga., has accepted 
the position of superintendent 


of Manetta Mills, Monroe, 
N.C. 
Charles C. Bagwell has be- 


come superintendent of Martel 
Mill Corp., Lexington, S. C. 


H. F. Hogue has become su 
perintendent of American Yarn 
& Processing Co., Whitnel, 
N. C., plant. 

Paul A. Frank is now in 
charge of the third shift of 
Swift Spinning Mills, Colum 
bus, Ga. 


Gene McGarity has joined 
the laboratory staff of Cleve 
land Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C 
He was graduated from the 
Textile School of the North 
Carolina State College. 


J. Lane Short has become 
general overseer of the differ- 
ent departments of Kings 
Mountain Mfg. Co., Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


Wade Short has become su- 
perintendent of Queen Ann 
Mills, Ellenboro, N. C. 


H. T. Leverette has been 
promoted to general superin- 
tendent of spinning at Chiquola 
Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C., 
succeeding Homer Thompson, 
resigned. 

Romey Henson, formerly 
with Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., has become night super- 
intendent of the spinning de- 
partment of Montgomery Cot- 
ton Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 


B. H. Block, manager of the 
throwing department of Burl- 
ington Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., is teaching a class 
at the Woman’s College, unit 
of the University of North 
Carolina, on fabric testing and 
analysis two nights each week. 


J. E. Duncan, superintendent 
of carding at Hartsville Cotton 
Mill, Hartsville, S. C., has re- 
signed to accept a position with 
West Boylston Mfg. Co., West 
Boylston, Ala. 


T. M. Brigmon, who has 
been assistant superintendent 
of Glen Raven Cotton Mills, 
No. 2 unit, Kinston, N. C., 
has been promoted to super- 
intendent. 


W. A. Ruffin, formerly as 
sistant superintendent of Buck 
Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, 
Ala., has become superintend- 
ent of Bama Cotton Mills, 
Enterprise, Ala. 


Mrs. Gertrude F. Clinton 
has accepted a position in the 
personnel relations department 
of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. She was 
formerly North Carolina di 
rector for the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. 
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INCORPORATED 


Factoss 
370 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria. Stops deterioration, Can be- applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 
coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 


renee SDL 
pORCELAIN-LIKE 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co.—Windsor, Canada. 
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SINGEING + DRYING + CURING 


The CARBOMATIC uses any form of gas, either natural, manufac- 
tured, mixed or liquefied petroleum gases, in incandescent, tlame- 
less combustion, over a specially designed refractory surface. Here 
are some of its characteristics: 


® Gives uniform heat delivery the entire length of 


the burners. 

® Quantity of heat is adjustable at 
each zone of dry- 
ing. 
Completely au- 
tomatic in op- 
eration. 
Maintenance 
cost is negli- 
gible. 
Operating cost 
is low. 
Improved finish 
plus increased 
yardage. 


Get full infor- 
mation now on 
this improved 
process and 
how it is ap- 
plicable to 
your work. 
Write for copy 
of Circular T-12 





ot 


CT Le eT | 


Pioneers in Radiant Heat Burner Equipment, Gas or Electric 

1775 Broadway, 
¢ 

Also H. W’. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


In Canada: CANADIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERING LTD. 
980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, P. 9. 








f THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bobbin 
Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, com- 
pact system for increasing the efficiency and lowering 


the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


mm Lerrell Machine Co., i. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
imes F Notman Needham, Mass N Ke States 
; S. Jasper, Inc. Elizabeth, N. J Penn., N. J. and N. Y 
W J. Westaway Co Ltd Hamilton and Montreal 


‘ l, Canada 
Thomas & Co Manchester, England.—European Agt. 


New York 19, WN. Y. 
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W. M. Cartel has become 
superintendent of the No. 2 
plant of Jackson Mills, Well 
ford, S. C. He was formerh 
assistant superintendent — of 
Mathews Cotton Mill, Green 
wood, >. 3: 

C. E. Dor has become 
superintendent of the Meritas 
Mill unit of Bibb Mfg. Co., at 
Columbus, Ga. O. B. Alston 
has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent, and R. 
M. Stephens, division super 
intendent, has been put in 
charge of the spooling through 
finishing departments. 

Fred K. Keasler has been 
promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of Enoree, S. C., plant 
of Riverdale Cotton Mills. 


L. O. Walker, president of 


the Foremen’s Club of the 
York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., pre 
sided recently at a dinner meet- 
ing of the club. The speaker 
was Dr. Donald Laird, and the 
subject “How to Understand 
and Work with People.” 
I'wenty-nine members were 
present. 


Byran Wood formerly over- 
secr of sewing at Oakleaf plant 
of Callaway Mills, La Grange, 
Ga., has accepted a_ position 
with the Valway plant. 

John S. Taylor, for the last 
six vears auditor and manager 
ot Starmount Country Club at 
Greensboro, has joined the 
auditing department of — the 
Burlington Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

(Continued on page 180) 


Men in Armed Services 


Everett R. Cook, formerl 
head of Cook & Co., cotton 
shippers of Memphis, Tenn., 
who has served as Deputy Chicf 
of Staff of the Fighth Air Force 
in the United Kingdom, with 
rank of colonel has _ been 
awarded the Legion of Merit 
Medal by Commanding Gen 
cral Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
When the Amcrican and Brit 
ish Forces were combined in 
North Africa, he served as both 
Assistant Chief of Staff A-1, 
and Deputy Chief of Staff of 
the Northwest African Ai 
Force. During the First World 
War, Colonel Cook distin 
guished himself in combat fly- 
ing, for which he received the 
Distinguished Service Cross, the 
Silver Star Medal and_ the 
Croix de Guerre with palm 


W. B. Moore, assistant 
treasurer of the Cramerton 
Mills, Cramerton, N. C., be 
fore entcring the armed serv 
ices, has been promoted to first 
licutenant in the U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve, and has been 
tuking special training at Fort 
Benning, Ga. He will return 
to his station at New River, 
N. C., in March 


J. D. Phillips, former treas- 
urcr of Morgan Cotton Mills, 
Laurel Hill, N. C., who en- 
tered the army in July, 1942, 
and who has been stationed 
recently in Atlanta, Ga., as di- 
rector of procurement, Fourth 
Corps Area Supply Depot, has 
been promoted to  licutenant 
colonel. 


D. D. Carroll, licutenant 
(j.g.) U.S. N. R., who is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Ben- 





EDMUND F. MONROE who has 
been promoted to the rank of 
captain. He is stationed at the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot. In civilian life, Capt. Mon- 
roe was associated with the 
Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, 
Kendall Mills and the Eureka 
Print Works. He lived in Leonia, 
N. J. 


nettsville (S. C.) plant of 
Marlboro Cotton Mills, _ re- 
cently was assigned to duty at 
Babson Park, Mass. 

Frederick Spoerl, formerl\ 
of H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, now in the 
\rmy with rank of lieutenant 
colonel, has been named officer 
in charge of the Florida Field 
Station of the Signal Corps 
Ground Signal Agency at 
Clermont, Fla. He had been a 
reserve corps officer since 1924, 
and reported for active duty in 
January, 1941. 

W. Eugene Johnson, Clin- 
ton, S. C., purchasing agent 
for Clinton Cotton Mills and 
Lydia Cotton Mills, prior to en- 
tering the armed services, has 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


r— Obermaier— 


Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 
in a complete cycle on the same material carrier 


Builders of : 
Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 


Unless Your Oily Floors Are Protected far 
with SPEEDI-DRI Beams * Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


To the man responsible for your production and 

to the man whose job it is to keep insurance costs 

down, slipping and falling accidents in your card- 

ing, picking, spinning, and weaving rooms present Centrifugal Pumps 

a serious problem — but one that is, fortunately, ‘ 

easily solved by SPEEDI-DRI —a white, granular i P 

substance that provides an immediate, non-skid Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 
: 


surface on the oiliest, greasiest floor. Banked 


around the bases of mules and looms, SPEEDI-DRI Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


soaks up oil and grease like a blotter absorbs ink, 

. ° ° e * 
drawing all the oil (even old stains) right out of 
wood, steel, or concrete. At the same time, it retards STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
fire because it won’t burn even when oil-soaked; 

brightens up the plant; saves vital manpower All Subject to Required Priorities 


needed for more productive jobs than cleaning; ‘ 


speeds production by making workers sure-footed. 
Write for literature and FKEE SAMPLE. 


SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. Standard P S abricators 


Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. INCORPORATED 
West — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


355 WALTON AVENUE * NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Replacement Parts for Existing 


Machines Can Be Furnished 
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WEATHERING TEST 
FOR TEXTILES 


Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
yeors of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER-OMETER 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 


The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 


On the Home Front, Shamrock 
Canvas Baskets, Hampers 

Tate mur Samus 
days. Their rugged construction 
is a source of satisfaction to 


users everywhere. 


MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 
KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 
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been promoted to captain. He 
is stationed at Fort Jackson, 


S. C. 
Campbell C. Brigman, Jr., 


lieutenant in Army has been 
missing in action since Dec. 30. 
Lieut. Brigman, who was con- 
nected with the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., be- 
fore entering the service, had 
been in England and presum- 
ably was taking part in the 
bombing of Germany. His 
father is Springs personnel di- 
rector. 

Dr. Huston St. Clair, Taze- 
well industrialist and president 
of the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce, has been com- 
missioned a captain in the 
United States Army and _ has 
reported for active duty in the 


| Medical Corps. He is associated 
| with the Cedar Bluff Blanket 
Mills. 


Brig. Gen. Allen R. Kimball, 
formerly in command at Jeffer- 


| sonville OM Depot, has been 


transferred to overseas duty. He 
has been succeeded at the 
depot by Brg. Gen. Guy I. 
Rowe, whose previous assign- 
ment was in command of the 
OM Replacement Training 
Center at Camp Lee, Va. He 
received his first commission in 
1910, and served with distinc- 
tion in France in World War 


iL 


A destroyer escort, to be 
launched soon, will be named 
the USS Hunter Marshall, in 
honor of the late Ensign Hunter 
Marshall, 3d, USNR, son of the 
secretary-treasurer of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, of Charlotte, N. C, 


Edward J. Bullard, treasurer 
of E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Dan- 
ielson, Conn., has been pro- 
moted to major in Army Air 
Force. He is at Mitchel Field, 
i. 1, 

Irwin Charles Mendoza, as- 
sistant purchasing agent of 
United Merchants & Mfrs., 
New York, before entering the 
Army, has been promoted to 
rank of captain. He is adjutant 
to the commanding officer at 
Lake Charles Army Air Field, 
La. 

Gaston Jennings, on leave 
from J. P. Stevens & Co., New 
York, and captain in field artil- 
lery, has been taking special 
training at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Albert J. Bruno, technical 
salesman, who has been with 
General Dyestuff Corp., New 
York, since 1928, with the ex- 
ception of one year’s mill ex- 
perience, was inducted into 
the Army at Camp Dix, N. J, 
Feb. 14. 


Obituary 


of Getner Knitting Mills, Birm- 

ingham, Ala., died recently. 
Harry Markham Marsh, 63, 

president of J. W. Westaway 


Clarence M. Guggenheimer, 
66, vice president of the Cone 
Export & Commission Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., died Feb. 
15 at Miami Beach, Fla. A 
native of Lynchburg, Va., he 
first became associated with 
the Cone company as a sales- 
man in the Boston office in 
1901. He later moved to New 
York and was elected treasurer 
of the firm, becoming vice 
president in 1938. 


Charles Lewis Harding, 65, 
president of Harding, Tilton 
& Co., Boston, Mass., yarn 
dealers, and a director in a 
number of textile mills, died at 
Palm Beach, Fla., on Feb. 18. 
He entered the textile industry 
in the employ of Arlington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., in 
1903. His present firm was es 
tablished in 1909. 


William X. Coleman, 
died recently at Trooper, a 
suburb of Norristown, Pa. For 
many vears, he operated the 
Norristown Woolen Mills with 


his brother Joseph A. Coleman. 


Jacob Getier, 58, an official 


Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
died recently. After several 
years experience with the Ham- 
ilton Cotton Co., he joined 
the Westaway firm in 1918, 
rising to the presidency in 
1935. 

Charles Copeland, 76, for- 
merly secretary and director ot 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., died 
Feb. 3. He was with the 
company from 1903 to 1942. 

Frederick E. Hunter, 54, 
one time carpet manufacturer 
and an official of the old Hart- 
ford Carpet Co., Hartford, 
Conn., died Feb. 7 at his home 
in Thompsonville. Mr. Hunter 
resigned from the carpet com- 
pany in 1905 after 25 years 
service, "most of the time 
assistant superintendent 
superintendent. 

Grady Jay Shepherd, 
Greensboro, N. C., assistant 
secretary of the Revolution 
Cotton Mills, with which he 
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It pay 
depenc 
Hand 
safety 


The 
LONGSHOT WAY 
With DU-GRIP 


Is the Modern, Efficient 
way to treat belts. 


Promotes better belt care. 

Permits treating when needed— 
while running. 

Keeps them clean and pulling. 

Safe, and twice as fast. 


No ladder to move. 
Improves morale, & production. 


LONGSHOT OILER costs only 
$15.00 You can’t afford to be 
without it. The old method is too 
costly and hazardous. 


LONGIEOT, cmd, UQRTENGT with JOHNSON 


able. 
le Rotary Pressure Joints 


Literature and booklet “Better 
Belt Maintenance” on request 


HEN you're looking for ways. to ease today’s 

“Help Wanted” problem, it will pay to check 

Du-Grip Mig. Co. into your stuffing boxes or steam fits. They demand a 
$148 Belleves Read lot of care and attention—for inspecting, servicing and, 


too frequently, for replacing parts worn rapidly by 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO misalignment. 


With Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints you save these 
precious hours of labor for more productive work, be- 
cause the Johnson Joint is completely packless, self-oil- 
ing, self-adjusting and even self:aligning. You save also 
the production time that is wasted when machines are 
shut down for stuffing box repair. And with the Johnson 
Joint you have a simpler, easier way to provide modern, 
more efficient methods of syphon roll drainage. 


For today’s big task these production boosting benefits 
of the Johnson Joint are of first importance. Don’t over- 
look, however, the savings in dollars and cents—in re- 
duced maintenance and longer life—which can quickly 
pay the cost of change-over. Make that your final reason 
for joining the hundreds of Johnson Joint users. 


TODAY'S WAY TO SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 


e@ Nipple (1) fastened to roll. 
an ishibiasssincibitiisiie cE Sliding collar (2) keyed to 
nipple. Carbon graphite seal ring 


(3) and bearing ring (4) which 
eliminate oiling and packing. 
Spring (5) is for initial seating 


i only; joint is actually pressure 
D Oo M O Rr & é sealed when in operation. 


Write for full information 


, 


It pays to be “‘choosey’’ when you buy hand cleansers. Let 
dependable Finnell Quality be your safeguard. All Finnell 
Hand Cleansers are guaranteed neutral . . . clean with absolute 


safety and gentle thoroughness. KNOW THE JOHNSO 
HAN-KLEEN (1). A heavy duty pow- — Toda " 


der for removing stubborn grease, (te 
Finuell grime, graphite, et cetera. Pa C : 
Quality _WAN-KLREN (2). Also a heavy duty 7 
powder, but with vegetable base to Cait i 
HAND meet certain State requirements. i 
HAN-SAN. A liquid a Rich-lather- ] 
CLEANSERS _ ing. Economical... can be diluted with —— 
four parts water for some needs. hele 


ELE 
y's highest CTRAP 


trap for prise development in 
‘ ! Og or lifti servi ne 
d for draining “vacua in code 
2 er 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell tion, Ack - 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1993 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Or bull 


UTS Se 2 a/R els Corporation 


Pion0eersA aad Bev Or -eeE ee ret PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES abet 3 814 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH 
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FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
and improved tension device. Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 


\eae Write for Bulletin 
x 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


i a: 
-INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Ye 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC. eS Lb 





PENETRANTS ® DETERGENTS 


REPELLENTS © SOFTENERS 
ee 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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had been connected for more 
than 20 years, died Feb. 19. 

William C. Myers, 55, secre- 
tary and general manager of 
the North State Mfg. Co., 
Thomasville, N. C., died re- 
cently in Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomas S. Quigley, 43, east- 
ern division manager for 
Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J., died at Phil- 
adelphia, Feb. 10. 

J. R. Culbreth, 57, prom- 
inent cotton factor of Moultrie, 
Ga., died Feb. 7. 

James H. MacMahon, 83, 
for nearly 40 years with 
Mathieson Alkali Works and 
a pioneer in the introduction 
of American-made _ bleaching 
powder and liquid chlorine, 
died at Buffalo, N. Y., recently. 
He retired in 1935. 

Owen Franklin Benton, 60, 
general superintendent _ of 
Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala., 
died recently. For the last 15 
years he had served as super- 
intendent of the two Cowikee 
plants at Eufaula and the two 
other mills at Union Springs 
and Ozark. 

George Randal Harris, 77 
for many years connected with 
the Cone Export & Commis- 
sion Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
until his retirement a few years 
ago, died recently. 

Eugene G. Dursin, 61, gen- 
eral agent of Argonne Worsted 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., died 
last month. He became agent 
of Lafayette Worsted Co. in 
1900, and when organization 
was divided into two firms in 
1936, he continued with one 
of them as agent of Argonne. 


Richard Thompson Cann, 
63, manager of three explosives 
and one rayon plant during his 
40-year career with E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., died 
Feb. 10. He had been with 
the Buffalo, N. Y., rayon plant 
since around 1929. 


Leroy Abner Werts, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of 
Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C., 
died Feb. 10. For a number 
of years he was associated with 
the Belton Cotton Mills, 
Belton, S. C., before going 
to Greenville 24 years ago. | 

James Hayes, at one time 
manager of the Boston office 
of National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co. and for 28 years with 
that concern until his retire- 
ment several years ago, died 
in Seattle, Wash., recently. 

John Raymond Grogan, 49, 
Spray, N. C., overseer at Lilly 
Mill, of the Marshall Field 
& Co, group of textile mills 


at Spray-Leaksville, died Jan. 
ai. 

Lucien W. Searle, 94, pay- 
master for 45 years for the 
S. H. Greene & Sons, Clyde 
Print Works in Rhode Island 
prior to the closing of the 
plant in 1924, died on Feb. 15 
at West Warwick, R. I. 

I. B. Garner, overseer of the 
cloth room at Brandon Corp., 
Woodruff, S. C., died Feb, 
19. 

Luke Sanford Winchester, 
44, for a number of years with 
the Gayle plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., 
and prior to that time, with 
the Chester plant of Aragon- 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, died at 
his home in Chester, Feb. 19. 

D. S. Boyce Bridges, super- 
intendent of weaving at the 
Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C., 
died Feb. 7. 

Michael J. White, 68, once 
national president of the Mule 
Spinners’ Union for six years 
and former mayor of Dover, 
N. H., died recently. 

Lester Eugene Aiken, 48, 
overseer of the card room 
of Beacon Mfg. Co., Swan- 
nanoa, N. C., died in Asheville, 
NG... Jan; 25: 

Fred Hilton, 65, master me- 
chanic at Arkwright Finishing 
Co., Providence and Fiskville, 
R. I., died on Jan. 20 at 
Saylesville, R. I. He was for- 
merly connected with the 
Lincoln Bleachery and Amer- 
ican Print Works, Fall River, 
Mass. 

John Walter Krantz, 66, 
assistant superintendent of the 
bleaching and finishing plants 
of Marshall Field & Co, 
Spray, N. C., died recently. 

Matthew H. Wood, 61, 
secretary and treasurer of Con- 
solidated Textile Corp., New 
York, N. Y., with plants at 
Lynchburg, Va., and Shelby, N. 
C., died recently. 

Thomas F. Turner, 68, en- 
gineer for Newberry Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, S. C., for 
39 years, died Jan. 16. 

John F. Long, general man- 
ager of the Laurel Cotton 
Mills, Laurel, Miss., died re- 
cently. 

Jesse L. Starnes, 49, super- 
intendent of the mechanical 
department of the Slater Mfg. 
Co., Slater, S. C., for 18 years, 
died Feb. 8. 

Almon FE. Conrath, 54, 
superintendent of the Hamilton 
Twine Mill of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., died sud- 
denly at his home in_ that 
city recently. 
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vant” HYDRO 


A dependable Hydrosulfite for Vat Dyeing and 
Stripping. 

1. Crystalline, stable 

2. Free-flowing; non-caking 

3. Easily and Quickly soluble 


Packed in 759 Ib. airtight containers. 


“VIRGINIA” GQ) sth 
2 


(LIQUID) ANTICHLOR 


The “Old Reliable’of the finishing plant. Low 
concentrations... 

















— remove active chlorine 
— neutralize residual alkalinity 
— eliminate excessive washing 


Constant make-up by continuous flow to the pit. 


Shipped in steel cylinders containing 150 Ib. net 
weight. 







WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
















































TEAMWORK WINS 


Close-knit teamwork scores goals— 
winsgames — 


Team up with the Corn Products techni- 
cal staff...always at the service of the 
textile industry...ready to assist manu- 
facturers with their 


textile problems. 






CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 














Cotton Mill News 


Aero Thread Specialties, Inc., 
2802 Barlum Tower Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich., have been organ- 
ized to operate a mill in this vi- 
cinity for manufacture of spe- 
cial threads and twines used in 
aircraft production. Richard C. 
Whichello is principal incorpo- 
rator. 

Amoskeag Co., a holding cor- 
poration, Manchester, N. H., 
has reported a net income of 
$723,301 after Federal and 
State taxes, but exclusive of 
gains or losses on_ securities 
sales, for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1943, compared with $736,- 
043, the previous year. 

American Thread Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass., has work under 
way on two small one-story ad- 
ditions, for which general con- 


| tract recently was let to Casper 
| Ranger Construction Co., Hol- 


yoke. One structure will be used 
for mill service and the other 
for storage. 

American Thread Mill, Tal- 
lapoosa, Ga., newly acquired 
unit, has begun operations with 
between 300 and 400 opera- 
tives. J. F. Plexico is plant su- 
perintendent. 

Anchor Rug Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. C., operated by a re- 
cently formed partnership of 
J. C. Cloniger, Flay Cloniger, 
of York, S. C., and J. P. Erkes, 
Rock Hill, has installed machin- 
ery for the manufacture of a 
variety of rugs. The new com- 
pany has taken over the small 
rug plant operated by Mr. Erkes 
since 1941. 

Anderson Weavers, Ander- 
son, S. C., recently destroyed 
by fire, has been rebuilt, and is 
about one-third larger than the 
former plant. It began opera- 
tions in March. 

Buffalo Land Co., Waco, 
N. C., has been granted a cer- 
tificate of incorporation to man- 
ufacture cotton, wool, jute, 
hemp, silk, rayon and other ma- 
terials, with an authorized capi- 
tal of $100,000, with $12,500 
subscribed by Jack S. Turk, 
Diana Turk, both of New York, 
and Irving Turk, of Shelby, 
N. C. 

Canadian Cottons,  Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont., are reported 


| planning an expenditure of 


NEWS ABOUT 
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about $1,000,000 for extensions 
in mill, including one-story 
building for which contract re. 
cently was awarded (previously 
reported), including installation 
of equipment for large in 
creased output. 

Carolina Textiles, Inc., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., is a newly or 
ganized mill with John W. Er 
win, president and_ treasurer, 
and James O. Erwin, vice pres- 
ident and secretary. The new 
mill will manufacture and finish 
cotton products. 

Goodyear Fabric Corp., New 
Bedford, Mass., an interest of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has awarded con- 
tract to Gilbane Building Co., 
Providence, R. I., for one-story 
addition to Nyanza mill prop- 
erty, Woonsocket, R. I., re 
cently secured under lease (as 
reported previously) for new 
branch mill, including remodel- 
ing and improving present struc- 
tures. Cost estimated close to 
$50,000. 

Hollywood Textile Co., New 
Braunfels, Tex., was organized 
recently to operate the local 
Texas Gauze Mills. 


Marvin C, Moore Co., Cleve- 
land, Tenn., lately organized, is 
equipping a local mill on 31st 
St., secured under lease, for 
manufacture of chenille prod- 
ucts. Marvin C. Moore is pres- 
ident. 





Pacific Coast Textile Co. is § lar ge 
the firm name under which girl ( 
Morris A. Halprin has _pub- out tt 
lished an intention to conduct 
business at 439 East Third St, @ Conve 
Los Angeles, Calif. stoop 

Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H.- picke 
Local mill No. 1 of this com- 
pany has been leased by Syl @ f@-ruf 
vania Electric Products, Inc., front 
Ipswich, Mass., and will be con- slide 
verted for another line of man- 
ufacture. 

AUTOW 


Wool Mill News 


Ace Woolen Mill, Norwich, 
Conn., is planning re-establish- 
ment of mill in Trading Cove 
section, where building under 
leasc was recently destroyed by 
fire. Total loss reported in ex § 
cess of $85,000. It is under 








Time-Savers for Bobbin-Handling 


matic Spooler has a sorting 

table to which empty bob- 
bins, tailings, and strips from the 
pockets are delivered automatic- 
ally by a conveyor. This table is 
large enough so that the spooler 
girl can easily and quickly pick 
out the tailings and strips. It is at 
convenient working height so no 
stooping is mecessary. Having 
picked out all bobbins that can be 
te-run, she opens a flap on the 
front of the table and the empties 
slide into a large bobbin truck set 


Bee Barber-Colman Auto- 


under the table. When this truck 
is full, it can be quickly pulled out 
and an empty one put in its place. 
The truck full of empty bobbins is 
sent to the spinning room. These 
may seem like small details to be 
talking about, but they are typical 
of many features of Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spoolers—features 
which add to convenience, saving 
of effort, saving of time, and in- 
creased production—features 
which make Barber-Colman equip- 
ment valuable for producing more 
and better war goods, faster. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN 
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How DEVO PAKE hides and 


covers any surface in just one coat! 


Who’s astonished? Why — maintenance men, factory 
managers, painting contractors — when they see how 
much time and money, how many manhours super-hiding 
DEVOPAKE saves‘them. Yes .. . it covers most amy in- 
terior wall surface zm just one coat! and it lasts because its 
oil-base protects — makes it stand repeated wash downs. 


For complete guaranteed satisfaction — for money saved — specify DEVOPAKE. 


Be patient with your Devoe Agent if he is temporarily 


out of popular Devopake. War needs come first. 


DEVOE PAINT 


The 190th year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK.N. Y. 


CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIALIZING IN 


OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS. 


MAINTENANCE. 


WASTE CONTROL. 


NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 





Simplified DESIGN 
Flexible POWER 

Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
Model D that make it even more reliable 
and efficient. 

Extreme sensitivity of control, and an 
“airplane propeller” type fan for greater 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- 
tures. 


Sa 


a 


NOTE 


This advertisement ts to re- 
mind you to include South- 
worth Humidifiers in your 
after-the-war plans. Frank- 
ly, we are 100% on war 
work and cannot make hu- 
— at the present 
ime. 


THE SoUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 


PORTLAND 


M A | N t 





TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


stood that leased structure, 
owned by Max H. Furman, will 
be rebuilt at once. 


Atlanta Woolen Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga., William Nixon 
owner, plans to re-equip the 
mills and augment the person- 
nel to meet post-war needs. 


Atkinson Spinning Co., 
Lowell, Mass., has been or- 
ganized by Fred Atkinson of 
Barrington, R. I., who has re- 
signed as superintendent of 
Bradford spinning at Stephen 
Spinning Co., Manchester, N. 
H. 


Baxter Woolen Mill, Somers- 
worth, N. H., formerly the 
Somersworth Woolen Co., suf- 
fered damage estimated at $15,- 
000, recently, by a fire which 
originated in the card room. 
One card was destroyed and 
two others badly damaged. 


Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., 
Thompsonville, Conn., reports 
a net 1943 income from opera- 
tions, after charges but before 
income taxes, of $437,572 to 
which was added $650,000 
from tax refund. Earnings com- 
pare with total of $1,261,553 
for 1942. 


T. H. Clark Carpet Mfg. 
Co., Norwalk, Conn., had its 
plant destroyed by fire Feb. 11. 
The three-story frame building 
was 75 years old. Firemen were 
able to save some materials but 
all carpet looms were burned 
with the building. 


Limerick Yarn Mills, Limer- 
ick, Me., has taken over a mill 
building of Amoskeag Indus- 
tries, Inc., Manchester, N. H., 
recently secured under lease, 
and is removing reserve equip- 
ment from Limerick to new lo- 
cation. Property totals approxi 
mately 185,000 sq. ft. floor 
space, and will be equipped 
with about 5,000 spindles. It 
will be used for time being for 
production of cushion-sole sock 
yarns for armed forces. Glenn 
Patrick is superintendent. 


R. & V. Miller, Inc., 406 
Greenwich St., New York, 
N. Y., woolen clippings, have 
acquired a two-story industrial 
building at 574 Ferry St., New- 
ark, N. J., approximating 125,- 
VOO sq. ft. of floor space, and 
will equip for new mill. 


Norwood Woolen Mills, Bris- 
tol, Va., began operations in 
the summer of 1943 for the 
manufacture of wool and rayon 
varns. The spinning portion of 
the Bristol Knitting Mills has 
been leased by this new con- 
cern and they are operating 
2,000 mule spindles with an 
expected output of approxi 


—_ 


mately 20,000 lb. per week. 
C. V. Henkel, Jr., owner and 
general manager of the Rocky 
Creek Mills at Turnersburg, 
N. C., is owner. 

Rohmer Medford Wool 
Scouring Co., Medford Mass, 
has awarded contract to J. F, 
Fitzgerald Construction Co, 
Boston, Mass., for installation 
of conveyor system including 
housing to transport bales of 
wool from storehouses to plant. 
The system will be of timber 
and metal construction and 
will cost $8,000. 

Strathroy Woolen Mills, 
Ltd., Strathroy, Ont., was re. 
cently incorporated with cap. 
ital of $50,000. The fim 
manufactures blankets, rugs, 
clothing, etc. 


Uxbridge Woolen Mills, 
Ltd., Uxbridge, Ont., are plan. 
ning early rebuilding of portion 
of mill, recently damaged by 
fire with loss reported in ex- 
cess of $100,000, including 
machinery. 

Wanskuck Co., Providence, 
R. I., is continuing an improve- 
ment program on a number of 
mill buildings, as well as office 
structure, and has awarded an- 
other contract to Rowley Con- 
struction Co., Providence, fol- 
lowing recent award (previously 
reported), for improvements in 
building at 725 Branch Ave. 


Wyandotte Worsted Co., 
Waterville, Me., suffered an 
estimated loss of $50,000 in 
a recent fire. ‘The compan) 
also operates the Wyandotte 
Mill in Rochester, N. H., of 
which Ezra McEwen, brother 
of Arthur McEwen, Waterville 
agent, is agent. 


Rayon and Silk Mill 
News 


Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 
—With W. E. Vecsey as man- 
ager, a new unit of the Aldora 
Mills, for rayon twisting and 
rayon and cotton tire cord 
weaving, has started operations 
at Barnesville, as previously re- 
ported. The plant addition 
increases production by 40%. 
Another unit, designed _ to 
step up production by 60% 
more, is now under construc: 
tion. It is scheduled to be 
completed and ready for opera- 
tion about May 1. There are 
14,000 twisting spindles in the 
original, 4,000 twisting spindles 
in the new unit and about 
5,000 more to be installed in 
the additional unit. D. D 
Quillian is superintendent of 
Aldora which has been opet- 
ated by the General Tire & 
Rubber Co. since 1931. 
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We. you 

schedules. No order t 

—none too small, Our : 
ment, personnel and “know- 
how’ assure you of fast, reli- — 
able, precision production in 
Gears and Racks of any 
material, 

We also cut Sprockets for: 
Roller and Silent Chain Drives 
and do “job” Precision Sur- 
face Grinding. Let us hr 
with you. Send specificati 
and blue prints for. estimat 


CHICAGO'S —. < s*) 
GROWING GEAR PLANT 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


4547 VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 





Points to remember 








Of the South 
Serving the South 


In the South 


CONSTRUCTION * MODERNIZATION 


, DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
J Greenville, S. C. Birminghan, Ala. 


x * 
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ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Car. 
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to 


FOR BAKING — DRYING— 
DEHYDRATING AND PREHEATING 
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“The Operation 


To speed the dehydration of woolen cloth, a prominent 
textile manufacturer sought means to preheat the wet 
cloth as it entered the conventional dryer, thus reduc- 
ing dehydration time with the same dryer facilities. 


Whe Solution 


Pre-testing by Fostoria Industrial Service engineers 
proved Near Infrared ideally adaptable to the require- 
ment. As illustrated in the sketch above, a Fostoria 
Evenray Infrared Unit, size 52” x 72” was installed at 
the entrance to the dryer, 8” distance from the cloth. 
By this means, the temperature of the wet cloth was 
raised from below room temperature to approximately 
170 to 190 degrees as it entered the dryer. Production 
increased from 4 to 6 cuts of cloth per hour and drying 
is much more uniform. 


Hduantages “Tested for Your Plant 


Fostoria Industrial Service Centers, located in major 
cities, have complete laboratory facilities to test and 
pre-determine the specific advantages in your baking, 
drying, dehydrating or preheating operations. This 
service is offered without obligation. Write, now, for 
full information. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


Factory and General Offices @ Fostoria, Ohio 


IN CANADA—Write Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 


REQUEST FREE 
BOOKLET 
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FOR BAKING e DRYING e 
PREHEATING e DEHYDRATING 


Explains the Near 
Infrared Process and 
its proven advan- 
tages in hundreds 
of industrial uses. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Ask for NP-3-TW 
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RED-RAY 


RADIANT BURNER 


FOR 
TENTERS 
PALMERS 
RESIN CURING OVENS 
LOOP AND NET DRYERS 


SLASHERS — SINGEING MACHINES 


Speeds increased two to five times. Costs per 


yerd lowered. Increased yardage, handled on 
existing machines obtained without major changes. 


Burners quickly installed on present machines. 


Write for bulletin and complete intormation. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Representative: 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
1610 Hartford Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ee . 


Watson-Williams’ precision made, 
laminated shuttles are equalling the 
high standard of performance of 
regular dogwood shuttles. In actual 
use these laminated shuttles have 
passed every test without a single failure or breakage. Make 
your next order Watson-Williams Laminated. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
NORTHERN REP.: G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester, Mass. 
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PULP & PAPER MILLS +» WASTE DISPOSAL 
STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 


WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 
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American Viscose Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., has secured 
fund of $5,000,000 from De- 
fense Plant Corp., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for machinery and 
equipment installation in new 
additions now under way at 
branch mill at Front Royal, 
Va. (previously reported). Pro- 
ject is scheduled for completion 
in fall. Rust Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is general con- 
tractor. Enlarged mill will 
have rated capacity of 50,000,- 
000 Ibs. of high-tenacity rayon 
yarns annually. 


Bethel Silk Mill, Bethel, 
Conn., was destroyed by fire 
Jan. 27. The plant had not 
been operated by the silk com- 
pany for several years, but a 
part of it was leased for the 
manufacture of mattresses. 
Losses were estimated at $50,- 
000. 


Columbus Mills, _Inc., 
Columbus, N. C., is a newly 
established textile manufactur- 
ing plant, to utilize the old 
Katterman & Mitchell weaving 
mill. The incorporators of the 


new company are: W. S&S. 
Green, M. R. McCown and 
J. T. Arledge, all of Tryon. 


Mr. McCown is attorney for 
the corporation. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Richmond, Va., has 
converted 40 spinning ma- 
chines at the rayon cord plant 
from civilian to military pro- 
duction. The changeover of 
machines adds 14,000,000 Ib. 
to the annual tire yarn Ca- 
pacity of the plant. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., is con- 
sidering a site near Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., as location of 
a postwar nylon plant, accord- 
ing to E. K. Gladding, man- 
ager of the company’s Nylon 
Division. Proposed plant will 
initially compare in size to the 
company’s nylon plant at Mar- 
tinsville, Va., and will employ 
about 1,000 persons. Du Pont 
is planning to increase nylon 
output for postwar demands, 
and the facilities of the plants 
at Martinsville, Va., and Sea- 
ford, Del., will be materially 
expanded. . 


Kahn Weaving Mills, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., have been organ- 
ized by officials of Kahn Silk 
Co., with local offices at 118 
Main St., to operate mill. 
Samuel Abramoff and Jacob 
Kahn are heads. 


Synthetic Fabrics, Inc., lo- 
cated in the building formerly 
occupied by Marion Cotton 
Mfg. Co., Marion, S. C., was 


scheduled to begin production 
last month of rayon tire fabric, 


Tennessee-Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn., is complet- 
ing construction of new mill 
in Roane County, in course of 
erection for number of months 
(previously reported), and will 
place plant in service at early 
date for production for Gov- 
ernment. Plant represents an 
investment of about $20,000, 
000 and was financed by De- 
fense Plant Corp., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Federal agency. 


Knitting Mill News 


Artcraft Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia, has been acquired 
by Interstate Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., New York, by purchase of 
all the outstanding shares of 
stock. The New York office of 
Artcraft will be continued as 
heretofore. 


S. Augstein & Co., 15-23 
126th St., College Point, 
L. I., N. Y., manufacturers of 
knit goods, are arranging for 
lease of a former knitting mill 
at Cheraw, S. C., and plan to 
occupy, operating plant for 
time being for manufacture of 
uniforms for war nurses. 


Beaumont Knitting Mills., 


Glen Williams, Ont.—Sole 
ownership was recently taken 
over by Arthur Beaumont. 


Plant was formerly owned by 
his father the late Joseph 
Beaumont. 


Boston Knitting Mills, New- 
ton, Mass., are erecting a stor- 
age building on California 
Street of metal construction. 
John MacDonald, Newton, has 
the general contract for a 
building 60 x 60 x 30 ft. 


Camellia Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, Ala., which was engaged 
in the manufacture of under- 
garments for the Army and 
Navy, was destroyed by fire re- 
cently at a loss of more than 
$30,000. 


Gotham Hosiery Co., New 
York, has signed a contract to 
purchase all the physical assets 
of General Silk Hosiery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. A large num- 
ber of General’s full-fashioned 
machines are of 51 gauge. The 
acquisition will aid Gotham in 
meeting the demand for the 
finest gauges of hosiery. 


Cardinal Commission Co., 
Burlington, N. C., has put 
chased former mill of Silet 
City Hosiery Co., Siler City, 
N. C., from A. Q. Siler City 
Co., recently organized, which 
acquired property a few wecks 
ago, with announced intentions 
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Picture of a man 


who uses S&W maintenance plan 


No wonder he is pleased! For every hour of pro- 
duction saved by the S & W maintenance plan 
represents potential profit and customer satisfaction. 


This is not an emergency service employed to 
restore operation after breakdowns but a systematic 
survey by the maker’s service department of your 
knitting machines. 


Our expert service organization will report just 
what maintenance and replacement parts will assure 
a standard of operation that will maintain production 
quotas and minimize down time and wasted yarn. 
Such service not only pays now, but gives assurance 





that your machines will be in efficient condition 
when the war ends and serious competition sets in. 


The first step, an intelligent survey by S & W engi- 
neers, is made upon request without cost or obligation. 
Will you phone, wire or write now, while it is on 


, : ase 
your mind! i P ‘ 


This much is certain ...the hosiery industry will not go back 
to where it left off. War is telescoping years of progress into 
months. Here at Scott & Williams, we are 
planning for Tomorrow, too ...in terms of 
the knitting machines you will need to meet 
after-Victory hosiery demands. If you would 
like to “talk things over,” drop us a line. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


cM Pte € STA. TE BUlLEDOT & 
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That's what your fab- 
rics will get from the pur- 
chaser when you use 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


Here's why .. . If you have to meet Army Quartermaster Depart- 
ment specifications your fabrics will show a big improvement right 
down the line if you use 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


It's a high-body product of low alkali content . . . No filler of 
any kind ... A high binding quality that results in minimum 
flocking . . . Saves on steam and water because it rinses easily 
and completely . .. Better fulling and scouring .. . Leaves fabric 
perfectly clean with softest feel, better hand, brighter colors and 
whiter whites . . . Want to try it? Just write us today for free 
working samples and test Drummond Soap on your own goods. 


Protect the FUTURE of Your Busi- 
ness with WAR BONDS! 


co.of camden. 


Wocnsockel, R. i 
G. TANGUAY 
‘1 HARRIS AVE 





205 South 2nd.St 
Camden, N.J 









To Speed Production and Victory 


The 60 models of *Scott Testers offer textile mills 
a wide variety of machines to speed purchasing, re- 
search and production. “World-Standard” equip- 
ment for tensile, hysteresis, flexing, burst, twist, 
crepeage, etc., in capacities from single hair to 1 ton. 





*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


95 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 





When You Change 
Your Address .. 


It will help us keep your copies of TEXTILE 
WORLD coming to you each month if you will 


promptly advise us of any change of address. 
A penny postcard will do—but please indicate 
your old and new address, and any new com- 
pany connection or position. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


330 West 42 Street New York, 18, N. Y. 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


—_—_—_—_—_ «\Ky@————————— 


of occupying for new mill 
(previously reported). First 
noted company, headed by J. 
C. Bolles, president, Rufus 
Wilson, Inc., Burlington, will 
hold property for use in post- 
war period, when it will be 
used for a new hosiery mill. 
W. W. Sharpe, Jr., formerly 
general manager for Mock- 
Judson-Voehringer at _ Siler 
City, now holds the same posi- 
tion with the Cardinal Com- 
mission Co. 


East Pittston, Pa.—Former 
local mill of Alpine Knitting 
Co., idle for a number of years, 
has been purchased by Pittston 
Apparel Co., Pittston, Pa., 
which will remodel and equip 
for a converting plant. 


Loraine Knitwear Mills, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., care of Jacob 
J. Platzman, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, attorney and 
representative, have been in- 
corporated with capital of $20,- 
000, to operate a local mill for 
outerwear specialties. 

Stetson Knitting Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., care of 
Joseph I. Simon, 500 5th 
Ave., attorney and representa- 
tive, has been chartered with 
capital of 200 shares, to operate 
a knitting mill in this vicinity. 

Thomasville Hosiery Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C., has been 
formed with authorized capital 
of $280,000 to manufacture, 
buy, sell and deal in hosiery, 
etc. Incorporators: George 
Blankstein, A. J. Greenberg 
and S. L. Peck, all of New 
York; Frank C. Patton, 
Morganton, N. C. 

Tugees Hosiery Co., High 
Point, N. C., recently organ- 
ized with capital of $100,000, 
by Horace S. Haworth and 
Owen Reese, both High Point, 
plans early operation of local 
mill for manufacture of hosiery 
for women. 

Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has purchased 
mill of Rodgers Hosiery Co., 
at Athens, Ga., and will oper- 
ate as branch plant for gray 


goods production in future, 
with dyeing and finishing 


operations to be carried out at 
Fort Wayne mill. Immediate 
possession will be taken and a 
working force of about 400 
persons employed. The pur- 
chase gives Wayne added ca- 
pacity of the finer gauges in 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery. 


Processing Plant News 


Arkwright Converting Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C., has been 
incorporated with authorized 


capital of $10,000 to do bleach 
ing, dyeing, finishing, mercer 
izing, printing and stamping 
of textile products. MacFarlan 
L. Cates is president and 
treasurer; Robert Z. Cates, 
vice-president and secretary. 

Rayon Processing Co., Pay 
tucket, R. I., has taken out 
permit for one-story addition, 
to be used for storage. No 
estimate of cost announced. 

Richards’ Dye Works is the 
firm name under which Carle- 
ton J. Walters and Irene Wal- 
ters have published an_ in- 
tention to conduct business at 
538 West Fifth street, San 
Pedro, Calif. 

Rock Hill Printing & Finish- 
ing Co., Rock Hill, S. C., has 
petitioned the City Council to 
close Laurel street from White 
street to the Southern Rail- 
road. It is said that it is 
planned to develop the plant 
to utilize property on both 
sides of the street. 

Southern Chemical Cotton 
Co., Alton Park, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has awarded general 
contract to Mark K. Wilson 
Co., Chattanooga, for proposed 
expansion and changes in mill 
for manufacture of chemical 
cotton in sheet form (previ- 
ously reported). Cost about 
$200,000, with equipment. J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., are architects and engi- 
neers. 

Sturbridge Printing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Fiskdale, Mass.— 
Mill property of this company, 
including real estate and ma- 
chinery, was sold recently at 
public auction to a number of 
buyers. 


White Falls Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., care of Burke & 
Burke, 72 Wall St., attorneys 
and representatives, has been 
organized with capital of $20,- 
000, to operate a local bleach 
and dye works. 


Miscellaneous Mill News 


Hesky Flax Products Ltd., 
Seaforth, Ont., suffered con- 
siderable damage by the fire 
recently. 

Meredith Linen Mills, 
Meredith, N. H., suffered dam- 
age estimated at $1,500, when 
fire broke out in the carding 
room and damaged stock and 
equipment, Jan. 20. 


Northwest Flax Industries, 
Inc., Winona, Minn., plans 
new branch mill in portion of 
plant of Klearflax Linen Looms, 
Inc., Duluth, Minn., being se¢- 
cured under lease, and_ will 
begin production at early date 
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MILDEW INHIBITORS 


for various types of cotton cloth and yarn 
non-toxic —non-irritating 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on insect netting, tapes, sheeting, webbing, 
thread, etc., in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE PG: for mildewproofing duck, 
plied-yarns, etc., by the two bath method. 


FUNGICIDE GM: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treatment to 
mildewproof cottons and impart a water re- 
pellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: a mildewproofer for cloth 
coating processes .-- — used directly in the 
vinyl resin solution. 





AQUAROL*: produces a water repellent fin- 
ish on uniform cloth, overcoatings and other 
military fabrics -..— may be used in a single 
bath treatment with Fungicide GM to impart 
water repellency and mildew resistance to 
cottons ---— also used in single bath with 
Arko Fire Retardant to produce water repel- 
lency and fire resistance. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT: for flameproofing 


uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


CULOFIX L*: used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent color bleeding in water 


of direct dyed cotton or rayon. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 40 years 
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DON'T BLAME YOUR RINGS 


when ring wear can be 
reduced by using 


U. S. 
RING TRAVELERS 


No need to tell you textile mill men about the increasing 
toughness of the problems of equipment, materials and 
production. 

Every detail counts. Take for instance Ring Travelers. 
What you want from ring travelers is service, long life, 
high speed operation with least trouble. If you are using 
“U.S.” Ring Travelers, you know we don’t “pass the 


buck” for poor traveler performance on to a lot of other 
factors—rings, for instance, when ring wear can be pre- 
vented by better traveler design. 

If suggestions are in order we'll give you expert advice 
as to whether or not, in our judgment, you are using the 
right type of ring—whether it can be improved or any 
other change that will reduce wear, make travelers last 
longer, serve better. Or we will design and manufacture 
the type of traveler that will serve best with the rings you 
are using. We offer you expert advice, and assure you it 
is based upon years of experience from all angles of this 
traveler business. 


PERFECT BALANCE 
Weighs same on 
both sides. Straight 


THE NE-BOW HEAT CONTROL 
Prevents yarn ends for better metal— 
fiying out, provides dominates oy.” 
ample head-room oot Carbur- 

adi — : Zing anc temper- 
Distributes moe ag pe ea ing evens are elec- 
cant aa ; e trically controlled 
evenly. / ig. Note *‘bend through pyrometers 
pivot twisting self at top of for better perform- 
and rayon. < . ance. 


THE BEVEL EDGE 
Great pioneering 
**U.S."’ contribution 
to smooth spinning 
twisting. Eliminat- 
ing angular edges 
gives uniformity of 
tension more even 
yarn, less ‘‘fly.’’ 


@ Sold under these trade names 


Bowen Round Point Travelers 
Bowen Square Point Travelers 
Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze 
Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 


TP ee aaa 


BOWEN 


part of shank is in 
center of gravity. 


Bowen Flat Oval and Round Wire Travelers 
Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


AMOS M. 
President and Treasurer 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 








NEWS ABOUT MEN 


(Continued from page 166) 


Alexander J. May, in charge 
of wide sheeting, sheet and 
pillowcase department of Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co., New York, 
has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the company. 


Robert O. Huffman, presi- 
dent of Huffman Full-Fash- 
ioned Mills, Morganton, N. C., 
and of Drexel Knitting Mills 
Co., Drexel, N. C., has been 
appointed to head the knit- 
wear and hosiery section of 
OPA’s Consumer Goods Di- 
vision. 

Carroll D. Newell, vice presi- 
dent of Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Co., Stafford Springs, Conn., 
has resigned as chief of the 
Woolen and Worsted Section 
of the Wool Branch of the 
WPB textile bureau to return 
to his own business. 


W. F. Leggett, who was 
formerly with the Textile Col- 
orist, is now devoting his efforts 
to writing a series of books on 
the historical aspects of dyes 
and textiles. The first volume 
“Ancient and Medieval Dyes,” 
is expected to be off the press 
on March 15. The second, 
“The Story of Linen,” will go 
to press about April 15. These 
will be followed with other 
books on “The Story of Wool,” 
“The Story of Silk,” “The 
Story of Cotton,” and “The 
Story of Spinning and Weav- 
ing.” 

O. J. Caron has been elected 
to head the Chicago Yarn 
Men’s Club for 1944. F. W. 
Kingsley is vice president, and 
C. M. Patterson, secretary. 

John F. Warner, who has 
resigned from Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyana- 
mid Co., has been appointed to 
head the development work of 
the Riegel Textile Corp., New 
York, and its two affiliated com- 
panies, Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 
Ware Shoals, S. C., and The 
Trion Co., Trion, Ga. 


Fred Wood, of Judson Mills, 
has been elected president of 
the Greenville Textile Club, 
Greenville, S. C., succeeding 
C. W. Lollis of Southern 
Franklin Process Co. 


Wm. N. Banks, president of 
Grantville Mills, Grantville, 
Ga., and Cason J. Callaway, 
former president of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., and for- 
mer president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, have been appointed 
members of the Georgia State 
Agricultural and Industrial De- 
velopment Board, which will 
formulate a comprehensive 
blueprint for Georgia’s future. 


C. L. Chandler has retired 
as vice president and general 
manager of Jackson Mills, with 
plants at Iva and Wellford, in 
South Carolina, and High 
Shoals, N. C. He is making 
his home at Gaffney, S. C. 


Julius B. Goldberg has been 
elected to the M.I.T. Chapter 
of Sigma Xi, an honorary sci- 
entific society which recognizes 
outstanding scientific and tech- 
nical achievement. Mr. Gold- 
berg is a graduate of M.L.T., 
and has been connected since 
1937 with J. P. Stevens & Co. 
as director of research. He is 
also chairman of the Rayon 
Yarn Committee, A.S.T.M. 


Earl S. Dunlap has resigned 
as general manager of Snow 
White Bleachery, Inc., Royers- 
ford, Pa. 


Emest Johnston, formerly 
with Avondale Mills,  Syla- 
cauga, Ala., has been trans- 
ferred to Stevenson, Ala., 
where he has been appointed 
general plant overseer of the 
Mary Ann plant of the same 
company. 


J. D. Barbee, production 
manager of Brookside Cotton 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been promoted to plant super- 
intendent. 


Emest R. Spuehler, who for 
several years was with Standard 
Silk Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., 
and for six years was designer 
with Susquehanna Silk Mills, 
Sunbury, Pa., is now with 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


Ernest Shumake is the new 
superintendent of Fickett Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., Whitehall, Ga. 
He was formerly connected 
with the Jefferson Mills organ- 
ization. 


James A. Toole has been 
appointed superintendent of 
the Manville Mill of the Man- 
ville Jenckes Corp., Manville, 
R. I., to succeed the late Eu- 
gene C. Hamlett. Mr. Toole 
has been in charge of the cot- 
ton weaving department since 
1936, and was divisional super- 
intendent of the Manville 
Jenckes Corp’s Pawtucket 
plant from 1927 to 1930. 


B. W. Bingham has become 
superintendent of Rockford 
Mfg. Co., Rockford, Tenn., 
having resigned as _ superin- 
tendent of Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


F. B. Galligan is the new 
assistant superintendent of 
Firestone Cotton Mills, Gas 
tonia, N. C. 
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AQUA-SEC'om 


. AQUA-SEC QM is the first new 
development of importance in 
; wax emulsion, water repel- 
: lents, since their introduction. 

Meeting all government re- 
: quirements for water-repel- 
lency. 





CEGLIN’ 


A durable cellulose finish . . . 


now adding strength and dur- 
ot ability to fabrics. Fast to kier 


boiling. Manufactured by 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ee 
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NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


from MILL 


CONSUMER! 














PURATIZED" 


Lasting mildew and bacteria- 
resistant finish. For fabrics 
which must meet bacteriosta- 
tic and fungistatic properties 
as specified by U. S. Govern- 
ment. Manufactured by 
Gallowhur & Co., Inc. 


rocesse 


ao REPELLENT 
SPOT RESISTANT 
PERSPIRATION 

RESISTANT 





AQUATIZE" 


AQUA-SEC water-repellent 
plus Puratized mildew-resist- 
ant which will pass U. S$. Gov- 


ernment Specifications. 


AQUA-SEC 


CORPORATION 


BROADWAY 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


—— Pe 
PINS PINS | 


of Uniform Quality 


In order to insure pins of uniform 
quality, we have installed a com- 
pletely new HARDENING and 
TEMPERING Department for the 
production of pins of any type and 


in any size and quantity. 
WU | | 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 


301 THIRD AVENUE, NEWARK, 


Ample Stock 
for Quick 
Delivery 





COFFING’'S 


“SAFETY -PULL” 
Ratchet Lever Hoist 


Hundreds of war plants are 
speeding production by equip- 
ping their maintenance and 
construction crews with 
“SAFETY-PULL” ratchet lever 
hoists. They can easily be car- 
ried about by one man, will 
operate in any position, and 
may be used for either pulling 
or lifting. A real tool for those 
inevitable maintenance jobs. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
CATALOG JG6 


COFFING HOIST CO. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


N. J. 
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NEWS OF SUPPLIERS 


(Continued from page 132) 


Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid_ Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J., has trans- 
ferred Frederick H. Heiss, 
chemist, from the company’s 
home offices at Bound Brook, 
to the Chicago sales office, 
where he will be concerned 
with the sale and service of 
its products to paint, printing 
ink and pigment consumers. 


The Atlantic Chemical Co., 
Centredale, R. I., has ap- 
pointed Joseph Zaparanick as 
its chief chemist. Mr. Zapara- 
nick was for six years a research 
chemist with The Arkansas 
Co., Newark, N. J. He has also 
been with The Onyx Chem- 
ical Co., Jersey City, N. J., I 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
York, N. Y., and The 
ook Co., Jewett City, 


Aspin- 
Conn. 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Dan- 
and Charlotte, 
Irving Bul- 


ielson, Conn., 
N. C., through W. 
lard president, is sponsoring a 
contest to secure from mill 
men, particularly superintend- 
ents, overseers of weaving and 
loom fixers, helpful suggestions 
that will give longer life to 
loom supplies thus increasing 
cloth production. The company 
will pay $5 each for the ten 
best and most practicable sug- 
gestions; $3 each for the sec- 
ond lot of ten, and $1 each 
for all additional suggestions 
accepted as usable, practicable 
and sensible. F. D. Lockman, 
superintendent of Clinton Cot- 
ton Mills, Clinton, S. C., will 
be the sole judge of the sug- 
gestions made in connection 
with the awarding of | prizes. 
Suggestions may be sent to the 
lecabs company or to Mr. 
Lockman. 

Bailey Meter Co., Cleve- 
land, has appointed N. M. 
Barnett as manager of its Chi- 
cago branch office, 1041 Mar- 
quette Building, succeeding M. 
Greenberg. Mr. Barnett is suc- 
ceeded at Detroit by Ralph T. 
Cowan. 

Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc., 
New York, has elected E. P. 
Kelly of Louisville, Ky., as a 
member of its board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Kelly is a vice presi- 
dent of Peaslee-Gaulbert Paint 
& Varnish Co., Louisville, a 
Devoe affiliate. Renshaw Smith, 
Jr., general sales manager of 
the company, has been ap- 
pointed secretary. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
has appointed John S. Coey to 
its sales development depart- 
ment with headquarters at Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. Mr. Coey is 
a graduate in chemistry from 
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Amherst College. For the last 
seven years he has been in the 
Manufacturing Department of 
the company at its Niagara 
Falls plant, in charge of the 
Process Study Group engaged 
in the improvement of pro 
cesses, operating efficiencies, 
and quality of products. 


The Plant Organizing Meth- 
ods Co. has opened offices at 
60 East 42nd St., New York 
17, to “bridge the gap between 
the Engineering and Manage- 
ment aspects of Industry— —par- 
ticularly in textile mills.” Her- 
bert L. Werner and Rudolph 
M. Ashner are the principals 
of The Plant Organizing Meth 
ods Co. Each has had a 16- 
vear background and_ experi- 
ence on three continents, pre- 
dominantly in textile mills. The 
new organization is an asso- 
ciate company of the Werner 
Textile Consultants. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has ap- 
pointed A. D. Robertson as 
assistant manager of the motor 
division at its Norwood works, 
Norwood, Ohio. This plant 
manufactures all but the larger 
sizes of Allis-Chalmers motors. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., New York, has appointed 
H. C. Allington as sales _te- 
search engineer. Mr. Allington 
will be in charge of the devel- 
opment and expe ansion of mar- 
kets for the company’s prod- 
ucts. 


Cochrane Corp., Philadel- 
phia, announces that Harold C. 
Lee has joined Allan J. Harris 
Co., New Orleans, La. He 
comes from Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Allan J. Harris Co., successors 
to Walter Castanedo, Inc., 
represents Cochrane Corp., and 
other companies. 


The Calculagraph Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., has elected Wm. 
C. Moodie as president, suc- 
ceeding the late Henry Abbott 
who founded the company 52 
years ago. 


Industrial Supplies, Inc., La 
Grange, Ga., has appointed 
John S. Dodd as acting head, 
while O. F. Nixon, Jr., presi- 
dent-treasurer, who has recent- 
ly gone on active duty as a 
lieutenant (j. g.) in the Navy. 


Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., has opened an of- 
fice in Cleveland in charge of 
D. T. Wellman. The com- 
pany has also organized a serv- 
ice and development division 
under D. K. Ballman_ with 
headquarters at Midland. 
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Du Pont “Three Dimensional Seeing’’ 


-}HELPS SEND PRODUCTION UP 207%... 
CUTS WORKERS’ INJURIES 107 


“Believe it is one of the 
best investments we have made,” 
writes General Superintendent 
of textile mill 


This textile mill repainted machines 
with colors scientifically selected to 
give workers better sight . . . enable 
them to work faster and more accu- 
rately . . . reduce accident hazards. 
That was Du Pont ‘“‘Three Dimen- 
sional Seeing”’ at work. 


In the following 6 months, produc- 
tion increased 20%, accidents dropped 
and workers’ morale improved in the 
more pleasant surroundings. The Su- 
perintendent reports, “‘I believe that 
industrial plants which are not using 
‘Three Dimensional Seeing’ are miss- 
ing 90% of the benefits of a new 
paint job.” 


What is “Three Dimensional Seeing’’? 
In hundreds of plants it is giving 
textile workers keener, faster, more 
accurate vision. ‘““Three Dimensional 
Seeing” is a new science of color 
and light. It is a method of repaint- 
ing dark, dingy machines with sci- 
entifically selected colors that re- 
flect light . . . with colors that con- 
trast with yarns, threads and fabrics 
and dangerous moving parts of the 
machine. In addition, walls, ceilings 
and floors are painted in colors care- 


GU PONT 
RES. U. 5, PAT. OFF 


THIS COUPON will bring you further infor- 
mation about the new work-speeding de- 
velopment, ‘“Three Dimensional Seeing.” 
Fill it in now . . . check the items that 
interest you . . . drop it in your ‘“‘Outgo- 
ing’”’ box. bd 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Department TW34, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Light colors on this textile machinery reflect light. Seeing conditions are improved, 
thus helping machine operators to work more efficiently and speed up production. 


fully selected to improve overall see- 
ing conditions and increase efficiency 
of existing lighting equipment. 
Colors and color combinations are 
scientifically selected by Du Pont 
paint technicians to fit the individual 
requirements of each mill. The type 
of machine, the type and color of 
fabric, the plant lighting system—all 


p-------nr----n- 


I'D LIKE TO SEE: 


Your latest booklet, ‘The Visuai 
Way to Victory through Three 
Dimensional Seeing.”’ 


The new film, ‘‘Salvaging Waste 
Light for Victory.’” Tell me how 
I may arrange for a showing. 


How “Three Dimensional Seeing’”’ 
can be applied to my problem. Send 
me a Du Pont Service Engineer. 


are factors that help determine the 
paints to be used. Get all the facts 
about this new science of light and 
paint that is helping over a thousand 
plants speed production, cut acci- 
dent rates and in- 
crease workers’ 
morale. Fill in the 
coupon today. 








TITLE 

. 3" 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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es 
ON OF LINT. 
HAND CLEANING. 
MADE BENEATH MONITOR. 


AIR HOSE OR BROOM. 










| 4 pREVENTS ACCUMULATI 


“9 “ELIMINATES cost OF 
3 IMPROVES QUALITY OF YARN 


WITH : 

FS ACCIDENTS eed 

4 ELIMINAT EVEN HUMIDITY. | 
5 HELPS MAINTAIN 


RY. 
6 KEEPS MONITOR CLEAN AND D 


R. 
7 Alps VENTILATION IN SUMME cae 
8 PREVENTS WARM AIR POCKET IN aoe 
9 ASSURES FULL PRODUCTION DURING CL 
























> A blast of air distributed in all directions from 
an American Monitor Cleaner unit at regular 
intervals keeps the monitor in mills of this par- 
ticular construction free from accumulation of lint. 








Operation of such a system in textile mills 
shows annual savings in cleaning cost with inci- 
dental elimination of hazard. Production increases 
due to continuous operation of machines directly 
below the monitor have also been reported. 


Let an American MonoRail engineer explain 
further details. Write for copy of book describing 
Controlled Cyclonic Cleaning. 


THE SSRICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13108 Athens Avenue Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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All there is to the winding units:— 


A low voltage three phase motor drives the spindle directly 

Double throw cam gives overlapping layers of wind 

Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately controlled by a 
feeler working against a stationary rack 

Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or when thread breaks 
Spindle speeds up to 5000 RPM 

Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, silk, rayon, etc. 

Bunch is controlled by making one adjustment instead of adjusting all 
winding units. 


°° =. 


uf 
; 


ii 


is i -* | Low investment cost due to simple 

a ny ~f ‘ ”, Tr e 

! I OR nee construction, and use of ONE 

: : Ce, . ne Ls : 

SS ae ee Bath automatic head to serve all spin- 
‘ i wv rT is, ae 2 


dles. 


Low labor cost due to feeding bob- 


bins from a large central supply. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative, L. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 
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Ceglin is a patented cellulose finish licensed exclusively to 
Sylvania Industrial Corporation. 
SELLING AGENTS 
AQUA-SEC CORPORATION 


1450 Broudway, N. Y. City 18, N.Y 
ARIDYE CORPORATION 


_ Fair Lawn, N. J. 


The AULT & WIBORE Ce. 
of CANADA, Ltd. 
Teronto and Montreal 
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CEGLIN wash tests 


FINISH for TEXTILES 


Cool, crisp and linen like Ceglin lawns, prints and other dress 
constructions retain these appealing characteristics. After wash 
tests equivalent to repeated commercial launderings, the 


original resiliency is also retained. 


Ceglin finish brings new values to wash goods — is simple to 


apply — and deserves your investigation. 





\ evant INDUSTRIAL CORPO 


General Sales Offices: 122. East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Works and Principal Offices: Fredericksburg, Virginia 
*TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





PERKINS 
HYDRAULIC ROLLING 


and 


CHASING CALENDER. 


No calender can be better 
than the rolls in it. 


PERKINS ROLLS — 


the natural result of the 
broadest experience in 
the textile industry. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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R % The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


& r) Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 

in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 


You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE a é r, 
Clipper products. litte Meeks 
Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long _ belts up to 6 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. inches — in 
one quick, easy 


-operation. 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 


We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 
demonstration! 


CLIPPER dae t < CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE -_ Dy CONDENSER 

LACING - TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 


You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster 

than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes 


Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper . 

No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
as the tape itself, Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 


run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. a cut INFORMATION 
VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. and cut to length, WRITE FOR INFO ON. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY Granb RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


SPEED 
VICTORY 


by NOT 
INTERRUPTING 
: ate a ale) | 


a) i a 
er 


EQUIPMENT 
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STALEY'S CAPACITY TO PRODUCE 
STALEY'S ABILITY TO DELIVER 


é TWO REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE TEXTILE 
PLANTS ARE ORDERING MORE AND MORE 


STALEYS 


TEXTILE STARCHES 
(UNMODIFIED and MODIFIED) 


Under strict chemical control from buying of native 


grain through every step of processing in the huge Staley Plant 
% QUALITY + UNIFORMITY +> DEPENDABILITY 


TODAY AS IN WORLD WAR | * SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, PR CHICAGO, BOSTON 
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You will no doubt wish to make alterations, replace- 
ments and possibly additions to your plant. 


We commenced making Textile Machinery in 1795 
and we hope that you will give us the opportunity 
to offer you our services. 


We are makers of Combing, Drawing, Spinning 
and Twisting machinery on the English and Conti- 
nental systems. 


We also make a variety of Twisting Frames for all 
manner of fibres. 


RU (e seks OES as ED 


WORSTED MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


KEIGHLEY (Yorkshire) ENGLAND 
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Brevity is the Soul of Wit- 


WHEN 


IT COMES TO 


Conserwing Paper 


URE IT’S EASIER to let your dictation roll along. 
__ Sure it's easier to write long copy. Sure it's easier 
to do all the good, pleasant things of normal peace- 
time business when paper is like water, something you 


can pretty well use as you will. 


But now, when the increasing paper needs of the armed 
services daily decrease the national supply of paper— 


when paper is a true war essential—that's a different 


story. 


All of us in business must watch every piece of paper 
or paper board we use. We must judge its use in terms 
of absolute necessity. We must not use a single piece, 
a single inch, of paper which thriftier writing or print- 


ing or packaging can possibly save. 


For multiplied on a national scale, that particular piece 
or inch of paper or paper board becomes the tonnage 
needed by our service forces to ship precious food and 
ammunition and weapons and medical supplies and 


blood plasma to our troops overseas. 


If there’s no Paper Conservation Committee in your 
Organization or in your community, why not get one 


going today? 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising 
Council in co-operation with the Office of War Information and the War 
Production Board. 


LET’S ALL USE LESS PAPER 


USE LESS PAPER BECAUSE 


It takes 25 tons of blueprint paper to make a 
battleship. 


700,000 different kind of items are shipped to the 
Army—and theyre paper-wrapped or boxed. 


“K” ration containers, shipped from the Eastern 
Seaboard alone, take 662 pounds of paper a 
month. 


Each Signal Corps radio set takes 7 pounds of 
kraft paper, 3 pounds of book paper. 


Each propelling charge for 155-millimeter shell 
takes 3/5 pound"of paper. 


USE LESS PAPER THESE WAYS 


Review all printed forms periodically for essen- 

tiality; consolidation; elimination of waste space; 

standardization of sizes, weights, color, grade; 
elimination of color where possible. 


Eliminate slack fills, thus effecting the economies 
of a smaller package. 


Use 8%x5'-inch letterheads for short letters: 
inclose them in small envelopes. 


Adjust the number of units per case to the maxi- 
mum practical. 


Use and re-use carbon paper consistently. 


Conversely, reduce the number of units to utilize 

lighter carton board when such reduction will 

result in less tonnage over-all. Be sure that the 

openings are on the smallest dimension of the 

shipping container, so that the flaps will have the 
smallest area possible. 


Space for this advertisement contributed by TexTmLE Wor.p 
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Two 
REINER 
Products 


for 
More 


Efficient 


Production 
at 


Lower Cost 


ae a enna = ate nnn a 


REINER 


Section 
BEAMING MACHINE 


Built for spools up to 18” in length with flange 
diameters up to 16”. One or several spools may be 
coupled together with or without traverse motion. 
Special machines for spools up to 22" flange diam- 
eter and 22” long. 


Stepless warping speed control from 50 to 800 
yards per minute with extra slow starting speed 
independent of warping speeds. 

The Reiner Automatic Storage Device (optional) 
permits taking off yarn from spool to facilitate re- 
pairing broken yarn ends without disturbing yarn 
tension. 

No more efficient machine for the weaving and 
knitting trades has ever been developed. It may be 
obtained against priority rating. 


Ten minutes from Times Square 
or Penn Station Via Lincoln Tunnel 
Telephones—Union 7-0502—7-0503—7-0504—7-0505 
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REINER 
HIGH SPEED 


WARPER and CREEL 


For beaming filament rayon, 
rayon, cotton, wool, worsted, 


spun 
linen etc. 


It's an all-purpose, high speed, full width 
machine. Direct beam drive provides for 
adjustable and constant pressure of the 
yarn roller. Warping speed automatically 
adjusted with speed ranges of from 50 to 
1000 yards per minute. Extra slow sensi- 
tive starting speeds independent of warp- 
ing speeds. 


Warpers and Creels may be obtained 
against priority rating. Send for descrip- 
tive catalog. 
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MILL STARCH 
catia |e Weaucks Prisca 


Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. e Always Uniform @ Dependable 


F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | @ Carries Weight Into the Fabric 


C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 


.C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. ; ‘ 
mae @ Penetrates Thoroughly @ Boils Thin 


WEAN E FOR VICTORY 
AUOLDIA BAS] AAV ARA 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. ... COLUMBUS, OHIO 
WEAVE FOR VICTORY 


=) A MONOPOLY 


When the boys get into front line fighting they __ ~_ ae mae wns 
! 1 or industry or orkers. 


go prepared with bandoliers of extra ammunition | There is no future in it ex- 
cept for a small group. 
Competition helps all of us. 


slung from their shoulders. It is quite a job to 
keep up with the demand for bandoliers, and it | actin’ Canaanite 
calls for many yards of cloth strip in roll form. | ee es eee 

Box 1894 Greenville, S. C. 


That is how CAMACHINE 24-2A helps,out. | saci ea ii 
Running at speeds up to 350 F. P. M. this machine, SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO, 
in a day, converts many thousand full width yards | = en eee 
into rolls of strip the widths required to manu- 
facture bandoliers. Write for interesting folder. 


T)STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. | 


Se BL eee a) Pe FALL RIVER, MASS. 


WU See Se RCT me TCT | 
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SOME NIGHT..all over Europe 


Today, while our boys are busy bringing victory closer, we on the 
production front must and will continue to turn out the materials 
with which they fight. 

In practically every type of industry, Wood’s Power Transmission 
Equipment is doing its share to keep this war-needed production rolling 
at top speed. Its well-planned efficiency and sturdy construction . .. 
which holds maintenance to a minimum even under continuous service 

. . assures a smooth, steady flow of power. 

Then, when V-day arrives with a new set of industrial problems, 
this same Wood's Equipment will still be on the job ready to turn out 
the goods for better living. So, why not anticipate and solve. one of 
tomorrow's problems while meeting today’s urgent needs . . . investi- 

gate and install Wood’s Power Transmission Equipment. 
Write us or call your local Wood's Distributor. 


EVERYTHING IN TRANSMISSION 
Bearings - Collars » Clutches - Couplings - Contactors - Hangers 
Pillow Blocks - Pulleys » V-Belt Sheaves and Complete Drives 


LONC LIFE 
ares 


Why 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 


BRANCHES: 387-391 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. - 83 PLANE ST., NEWARK, W. J. + 425 FIRST AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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and in wartime 
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finished by 
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BUILT-IN 
SUP ERIORITY! 


E Dary Ring Traveler has these 

very 

3 distinctive 

|. Guarantee 

teed Temper: 

Stock. se 

ult, Var 

As a res ne 


ny of Am 


d Weight. 
3. Specially 


Travelers are w0- 


day permittin 
twisting in ma 
mills. "3-in-1" 
+ these : 
ore abou Representative 


travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


J TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


ISTA 


| 
| 


KIER BOILING 


DuraBeau Finishes have long 
been the answer for a smooth, 
dull, flattering soft finish, with 
resistance to wear, snags and 
runs—repellency to water and 
spots; in fact, all qualities 
sought by discriminating wo- 
men—everywhere. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, 
Oils, Finishes ¢ Collins & West- 
moreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. ¢ St. 
Catherines, Ont., Can. 


| For better whites and level results, use 
a pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Sili- 
cate with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in 
| your kier boiling formula. Trouble- 
| some stains are eliminated and scarce 
| chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff 
about grey sour-silicate kier boiling 
procedure for better whites with less 
bleach. 





DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Piants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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WAR UBM 
VS 


General Purpose Steels ? 


\any a war job has been speeded 
up by a call to one of our ware- 
houses. Our stocks, even today, are 
large. So if you need steel, steel 
products, machinery and equip- 
ment, we'll get it to you quickly if 
at all possible—subject, of course, 
to priority requirements. A call to 
us has saved many a situation. Try 
us—you’ll get prompt, courteous 
attention. Phone, write or wire our 
nearest warehouse. 


Are you using 
National Emergency 
Alloy Steels ? 


These wartime steels have 
proved a boon to hundreds of 
defense plants in meeting con- 
ditions imposed by shortages of 
critical material. In many cases 
they have performed even bet- 
ter than steels ordinarily used. 
We have been able to help 
many of our customers with 
these steels. If you have any 
problems connected with their 
use, we'll gladly assist you in 
determining the grades best 
suited to your needs. 


Fate Ry ae Ba 





For Welding Needs 


We can supply Welding Wire, for electric 
arc welding, such as: 
STAINLESS STEEL ELECTRODES 
HARD-SURFACING ELECTRODES 
MILD CARBON ELECTRODES 
We also offer Welding Machines, Protect- 
O-Metal for elimination of weld spatter and 
Havens “C” Protected Clamps. Write, 
phone or wire our nearest warehouse. 


Send for FREE copy of our new Stock List and Reference Book 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90), 
BALTIMORE (3), 
BOSTON (34), 


1319 Wabansia Ave., P. 0. Box MM Teletype CG. 605 
Bush & Wicomico Sts., P. 0. Box 2036 Teletype BA. 183 
176 Lincoln St., Allston,P. 0. Box 42 Teletype BRIN. 10 
CLEVELAND(14), 1394 €. 39th St., Teletype CV. 153 
MILWAUKEE (1), 4027 West Scott St., P. 0. Box 2045 Teletype MI. 587 Mitchell 7500 


NEWARK (1), N.J., Foot of Bessemer St., P. 0. Box 479 Teletype NK. 74 Bigelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560 - Bergen 3-1614 


PITTSBURGH(12), 1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. Teletype PG. 475 CEdar 7780 
ST. LOUIS (3), 2ist & Gratiot Sts., P. 0. Box 27 Teletype SL. 384 MAin 5235 
TWIN CITY, 2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. Teletype STP. 154 NEstor 2821 


BRUnswick 2000 
GiLmore 3100 
STAdium 9400 

HEnderson 5750 
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gates Abraser. \a | STEAM TRAPS 
” wheels and ee ; 
at are totaled = When you want maximum heat extraction and 
ed for each ce quick venting, the Sarco No. 9 is the steam trap to. 

- - . . . . 
ee the weat use. It works at all pressures within its range with-, 
pene out changing seats. It is small, inexpensive, easy, 


inst com- . ° ° ” 
how you can. 64808 aber Abraset to install and cannot freeze. Sizes from 2 to 2”, 
-yectiO ] 


MENT CORP. B | 0 to 250 Ibs. Ask for Catalog No. 250. 
u I 





NAWANDA, NN. Y- 


STREET, NORTH TO aes SARCO COMPANY, INC. 
aaa - 200 Fifth Avenue, New York a A 4 ¢ 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SAVES STEAM SARCO CANADA, LTD., 85 Richmond St. W.. TORONTO. ONT. 
Th 
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IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
has taught us some things that will be valuable 
to youl 


Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


Incorporated 


LANE 2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 


The IDEAL BASKET for 


Style 20 





LOOPERS 





When You Change 


SEAMERS || Your Address.. 


It will help us keep your copies of TEXTILE 

RIBBERS WORLD coming to you each month if you will 

| promptly advise us of any change of address. 

GENERAL | A penny postcard will do—but please indicate 

your old and new address, and any new com- 
pany connection or position. 


330 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 


w. Tt. LANE « sros., inc. | 


Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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TELLURIUM LEAD DATA SHEET 


Tellurium Lead resists vibration: In 
chemical handling equipment subject 
to vibration, the stresses resulting from 
the continuous, alternating movement 
may result in failure of the materials 
from which the equipment is made. 


This breakdown may take the form 
of a crack in a tank lining or a leak in 
a heating coil or pipe line. 


The service records of users whose 
statements are in our files show that in 
a number of instances Tellurium Lead 
sheet and pipe have given better ser- 
vice under such vibratory conditions than the materials which were 
previously used. 





Higher endurance limit: This improved vibration resistance was 
borne out by a simple laboratory test in a Haigh “fatigue” testing 
machine. Loads were applied to test strips of lead which were sub- 
jected to rapid, repeated stresses simulating vibration. Nearly twice 
the load was required to fracture a Tellurium Lead specimen as a 
specimen of lead without tellurium. Among technologists Tellu- 
rium Lead’s higher “endurance limit” is generally accepted as a 
measure of its resistance to vibration failure. 


tr tr 


Tellurium Lead’s greater resistance to vibration, as well as its gen- 
erally superior performance under heat changes, elevated tempera- 
tures and stress-corrosion, is believed to result from a combination 
of the characteristics enumerated below, which distinguish it from 
lead without tellurium. 
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1. Strengthens under stress: Teliurium Lead has the ability to 
“work-harden.” Physical stress actually increases its tensile strength 
and makes it more fracture-resistant than before. For example, these 
pipes of Tellurium Lead (top) and lead without tellurium (bot- 
tom) were stamped with their respective names and pulled out at 
equal rates in a tensile testing machine. Note how the Tellurium 
Lead was toughened by the stamping, how it work-hardened and 
developed strength, whereas the lead without tellurium was weak- 
ened —and fractured. 


Lead 
without 
» Tellurium 








2. More uniform grain structure: Undoubt- 
edly another factor is Tellurium Lead’s 
generally more uniformand finer grain struc- 
ture as shown in photomicrographs at right. 
As a result, its surface is smoother—there 
is less possibility of pitting and local cor- 


rosion. Tellurium 


lead 


3. Higher recrystallization temperature: Another result of the addi- 
tion of tellurium to lead is a raising of the recrystallization tem- 
perature, 

Ordinary lead recrystallizes below room temperature. For this 
reason the hardness developed in lead by cold “working” is not 
retained. The grain structure produced by working is not perma- 
nent since, as soon as the working ceases, the grains “grow.” 








Tellurium Lead recrystallizes at more than 200° F. 
It thus retains the hardness developed by working and 
the grains of Tellurium Lead do not begin to “grow 
until a relatively high temperature is reached. In labo- 
ratory tests, extruded strips of Tellurium Lead, an- 
nealed at 150° C. for six months, showed no grain 
enlargement. This freedom from grain growth at tem- 
peratures up to 200° F. is believed to be beneficial 
both from the standpoint of corrosion resistance and 


physical strength. 
* 


ead 


Where it is used: Tellurium Lead is widely used in 
contact with sulfuric acid and sulfates, phosphoric acid 
and chromic acid. It may also be used in contact with 
pickling, electroplating and other corrosive solutions. 


Among the types of chemical operations in which 


Tellurium Lead is employed are: 


chlorinations, re- 


action chambers, reductions, pickling, sulfonations. 


Typical installations 
drums, ducts, fans, floor- 
ing, heat exchangers, heat- 
ing and cooling coils, ket- 
tles, pans, stills, sulfuric 
acid chambers, table tops, 
tanks, vats. 


* 
How it is applied: Tellu- 


rium Lead may be bent, 
seamed, flanged, burned, 
in the same manner as 
chemical lead. 





“We have installed a number 
of tank linings using Tellurium 
Lead. It has been very satisfac- 
tory in cases of hot liquor and agi- 
tation where in the past some of 
the upright seams have cracked.” 
. . . 
‘Tellurium Lead is used in our 
chlorinators for bond-coating 
steel agitators, thermometer 
wells, chlorine inlet spouts, etc., 
and is exposed to relatively low 


include: 


WHAT USERS REPORT: 


agitators, 


aprons, 





concentrations of chlorine and 
hydrochloric acid gases at 50- 
75° C. Its rate of corrosion is 
about half that of ordinary 
lead."’ 

. . . 


“We highly recommend Tellu- 
rium Lead for heating and cool- 
ing coils. It has also been giving 
very good service in agitators, 
saturators, pickling and etching 
tanks.”’ 





TELLURIUM LEAD 


What it is: Tellurium Lead of our manufac- 
ture is time-tested St. Joe chemical lead alloyed 
with a small quantity of tellurium. It gives the 
advantages of this well-known chemical lead 


plus important new ones. 


Available forms: Tellurium Lead is available 





in sheet or pipe form or fabricated in coils for heating 


and cooling purposes. 


For further information or advice regarding the use of 


Tellurium Lead, write: 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY — sew vor 6, matti- | 


3, Buffalo 3, Chicago 80 
3. “Louis 1. National- Boston Lead Co., Boston 6; 
Philadelphia 
Georgia Lead Works, Atlanta; 
Indianapolis 6; Master Metals, Inc., 
; The Canada Metal Co., Ltd., 


Lewis & Bros. Co., 
of Penna., Pittsburgh 12; 
American Lead Corp., 
Cleveland 13 


Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


Cleveland 13, Cincinnati 3, 
John T. 


7; National Lead & Oil Co 


Toronto, Montreal, 








TORNADO ELECTRIC BLOWERS 


PROTECT i 
MOTORS— ) ‘ 
REDUCE RE- QL 


PLACEMENTS— 


CUT POWER 
COSTS 


PREVENT motor burnouts, overheating and shutdowns. Keep moters and 
machinery clean. Blow eut dust, dirt, limt, chips, ete. with the pewerfal, 
portable TORNADO Electrie Blower. Quickly pays Write for details and 
for itself im cutting repair and replacement costs. FREE Trial Offer 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. SHicxeor titers 


” hs Te 
i j a 


Photo Courtesy Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


3 THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 
: Look to the RINGS 3300 Frankford Avenue 


Many a frame could be turning out more Philadelphia, Pa. 
yarn IF the worn rings were replaced. 


Gains of 10% to 15% (in some twisting, up Y f [| 
to 50%) io not seniiinnn, depending arns or a purposes 
upon the style of “DIAMOND FINISH” ; 
ve hide’ rings you can apply. French and — _ Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"4ss- French Spun Merino 


Representatives:— 
SPINNING BB Sia “- ) ee _ wae Ueeconaee tert. wv AWerth on 


6 Wort 
Boston i1, Mass wi e 107 Los Angeles 33, California 
Makers of Spinning and Chicago 54, IIL 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 


RingSpinningand Twister Travelers 
2 In the UNITED STATES 
American®@Hicks® Wilson 


United States Standard 
Weatworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARW 


r iy 4 Ap pa Sid National-Etartnep Finish 
rans Ee ey, A New Chemical Treatment 
Cotton Yarn and ee sup 
Y National Ring Traveler Company 


Warps.. Single . a et ot 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 


or Ply .. White 
or Colored.. " 


Carded . . Combed 


Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, | 
wool, mohair, rayon—in all fashion- | 
able combinations and effects and in | 
many original effects. Write for | 
samples. 

Sell Direct 


Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, Maine | 
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When Oil Stains Stop 
—Production Rises 


NON-FLUID OIL averts production losses 
by preventing oil stained “seconds”—assur- 
ing higher output of perfect goods. 


Seven out of 10 mills use NON-FLUID OIL 
regularly because it stays in bearings and 
off goods, outlasting oil many times over. 





Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 
nm € 









for better carding- 
make sure of it with 


BOOTH 


QUALITY CARD CLOTHING 
51 YEARS OF SERVICE 








Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, 















WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. Greenville, S. C. 






REGISTERED 







TRACE MARK 


NON-FEt 


U.S. PAT OFrrce @ 


Benjamin Booth Company 
LLESHENY AVENUE 27d JANNEY STREET o PHILADELPHIA PA 


BN aR 
FURBER 


For the duration, our shops are 
principally engaged on war 
work, 

We are doing our utmost, by 
extra effort and careful plan- 
ning, to deliver essential sup- 
plies for repairs and mainten- 























Especially made for mark- 


enes. ae E | ing the roving in wool, 
MACHINE PARTS FOR REPAIRS esse ; cotton, silk, rayon, end 
AND MAINTENANCE Hts a On Ce ae 
CARD CLOTHING Hs Hts Supplied in 18 clear, 
NAPPER CLOTHING ie distinguishable colors. 
GARNETT WIRE He BH © Write to Dept. T-l for a 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS Hi Hed FREE chart showing these 


LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES ; naan = — colors. 
aan Bette © Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 





THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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MERROW HIGH SPEED 


OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 










Produce Federal Specification Stitch 
Types 501, 502, 503. 504 and 505 






WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results—High Production 





Merrow Class A Machines, illlustrated, have 







made possible quality production, high speed and ° ° 

low operating costs to a degree ory mon aver Convenient Handling 

before. They are easy to handle, simple to adjust, sree a 

sturdy in design, accurate in workmanship and Minimum Time-Out for Adjustment 
readily adapted to many kinds of work. Let us . 

or our distributor nearest you demonstrate the or Repair—Low Upkeep Costs 
work of these machines on samples of your own 






fabric. 










Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Ar- 
ranged for Your Work—Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives 
Are on Call to Advise You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various 
War Work and Proper Care and Operation of Machine. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 











INCORPORATED 1894 





THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 
2803 LAUREL STREET : HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 


CRANE a 


KNITTING MACHINES 


meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 











Bennington, Vermont 








Manufacturers of 


Quality LATCH and SPRING-BEARD 






é RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 

mands of rapidly changing patterns 
and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
- « « plus smooth, fast running operation that 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
clusive features are patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


Let tell h 
aa Sone ye on WRI T E 


1870 CRANE 1943 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Spring Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 
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Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 
SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
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is in itself a highly important serv- 


ice today. 


THIS WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINE 


is doing just that through its time- 
saving, labor-saving features. It knits 


a stocking 


Perfect from Top to Toe in 
one continuous operation 


not only saving the time consumed 
in change-overs when leggers and 
footers are used, but also releasing 
men and women for more vital duties 
in these days of labor shortage. 
These famous machines are on duty in 
hosiery mills throughout the country. 


@ Because of war work, our production 


is restricted to supplying repair parts. 





Announcing 
TWO LOW COST-HIGH PRODUCTION 


MACHINES 


Several mechanical features on these machines 
are revolutionary— 


The B-15 has Automatic adjustment of jacks— 

NO JACK RING - - NO JACK CAM RING -- - 

Eliminates old trouble of plugging up be- 
tween rings. 


Both machines scientifically engineered and sim- 
plified throughout to give you new low cost pro- 
duction, clean operation, constant performance 


New Model B-15 
Multiple Feed Latch 
Needle Knitting Machine 


For straight high production of 
standard cloth at lowest pos- 


and a better quality cloth in almost unlimited 
variety of fabrics. 


Nearly 100 years of knitting machine building 
experience backs up these machines. 


Single Head Spring 
Needle Knitting Machine 


Designed for overcoating and 
heavy cloths, but will run the 


sible cost under continuous op- 
eration. A bread and butter pro- 
ducer. 


finest underwear just as easily. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS Gives greater production, at 


lower costs, and better fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Inc., 622 Oneida St, Syracuse, N. Y 


| Machine and Hand Knitting 


[French-Bradford] 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


* 


Complete color assortments 


American Woolen 
Company 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 





ARMSTRONG-BRAY 
Gearand Wheel Pullers 


Prompt Shipments 


from Stock 


STEELGRIP Standard Rigid Arm Gear 
and Wheel Pullers are of improved de- 
sign. Will not slip from work. Arms 
are forged and heat-treated. 2-arm, 3- 
arm and special models. {2 types and 

INGRIP Universal Pullers 
pull wheels, solid gears, pinions, etc., 
even at considerable distance from end 
of shaft. Proof-tested chains have both 
chain hooks and special pulley hooks. 
3-ton and {2-ton capacities. 


Write for Catalog Sheets. 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. 


"The Belt Lacing People"’ 
5340 Northwest Highway 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


THE LOYAL T. 
He 
EST. 1874 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES 


For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese 
Knitting Frames, also Narrowing, Stand, Transfer 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines: 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and 
Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc. 


Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
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No. 27—IMPROVED DOUBLING 
AND TACKING MACHINE 


Sewing any length stitch up to 1% in., making 
a firm, strong stitch for any weight or width 
of goods. This machine is equipped with our 
latest oscillating needle bar sewing head, 
which makes it the fastest tacking machine 
on the market for tacking the selvages of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. For further in- 
formation, send for our catalog. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 


SALEM, MASS. 





Acme Products 


for seamless hosiery knitting 


Speak for themselves 


Up-To-Date Machines 


Needles 
Economy Makers 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
& NEEDLE CO. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 











TO Win QUICKLY 


-_ 


AND COMPLETELY! — 


ERIN 


BUY 


WE are concentrating all of our efforts ~ 
all our facilities — all our abilities — 
behind the well known gentleman whose 
likeness appears above. In doing so—we 
are also serving your best interests — 
even though we may temporarily be 
compelled to give you the impression that 
we are neglecting you. Our sole object 
is to help win as quickly and completely 
as possible. Meanwhile, we will help you 
users of Brinton Knitting Machines, to the 
best of our ability. 


Circular Knitling Machines 
3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS 


NTON a 


BONDS 


205 








CAN HELP YOU MEET GOVERNMENT 
SPECIFICATIONS +* « « 


WHETHER the requisition calls for cotton, 
wool, rayon, silk or mixtures, there’s a Laurel 
Oil or Finish to help meet specifications and 
speed delivery.Ifthere’s a special purpose com- 





FOR LONG LIFE. - 





Your concrete floors 


can last longer—and besides can og” CT os 

be made dustless the efficient silicate way. a ” pound needed, we shall be glad to suggest for- 
Take a gallon of PQ Silicate (40°-42° Baumé) mulae. Laurel technicians and research depart- 
which you use for bleaching or kier boiling; add four ment have for over 30 years sought and found 
gallons of water. The resulting five gallons will ’ ; 2 

treat 1000 sq. ft. one coat. Three penetrating solutions to many textile processing prob- 
applications provide a hard, wear-resistant surface, lems. This experience is yours for the asking. 
which eliminates objectionable dust. 

Bulletin “PQ Silicate of Soda for Treating Concrete”, Throw your scrap into the fight! 


describing methods of dustproofing, waterproofing, 
acidproofing concrete, free on request. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY yr tA FINISHES 
Chicago Selec Ofre:203 W.WaterDaie SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


9 Plants e Distributors stocks in over 55 cities. 









WM. H. BERTOLET'S SONS APN ER ee dL 
TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J.,. CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N.C 


Nea 0 


PQ SILICATES OF SODA 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


for 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
_cottons, 
rayons Textile, Laundry 






and 


Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 


. . always efficient, depend- 
able, speedy and economical. 





R. KENYON & SON 


RARITAN, N., J. 









service for any de-sizing 
problems. - ie 


TENTERING 
and DRYING 
MACHINERY 


WALLERSTEIN COMPAN} 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NE\ 
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@ Helps separate lo 


ng fibres from short 


@ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 


@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 


@ Provides control of conditions caused 


by static electricity 


@ Protects cards and preserves the wire 


@ Safeguards health, insures better 


working conditions by preventing 


Dust and Fly 


ONE MINUTE TALKS ON 


How to Speed-Up 
Motor Overhauling 


In order to SPEED-UP overhauling 
and rebuilding of electrical motors, 
immerse for required period such 
dismantled parts as spindle shafts, 
bearings, stators, sil reservoirs, 
motor housings, etc. in recommended 
solution of RAPID-ACTING Oakite 
degreasing solution. 

You will discover that BECAUSE 
gummy accumulations of grease, oil 
and dust have been COMPLETELY 
removed, inspection is simplified .. . 
subsequent overhauling and rebuild- 
ing work progresses MORE RAP- 
IDLY! Moreover, method is far 
safer than use of highly flammable 
or volatile agents. For interesting 
data on this and 38 other important 
mill maintenance jobs, write for 
FREE Digest TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 Thames Street, New York, 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in Al/ 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


weN CMe 
TCLs CLEANING 


MATERIALS @ METH 


DS fF 








ANSWERS -- - at your elbow! || 


sucvenennl 


avennnne 


“tnnrenens 


Fo 
sp 
wi 
rey 





Whatever your buying problem—whatever your mill oper- 


ating, production, or technical problem, look it up first in 
the Textile World Yearbook and Catalog, the “looking up 
place” in the textile industry. 


“The Yearbook with the Orange Bands”’ .. . 
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WANTED JACQUARD AND NOVELTY SHAFT 


: TEXTILE MILL, located in Pa., in 
PRODUCTION MANAGER preparing for post-war has the 
BRAIDED RUG MILL 


following 

NEW POSITIONS OPEN: 
Large eastern cotton rug manufacturer 1 
has opening in organization for produc- 
tion manager in braided rug division; 1, Expert Jacquard and shaft mechanic 
excellent future for right man who must who can use his hands and head for 
be oor eee with all paves of business development and mechanical improve- 
including raw materials, labor training, +43 
styling. State full details ounesinnen ments on looms. Properly qualified 
age, compensation desired, etc. All re- man can become assistant plant man- 
plies will be held strictly confidential. ager. 


P-797, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED 


THROWING 
SUPERINTENDENT 


For Pennsylvania Mill to supervise 
hosiery and crepe throwing. Perma- 
nent position for right man. All in- 
formation held _ confidential. Our 
superintendent knows of this adver- 
tisement. 








P-795, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


aneccecercecececcscsvnenececnenecensanasecusousssuecnensenacseoesecessosereesereere” 






2. Textile chemist who is capable of 
developing formulae for further im- 
provements in skein dyeing, slashing, 
finishing, throwing, winding and weav- 
ing of yarns. 
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WANTED 
Superintendent 


For an eastern rayon weaving plant of 
about 300 automatic box looms. Appli- 
cant must be familiar with latest types 
of machinery, as well as modern 
methods of handling synthetic yarns. 


A. : Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Over Forty-five Years' 
Confidential Employment Service 





WANTED 
Experienced Rayon Throwster 


Please state age, references, experience, 
and all qualifications. Applicants are as- 
sured that their correspondence will be 
kept in strictest confidence. 


P-794, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Must be familiar with all throwing 
operations. Applicant's background 
and experience should be such as to 
equip him to eventually become Super- 
intendent in a large throwing plant. 


COUOUEREROEAROLOOODORODEDSSEDOOASOSHOEDEDEROAGOROORORSESOSOROEOEROROGOESOEDOROLOAEOSORSOGAEDARD OCONEE EO AeAcEaReeeeneneaececeensoeseE 
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WANTED 


FIXERS 


For Scott and Williams hosiery knitting 
machines, steady employment. 


P-766, Textile World 
830 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


POSITIONS VACANT 


PLANT ENGINEER for viscose rayon manu- 

facturer. Rayon experience not needed but 
desirable. Must have successful record of broad 
experience as plant engineer or assistant engi- 
neer. Plant located in New England. Perma- 
nent position. Give complete details of train- 
ing and experience, references, draft status, 
availability, salary desired and photograph. 
P-770, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 1%, N. ¥. 


Give full details as to age, draft status, 
education, experience, and salary ex- 
pected, in letter of application to 


P-793, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


“ AteeesVeneenannnnnenennpessenaenecenensenccssecscecconcnoesrecesnacteqecseeeeeeeuserenseecesezesenececsnen OOO UNOOROOAEAEOHOUSOGOAOEOOOEEESEDOEORSAEOSUEOHOOOUGUSEDOOOROROEOOOOEONOUEOROOUEOROSOROEOOGREONOEGHOREROS, 
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WANTED 


Weave room overseer for second shift. Must be thor- 
oughly experienced on C. & K. hand looms and 
Cc. & K. S-3 looms running on acetates, taffetas, 
and Bemberg sheers. Mill locatd in southern part 
of Virginia. Please give full details and salary 
expected in letter to 


P-792, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Eastern Pennsylvania cotton rug manu- 
facturer offers excellent opportunity to 
the right man: Knowledge sewing ma- 
chine operation desirable; weaving ex- 
perience and knowledge yarns essential. 
Must have ability handle personnel suc- 
cessfully. Should be ambitious, aggres- 
sive, resourceful. State full details, age, 
draft status, education, experience, start- 
ing salary desired. 


‘CUOPUOUHOEGEGEDEREGOSUNOEOEOSOOULODEOROEOSUEEORERUROSUEREGEROSOECOORCEOEROEOG DORE OROEGEDESOONDOLESEROEEE? 


: WANTED 
Experienced Practical Superintendent 


For modecn medium-sized rayon weaving mill 
specializing in print fabrics. Must be familiar 
with Draper and Crompton-Knowles looms. All 
replies kept confidential. Please furnish references. 
P-805, Textile World 

42nd S$ Yew York 18, N. Y. 








TOMPKINS MECHANIC wanted, to be as- 

sistant foreman in charge of night shift. 
P-798, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 





SUPERINTENDENT for small narrow fabric 

weaving and braiding plant in eastern 
Penna. Knowledge and experience in narrow 
fabric weaving essential, braiding desirable. 
Would also be expected to learn and super- 
vise production of our non-woven products. 
State age, education, experience, salary de- 
sired. Write P-799, Textile World, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


P-796, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


330 W 
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AVAILABLE 


Can reduce your costs. 


Will coordinate your problems in American—1l13 yrs Plant Engr. and 
Maintenance, Repairs, and NEW in- Mech. Supt. in medium and large wool 
stallations for steam & water Power— and cotton Mills. Now employed but 
machinery—Buildings Fire Protection— desire greater responsibilities. Business 
Labor relations—Purchasing. Age 46-— Record may be obtained by writing to 


PW-806, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


anneneenees 


CHEMIST WANTED—with textile training as 

assistant to head chemist with large rayon 
dyeing and printing plant. P-800, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
DYER—Experienced rayon acetate for pro- 

gressive metropolitan high standing plant 
Permanent post war position assured. State 
in detail school and plant experience, salary 
desired, age and man power situation. P-801, 
Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
+) a Ae 4 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERT FINISHER of woolen fabrics, Tex- 

Tile School of Cottons graduate; now em- 
ployed in Chile by a leading manufacturer. 
Seeks position in U. S. Chilean, 37 years old, 
single. PW-802, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and 
position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. , 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 
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SPECIALS — FOR SALE 


i—Kitson Card & Picker Waste Cleaner 

4—S-L 12x6 Slubbers 68 spindles. 

i—Warp Drawing-in Mach. size 4, style SS-652 for wide sheetings up to 114”. 

{—Tothurst 48” Extractor, overhead belt drive, with Grand Rapids motor driven loader. 

6—Draper 82” RS Looms—20 har.—28 bobbin battery, ind. motor drive | HP 550 V.— 
for Worsteds. 

i—Heathcote Pin Cloth Dryer 65”. 

Klauder-Weldon Skein Yarn Dyeing Machines. 


BOBBINS ¢ SPOOLS ¢ SUPPLIES ¢ PULLEYS, etc. 


Send us your list of surplus equipment & supplies. 


Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. 
BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 209) 


OE 
PRACTICAL PURCHASING AGENT. I have a 
friend who, I believe, would make some firm 
a good practical purchasing agent. He not 
only has had practical experience in all de- 
partments of a cotton mill, but now does the 
purchasing for a small plant as a part of his 
duties. About 40 years old. Draft class 3-AH. 
If interested, may I send him to you for per- 
sonal interview. F. Gordon Cobb, Box 2671, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
RAYON THROWSTER—4desires position as 
manager or throwing superintendent. Broad 
experience in throwing rayon crepe and ho- 
siery yarns. 23 years textile experience. Mar- 
ried, 1 child. Age 43 years. PW-803, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 


———————————————————————— 
MANUFACTURERS—if you have any Wash- 

ington problems, either Governmental or pri- 
vate business, or lack manpower to service 
Washington field, both Government and pri- 
vate business, and all services rendered by 
us are at reasonable cost and in strict accord- 
ance with established Government Regulations, 
specialists in renegotiation and qualified also 
for distributorships. Write RA-755, Textile 
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FOR SALE 


Parkhurst 48 in. duplex BURR PICKER 

2—Proctor & Schwartz RAW STOCK 
DRYERS 

3—WHITIN 50 inch Card FEEDS 


L. J. 
McCAFFREY 


& SON, INC., 





World, 330 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N.Y: | | Box 495 a Bruce Power DIE CUTTING PRESS 

EE —<«“" 15—TOMPKINS KNITTING TABLES 
weaumeisinisengrte bd EXTRA-CYLINDERS 

WANTED BY ONE WHO KNOWS the exact BEAM BARRELS (Both Spring & Latch Needles) 


spot where each item is most urgently 
needed. Any type yards, natural or dyed cot- 
ton, rayon, acetate. Cash. W-762, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
WANTED: 378 end quillers and #50 Universal 

winders. Giving description and price. W- 
804, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


TG OT 
FOR SALE 5,000 lbs. warps in skeins. FS-807, 


9—38"; 5—44"; 7—47"; 17—64"; 140—40"; 
4—45/2";  48—48"; 482—72"; 5—42”; 6—46"; 
35—49!2; 9—74". 

SECTION BEAMS 
25—Barrels—54”. 
62—22”; 172—24"; 10—25”; 24-26” Cast Iron Hds. 
14—24"; 36—26"; Wood Hds. 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
89 Pr.—24” Mossberg, steel—5—29/32” barrel. 
300 Pr.—24” Allen, wood—5—5,” barrel. 
4 Pr.—28” Cast Iron, split—6—'” barrel. 
65 Pr.—i7” & 18"—Gear & friction. 


KNITTING PARTS 


BURR WHEELS 
(All makes and Gages) 


2—DAVIS & FURBER 80 in. NAPPERS 
PAINE WINDER & BOTTLE BOBBINS 
Cameron type SLITTING MACHINES 
Firsching type SLITTING MACHINES 
KNITTING MACHINES—ALL KINDS 


Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co. 
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Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 140 Pr.—i8"—Gear—No friction. P. 0. BOX 46 COHOES, N. Y. 
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HOSIERY MACHINES 


KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPERS 
CYLINDERS - DIALS - TRANSFERS 


i RIBBER CYLINDERS & DIALS 
i SEAMERS 


AVAILABLE 
Salesman who knows machinery 


Now employed as Engineering 
Buyer for large Corporation de- 
sires to re-enter sales field. Origi- : 
nal business closed down by war : 
scarcities. : 
If you are interested in a respon- i 
sible representative in Georgia, : 


30" LOOMS 


76—Draper 30° Model E used looms in 
good condition. Complete with Lacey top 
motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, etc, 
Located in South. 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. 


AUCUUORAERUOUGUOONEESUNOUOUOOESONGOOOOOEROOUOOOUOEREAUOOOOOSEOOOAOOUEOOESAEEAOOOOEEAONOOOEREEEEEEEHINLS 


UNION SPECIAL 


C. M. FRENCH 


Cemmorocial Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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TEX 


USED = oe 
inning —W eaving—Dye' 
Knitting 


Specialists in Export Trade 


S. B. SCHWARTZ 


LIQUIDATIONS 
Piam & Lewertine Streets New Orieans, 18, La. 
Cable: Ma ulntex—Cede Benttle: 


PT SUSOORERSEE RSE RCRERE TEETH HOE” 
i—Set of vertical cans, 9 cans to a set, 81” face 
x 24” diameter of cans, solid journals, good con- 
dition and complete with stands and all equip- 
ment and is of steel construction. 
oe anes table complete with clock, motor and 
er. 


LORRAINE FIBRE MILLS, INC. 


Station T.—P. O. Me Sena Brooklyn (31), 


. . 





Carolinas and Virginia write or 
wire 

SA-789, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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PUCReensenenaeenavecnnecesneanenoenaneneneeeencecnescecseaneneecncnenoessencesceceenooencnetsnscensnsrnens:, 


KNITTING MACHINES 
Scott & Williams — Banner — Wild- 
man — Reading — Kalio — etc., etc. 

All types of hosiery mill 
equipment on hand. 


ONODODONOEOROREDERESEROOESDOOGEREOEOEDEDEOEGREO ECHO EUOUECeORO EERO RE eOReEceeeeosEsteceneoeeS 


interested in purchasing 
Medium Capacity Operating 
WOOLEN MILL 
Women’s wear preferred. Would also con- 


sider yarn mill. Please mention approxi- 


i d i t data —Towers 25 to 156 ft. high. 
mate Pri BO-787, Textile World. THE MORRIS SPEIZMAN CO. R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 508-14 West Fifth St. Charlotte, N. C. 60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
TE TTC Te PR OTHE EEF Fees Serer re UUAEOEECOORAGOEDODESOOOERSOOEAGOOORGOOGROREOROOEOOOOESOOORROGURGOGERROOREGOCRECGEGEOOOOREOUERROEORDOOREE. 
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{FUOEVEVECOTTNT ToToR Tne nEeTELeNTOET EDEL DS Ree ssoneRoCToeS. 


WANTED 
Your Obsolete Sewing Threads 


Send samples and quantities for quick 
disposal. 
W-675, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


17—355, 528, 730 & 1100 ft. Cap. 


TANKS ON TOWERS 


25,000, 50,000, 70,000 & 100,000 Gal. Cap. 


ae 
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WANTED 


A WOOLEN MILL 


Fully equipped with Cards—Spinning, Weaving, 
and Finishing. Will buy out a going concern, stock 
and all. All correspondence will be confidential. 


WRITE ACE WOOLEN CO. 
P. O. Box 709 Norwich, Conn. 


AaNOONAORONERDEOEOEONOROHOEOLORGEGODUEOOOSOGOEOSOROGROGEOEOOONOOOEOEOAOROROEESEOSSOEOROROEORaEEES 


gpevevenenncvonnccnenssnncnsesvonsnnssesueosvanssenvenconnenenscansnseoenensuocseseaeusueneneneneonsonsatt’: 


FOR SALE 


4—-90” multineedle 


QUILTING MACHINE 


In perfect condition 


FS-791, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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SUCROEREDRSORESUSUSOEOEOEOEORSE ODEO RONORCOEORURESOHUL CORE OOERERHGEOERteOeeneEeReEsesaeeenesensrsene’. 


WANTED : 

. : MILLER MACHINERY CO i 

Chemicals—Dyes—Gums : Used Textile Machinery and Su . lies i 

PROFESSIONAL Waxes—Lacquers FACTORY aemnaanee . o 


PLANTS BOUGHT & SOLD 


396 Straight St., Paterson, N. J. 
Tels. SHerwood 2-5467-8 P.O. Box 2405 : 
MSOs oc 2980s memmmee oF tnd repens 8 mae 


AROLDAROEDA DRE EEO TREELOORECR TON DEOESOEIANNTE EDO DAETENESEORSOEED 


Also Textiles of All Kinds 


W-763, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Pe 


SERVICES 


SUADOOROOLOOOROLOOOUGEDODESODOGEROROOOSO SED EGHOEEOEOOSDOEOHEGESOGORESORDEOREOREEOOEORDSOHCEREOEOEEDEDS: 





OUNOEDEOEOOOOEONOUROOOROROHHOROSOREONEE® 
Feeueennnecccnsceceeeccnsesecesesesecssees 
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geeeeeneonecnenseceuscngnescenseceneerasene. 
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CURDONOGEEDEOEOEOEOEOEOEOECEGEDURSEEOEOEOEOEREUDONSAEUOEGEGOOOSOOORORAEDOOROROROROOREOEOSOHOOSEOOROROEODS 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
Registered Patent & Trade-Mark Attorney 


Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents : 
and Trade-Marks, together with Schedule of Gov- 
ernment and Attorney’s Fees, sent without obliga- = 

3 
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WANTED 


Kettling & Braun Semi-decating Machine 

Terrell Utsmann automatic Bobbin Stripper 

48” or larger Fearnaught Picker 

40” or 48” Mixing Picker 

— Model #12 Cone Winder with runner type 
swi 


rd 


tion. Simply ask for ‘booklet and schedule.”’ 
Established 1915 “ 
Suite 448, 815 Bowen Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 


CHOCROREOEOEROOROOGEOEDEDEOEELOLOROEOEDROEOOSESECESOSSOE DOSS EEREEDOROO RONDA EDEOCEEOHOROSOOSOEHODEFEEERES 


W-790, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N, Y. 
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FOR SALE 


Three Textile Heavy-Duty 
Bleaching Pressure Cookers 


JAFFEE COTTON PRODUCTS 
MFG. CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 5184 Dallas 2, Texas 


nennen nennens be nenes | /0000 
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“MLC” knows all the answers to the many equipment 
problems that textile mills must solve NOW as war produc- 
tion eases off. Whether you want to change over the whole 
production setup in your mill, or simply replace a few war 
worn machines or parts—you can depend upon the experi- 
enced Service that has built up “MLC” prestige and reputa- 
tion over the past 18 years. We mean it literally when we 
say “A Case or a Carload,’—either SOLD for you to ready 
buyers—or DELIVERED to your mill days or weeks before 
you yourself could get it—at a price that represents the 
most value for the money. You'll worry less about your 


G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @® 


production and overhead problems—when you let “MLC” \ 


whip your worries NOW on equipment or parts! 



















Partial List of Stock Items Ready for Immediate Delivery 


2—46” Button Breakers 

1—52” Button Breaker 

l1—Rotary Cloth Cutter 

1—46" Windle Doubler 

1—36” Doubling & Winding Machine 
5—Dblg., Boarding & Winding Machines 
1—28" Stick Klauder Weldon Skein Dye- 
ing Machine 

24" Empire Extractor 

-36" Empire Extractor 

48” Tolhurst Extractor, Belt Driven 
42" Elliott & Hall Folding Machines 
40” Elliot & Hall Folding Machine 
46" Elliott & Hall Folding Machines 


6 delv. Whitin Drawing Frame with 
12” coiler 


2—Schultz Fulling Mills 
38° Model E Draper Auto, Looms 


—[— — — eo 


3—110 Spindle Hopedale 3” Ring Twisters 


1—56 Spindle Draper 2!" Ring, 342" Gge 
Twister 


1—44” Simplex Winding & Measuring 
Mach. Mtr. dr. 


1—Barber Coleman Auto. Warp Tying 
Mach,, size 4-E. 


COMBERS 


1—Complete Set including: 
I—Whitin Ribbon Lapper 
1—Whitin Sliver Lapper 
8—Whitin Model "C" Combers 


CALENDER 


1—42"" Butterworth 3-Roll Friction 
and Rolling Calender, motor 
driven 





19—44" Model D Modified Draper Auto. 
Looms 


50—52" C & K 4 x 1 Auto. Looms, 56% 
R.S. 25 Har. Bell Driven 


6—82" C&K (4x4) 25 Harness Woolen 
Looms 

1—40” D&F Mixing Picker 

1—66” Voelker Cloth Press 

1—Schulze 106” Double Shear 

3—204 Sp. Lowell 2%” Ring Band dr. 
Spinners 

9—264 Spindle Whitin Spinners 1% R 3” 
Gge. 

2—60" Edge Stenciling & Winding Ma- 
chines 

1—Wood Tank (I.D.) 86"L x 26" W x 27”"D 

1—Wood Tank (I.D.) 55"L x 2742"W x 26"D 


1—Monel Lined Tank Wood Frame (I.D.) 
8’L x 2’°6°W x 2'2%"D 
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31-33 West 42nd Street 


Miacumerny Liqumatrinc Company 


OPA REGISTRATION NUMBER 789 
EST. 1923 








TELEPHONE PEnnsylvania 6-8014 


DEALERS IN TEXTILE MACHINERY, ACCESSORIES AND MILL SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


EXPORT 
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Are You Suffering from 
“ABSENTEE EQUIPMENT? 


TWISTING-WINDING- 
BRAIDING-KNITTING- 
ROPE MACHINERY 


BRAIDING MACHINES of 
all types for use in the 
manufacture of para- 
chute cords, military 
cords, flat tapes, rugs, 
elastic tapes and braids, 
wire cords and braids, 
etc. 


TWISTING MACHINES, 
in various makes, for 
hundreds of uses such 
as: cords, twines, rope, 
guimpe, wire, etc. 


KNITTING MACHINES 
for use in the manufac- 
turing of nettings, cloths 
of all types, rug mate- 
rials, curtains, elastic 
girdle fabrics, hosiery 
webbing, shoe cloths, 
pocketbook materials. 


CT 
\ 


. 


WINDING MACHINES of 
all types and makes for 
threading, winding and 
spooling. 


We have 

been han- 

dling the 

above type 

of equipment 

for the past 

20 years and solicit any 
and all inquiries for any- 
thing in textiles. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


162-168 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE WORLD, MARCH, 1944 
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Yes, idle equipment should be PRODUCING war materials or helping some manufacturer con- 
vert to meet changing industrial conditions. Every day—every MINUTE it stands idle it works 
for HITLER or HIROHITO just as surely as if it was a deadly gun or bomb or 
torpedo. Send us your list of idle equipment NOW —AA single item or a complete plant! 





















































SHEARS i—Phila. Raw Stock Dryer, 48” Automatic Feeder. NAPPERS 
3—P. & W. Double Blade Shears, 60” with list sav- i—P. & S. 36’ Loop Dryer, 90” poles. Rebuilt by 8—D & F, Woonsocker & P & W Nappers, 60” to 
ing device. National. Equipped with high speed booster fans, 90” 
i—P. & W. 3-Blade Shear, 60/2” with list saving airfins. i—Gessner 20-Roll 66” Double Acting Napper. 
device. i—Single Truck Dryer. 7 , i—60” Box Napper. 
BLEACHING 1!—60” Dry Tower for print machine, air fins. 2—Single Roll Nappers or Brushing Machines, 
8—Bleaching 4-5 ton Kiers, vomit type. 3—P. & S. and Sargent Conveyor Dryers. DYE Jl Ss 
i—5-ton Kier, clreulating type. FULLING MILLS 6—Dye Jiggs, 54” ruber covered rolls 
2—Lincoln 2-Roll Rope Squeeze Rolls. 6—Rodney-Hunt Fulling Mills, gear drive. i—Battery 4-Butterworth stainless steel lined Dye 
LOOMS 2—Single Line —— Mills, rubber rolls. Jiggs. 45”. ; 7 3 
42—Crompton & Knowles, 82” 4 x | Automatic CAN DRYERS 1—Batter~ 4-Morrison stainless steel lined Dye Jiggs, 
Looms 450—Dry Cans, 50” to 108” face, 23” to 84” dia. 50”, tilting SEWING: MACHINES 
a-<ironeten & Knowles 100", 4 x 4 Blanket se silitaaduaele OE  —- itieat 5—Merrow 60ABB & 60D3B Sewing Machines on 
~—C . t vine, . : tracks. 
ee a oa 2—Gessner ae = 50” & 72” wide. 4—Merrow 60ABB & 60D3B Sewing Machines on 
DD A portable stands. 
4—Van Viaanderen 50” & 55” Beamers. 4—Textile 50” 2-Roll Dye Padders. 2—Sjostrom Cleaning & Conditiong Machines. 
20—50” & 60” Batchers. DOUBLER 
5—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles. , : . 
EXTRACTORS 2—Textile 80” 2-Roll Mangles. =“ & W. } bang 46-66" Doubling, Reeling & 
4—V.V. & Tolhurst 60” rubber & copper basket 8—Butterworth & Morrison 2 & 3-Roll Quetches, 50”, easuring Machines. 
Extractors. 60”, 64” & 72” wide. 7 PALMER QUETCHES 
10—V.V. Fletcher & Tolhurst 40”, 44”, 48” Extractors, 5—Quetches, 2 & 3-Roll, 36-72” wide. 3—Morrison & V.V. 50”, 60” & 72” Palmer Quetch 
copper lined. : i—Janes Hunter 50° Water Mangle. Units. 
12—Tolthurst, American Laundry, Adams, Troy & PUMPS i—V.V. Palmer Quetch Unit. low type, 65” wide. 
Bach Copper Lined Extractor, 17”, 20”, 26”, 28” COUNTERS 
& 32”. 2—Deep Well Pumes. 250—Waltham Pick Counters. 
WATER SOFTENERS PRESSES MISCELLANEOUS 
!—Permutit Water Softener, 103” hg, 63” wd. i—Logemann All Steel Paper Baler. Skein Reeler Universal Tubers & Winders, Gas 
2—10 x 10 Vertical Softeners, Zeolite. 2—Schicm & Econoiny All Steel Presses. Boiler, Scutchers, Expanders, Sewing Machines, 
~~ — Hig 8” dia., x 20’ Ig, complete i—Gessner 72” Wool Press. Trucks, Generator Sets, Motors, Rubber Lined Tanks, 
wi pipe and valves. Modine Heaters, Exhaust Fans, Pleaters, Mandrils, 
ORSTED & COTTON i—s8o” ener Gue ie Doctor Blades. Gears, Lathes, Portable Agitators, 
SPINNING FRAMES eee ze Accumulators, Wood Shells, Weidemann Control Unit, 
24—Ring Spinning Frames, 160 spindles, 8'/2” pitch, BUTTON BREAKERS “*e. 
8” travers. 134” ring, 4” front roll. 3—Morrison & V.V. Button Breakers, 50”, 60”, 72” DYE BECKS 
14—Lowell Cotton Spinning Frames. 3” gauge, 2” ring. brass rolls. 25—Butterworth, Morrison & V.V. 6 & 8 Dye 
PRINTING MACHINES STEAMING & FINISHING Becks, stainless steel and wood tubs. 
10O—R. B. & F. 1 to 10 color Print Machines, 40” MACHINES 10—Morrison & V.V. Dye Becks. 
to 64” wide, complete. 3—Steaming Machines for Tubular Goods. TENTER FRAMES 
AGERS 2—C & M Finisning Machines for Tubular Goods. i—W. & J. 95’ x £0” Swing Tenter Frame. 
i—Cast Iron Ager, 18’ x 60”. EXAMINING MACHINES i—30’ Swing Tenter Frame. 
i—Cast Iron Ager, 12’ x 66”. 2—Examining Machines for Tubular Goods. —— a. Pin Tenter Frame. 
|—30’ Steel Ager. URING & DYEI 2—25’ in Tenters. 
i—Haveg Patch Ager. KETTLES sco MACHINES NG FLAT FOLDERS 
a , a 4—Elliot & Hall Flat Folders. 42” to 60”. 
20—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Coler Kettles, tilt- . — ~- heap eh SoD on OPEN WASHERS 
ing type, agitated. 24 to 100 gallons capacity. i—Sargont 3-Bowel Skein Scouring Machine. i—Continuous Full Width Washer, consisting of 3 
CALENDERS 3—K 'auder-Weldon Skein Dyeing Machines. sections, 4 nips, each section, 66”. 
2—V.V. Ball bearing Calenders, 50” & 60”. i—Obermaier 4002 Package Uyeing Machine. i—60” Continuous Boil-Off Machine, steel tanks. 
2—McCreary 50” & 54” Knit Geods Calenders. i—Sargent 4-Bcwl Wool Scouring Washer, 48”. 1—Vai Viaand:ren 18-compartment Print Washer. 
DRYERS i—Rodney Hunt 7-String Dyeing Machine. i—Van Viaanderen 60” Open Washer. 
3—National Loop Dryers, 28’. 33’ & 65’ Ig. 1—Berks All Monel Metal 4-Pocket Rotary Dyeing i—Textile 8-compartment Open Washer. 
'—Phila. Dry Mach. Co. Hurrican Continuous Skein Machine. ROPE SOAPERS 
Dryer. 1—Obermaier Combination Package & Rawstock Dye- i—Van Viaanderen Continuous Square Formation 
I—P. & S. 72” Raw Stock Dryer, Automatic Feed. ing Machine. Washe 
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CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. | , 
TEXTILE vival: aarumstet N. J. Tad cM eal cme sel el a 

ae Ave § ee et ome Ie EIN a le WEAVING 


New York 7, N.Y. 15 Park Row * Tel. BArclay 7-0600 
CONSOLIDATED" Supplies Equipment for 


FINISHING PRINTING SPINNING 
PROCESS + TEXTILE * MINING * FOOD » CHEMICAL — of 


PLASTICS + CEMENT * PAINT * ROCK PRODUCTS — RAYON COTTON WOOL 





RUBBER + SUGAR + SOAP * and related INDUSTRIES 


eh ates aie. 


WOOL FABRICS and WORSTEDS 
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erenneecossernene eennourenecnenseaeen SCHGEOUOOREGUCESEDEOEOEOEOESOGESEEOGESDRAEESEOEEDORHERSEOHOnSnEROEOES: 


FOR SALE 


WARP DYE MACHINES | 


Two—Reliance five bowl warp dye 
kettles. With iron rolls 42” face by 12” 
diameter. 
Three—Reliance single bowl warp dye 
kettles. With iron rolls 20” face by 12” 
diameter. 
Five—Reliance warp dye kettles, single 
bowl. With iron rolls 38” face by 12” 
diameter. 


Equipped with motor and motor 
drive. 


WANTED! 


STEEL CREELS 


Over-end Type—Spindle Spac- 
ing 7" or more. 300 to 600 ends. 
Cone or tube. 





Collins & Aikman Corporation 
c/o Sales & Salvage Division 
6th & Upland Avenues, Plant “L" 
Upland, Delaware County, Pa. 


nseouensovevoscsesrvasueseseosusnsesesesuesssssesenosussevenescsconsoeuenenusnsesossvensessesssrsssesesed: 


QUORTORESESENEUONTEEEGERASEOUETOESNEEOEOHOROESRSSSGEREGESRODEGHODEORONAEUTOOTSCESESERTESCOEODONTOOESTODOUEOEOUEDEDONOHONOEGHOLEUSCHONOREEHOSOUOESUESOGODUSOHREEREUROREHOHONOOHDOOESEFrE: 
PEROSSEDHRUNOLEDEREDEHOSESETELOSOEREDERSHOHEOHSHOOEEEHEOEOH ERED EEDERUSDEOURORDSOEODEGEREEORESOUROCOHERSOOUEGEEOHOEROROROR CORON OSOHENSOEOTSORORORREESEOEROEoEDEEDEEEseR 


sverseeceene OO EURESEOOOOGUOORORCREROEDEORODOGREREOROOOEOORESE SHOE OUGOROOEeREOSORORONOEOESeROEOHeReSEReEOES 


FOR SALE 


| BUTTERWORTH CALEN DAR 


7 ROLLS—80" FACE 
8 Composition Rolls, 4 Steel Rolls, Hydraulic lift 
—water-cooled journals. Located in South. 
: AMES BAG CO. 
= 10 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Tenunrsennenoccuscnsnensacounsnsensuseeseeenseseeeeeeneneepeneeeeauenusosoeusonnesesneeeeseresneeceensoneal 


OUDEUHCROOEEENOHCROEDEGUGSOEGOSECEREORSORUSUOOEOEOROROEOEDECEOEOEOES tunenneerenee eneneeneel eueeeneoeeresee’ 


FOR SALE 
Electrified Monorail System 


purchased new in June 1940 


9—2+296—2 way glide type switches 
2—2#298—2 way glide type switches 
13—90° Girder type curves 

170 feet #401 straight track 

1—2 ton Type B Yale Electric hoist 


with 16 wheel load bar 
1—Air Wheel Motor driven tractor 


l1—Fairbanks Morse 5000 lb. 
Scale 

All this — wired 

550 V, 3 phase, 60 cycle 


THE HARTFORD RAYON CORP. 


Rocky Hill, Connecticut 


Track 


CODOEDEDEOERORONDERUD CORES SOR OFDOTET TE FET ERODED SOERYDS FRESROErTTSTTETErTT® 





conseneeenseaes 
DONEDSONEDAOEUOGEEDEGEOORCEOUROOOUGEEOHREROROOEOOEEROEREOHEOE SSAC RROEOH ENED GGHERONOOEOED 


anoeneneenee anenee CRON CEOOOAEEEOOESODORAGO SORE EOEUEOHOEOEDESEOUOEQEDUGUSOROROEOROROSORUEOEOEEESHOHEEORED 


eenenecesecnonsnceneanensns ACOUOCEECEOEOEOUGESEGRCOOEORGHGREREOEOEOOUOCEOHOEOEOEOOGECEEREOEOECHEOEREE? 


FOR SALE 


Five Bromwell Hopper Feeders, 40" 
One Curtis Marble Slitter, 48" 

All this machinery in good condition 
THE ABSORBENT COTTON CO. 
OF AMERICA 
VALLEY PARK, MISSOURI 


oPOROEEOECEOROHORONONOEORORONOROESD ONOUDEOUGEODORORONONDEGAEOEGROROOOEOEOROROROEORORORCEES 


~wununenoneecntunerneuensnnsenenernnnenenny 
CUUOHOOEOCOEUEOEOEOROEHDEGOSEOOEOEOROOOOS 


S 


OUPEESOUOOUECEDEDEOROEOOROROCORORNEOONS CNOUOEOROAOOOHGUCEGECEDECHOUDUROEDEOEOROGEOURUROEUEOROEOEONOOOORETS 


FOR SALE 
1—100-spindle 


BUHLMANN SKEIN 
DYEING MACHINE | 


All monel metal tanks and piping 
including 5 HP motor. 

ALBERT R. BREEN 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 


OUDOSHUDEAOEEDUGEODESOOOEOSOROEOLEDEOSEED ERED REDO HOO DOOSETE OREO RNOECoeeOREEDeSEORtOOERESeOseneeESoceneEES 


i. 


214 


342 E. 142 St. 
REBUILT & USED 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES - 


4—WASHERS 6, 8 and 12 String. 
6—TWISTERS Novelty 2'/2"' Ring. 
1—TUBER 60°’ with measuring clock. 
4—SHEARS 36'' to 88'' Single & Double 


Blade. 
5—SEWING MACHINES Rotary Foot 
Soret 
UEEZE SETS 40°’ to 66"' widths. 
is OURING UNIT, Yarn 3 Bowl. 
2—ROTARY STEAM PRESSES 6612"" & 


. UETCHES 44°' and 50" 3 roll units. 
—PALMER 60''x60"" Blanket & Dry Cans. 


ASSOCIATES 
BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


Bronx, N. Y. 
MELROSE 5-1772-3 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


1—NAPPER S.A. 90'' 14 rolls. 
2—LOOP DRYERS, Unit Heaters. 
1—JIGG 60'' Copper Lined. 
2—EXTRACTORS 48"' & 60°’ Mitr. Driven. 
1—GRINDER, Napper rolls up to 86"'. 
3—DOUBLERS 42" to 60°’ with clocks. 
— a & FOLDING Unit 60'' folds 
1—CALENDAR FRICTION 42'' 3 roll. 
1—CALENDER 5 Bowl 47'' MYcock Ex- 
pander and Chasing rolls. 


: an . 4—Sets WOOLEN CARDS 48 x 60. 
Ro — cities tests iiasscsiiece ini 10—MULES 17s'' Gauge 480 Spindle Units. 
— KNITGOODS 72'' D.A. 20 a CONDENSERS for 60'' and 72"' 
rolls. ards. 


Bristle Brushes, Brass & Wood Rolls, Rubber Rolls, Gears, Pulleys Etc. 


ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY UNITS AVAILABLE. SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG. LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US. 


Miscellaneous: 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 
FROM OUR OWN STOCK “HARD TO FIND MACHINERY": 


2—90’ Tenters (Straight) W & J Make 52” St. Steel Clips—B.B. 

1—100’ Tenter 65” (Swing) Complete with Two Sets of A & G Blowers 
and High Pressure Air-Fin Heaters Top and Bottom Nozzles—St. Steel 
Clips—Enclosed Gears W & J] Make—B.B. 


1—60’ Textile Tenter Iron Clips for Mercerizing 50° Wide—Excellent Condition. 


1—50” Extra Heavy 3 Roll Friction Calender Hydraulic with Pump and 
Accumulator Textile Make. 

1—Moist-O-Graph Speed Controller Brown Instrument Co. Make 

1—60” Tenter 30° W & J with Housing and Boland Dryer. 


TEL. DEXTER 9650 15-17 ORMSBEE AVE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


tONNEUONHEGOUEOOUENEOAUUEE \CUURUAAUSEDOOULEOUCEEULUNONUCUNEAGUCEOANOGELONEEUOUOEOONUROOUURHOOEEOOOOEDUONONOUOGEOROAUEHOUONEDLOUEROGUEEOOOONNAnoONeAECHOnsoatontN aeconececonmanenecanscnovecncesanenenenececessanoseecsns 


FOR SALE 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


22—Banner—32” cyl. 220 N. 48 ga. 
18—Banner—3¥2” cyl. 220 N. 48 ga. 
11—Banner—32" cyl, 220 N. 48 ga. 7 step reverse plaiting 
20—Banner—3¥2” cyl. 220 N. 48 ga. Stripers, Mock wrap 
10—Banner—3%" cyl. 220 N. 48 ga. Striper drums 
20—Banner—312” cyl. 300 N. 70 ga. Nib Jack 


JONES MACHINERY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1093 Atlanta 1, Georgia 


TeueneeneeeeneneeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeceeeOeSUeUCeEOEeUGOUOeLOGeeCEECERUEECOREOERROEROREUOESOOEODEOOEEOEEODESERESEGOEEOOEECEOOGCUDEEOERCORUCHROGEOEOOOUAUECCEEOORUOEEOGEAOEEUROOECUOOOUGROOGRREROGEOSOREREOEEREREOEEHEOOOLOOOS 





Rubber attachments and stripers 
Plain 


. 


ASVUOUERESEDEOERDOOEGRRERSSDGUOESUSETEDOOUECUGUDUGEGOUSOUGONOEOUDEOEGRGEGUSORCOOECEOEOLONGEOUOOSURONGEDEOEOUOROUSUROSGEOEOUGEOUGEEUOOOGEOESHOOSOSURCEOROOGEDEOOGEGOGGEONGHORGUROGUEOEGEGHCE RO OGEOROEREDGGEEEEE EON NOTECtERES 


JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 
APPRAISALS | WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON — LIQUIDATIONS 


NEW AND USED 
40-142 So. Front Street, Factory Warehouse: Collingsw 


Oeeneenenoesnenscens: phia, Office: 140-142 So. Front Street, Factor: Warehouse: Collingswood: Ni 9. ud 


OUREDAUEDEREOEDEOODEDEOEA DOL DO NOOO EOECEOLORGROROLORGEEOEODOROROEORORODOLECHODEL GOSH SCOODSECOOEORORGHSOSOCEOROUOEOEOHOROLOOEOROEDEGOGESUGEGEROODECESOGHORDOGDOOELEO OOOOH GROG HOODUSHREEUOGROROEOEOneReeRaeesancocenertN a 


HARRY STEPHENSON 
: IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER i 
: TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES |; 
: NEW AND USED i 


GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY 0. 


Dealers in Rebuil#f and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 


141-45 West 17th Street New York, N. Y. 


Oe i et tt etoriine tinier tit tir iiiiiier iii iii rt tilitiol 
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G@) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


LIQUIDATING 


EXCELLENT TEXTILE EQUIPMENT READY FOR 


SPECIAL 
4—James Hunter Squeeze Rolls, 2 Top and 
' Bottom Rubber Covered Rolls, 50” 
ace, 


Hand Screw Lever Set, 
countershatft. 

5—James Hunter Squeeze Rolls, 16’ Rub- 
ber Covered Top and Bottom Steel Roll, 
Hand Screw Lever Set, with Counter- 
shaft. 


with 


COMPLETE RAYON WEAVING PLANT 


260—Draper Automatic Looms, Modern Slashing, 
Warping, Winding, Auxiliary Equipment. 


KNITTING 


160—Scott & Williams Nye & Tredick Circular 
Ribbers, Range 10” 10 cut 8 feet to 23’ 
14 cut 12 feed. 
New Wildman, Scott & Williams and Nye and 
Tredick Needles, in original boxes. 


SEWING 


Union Special Willcox & Gibbs 
52800 All Styles 
35300 Union Buttons 
9900 Button Sewers 


15400 Singers 
16800 with Pullers All Styles 


Metropolitan 


192—5 elastic machines with elastic pullers. 


WATER SOFTENING AND FILTRATION 
EQUIPMENT 


2—Permutit Water Softeners, 10’ Diameter x 16’ 
Long, with Interconnecting Piping, Valves, 
Meters and large quantity of Zeolite. 

2—Permutit Type C, Electric Chemical Feeding 
Devices, Constant Feed. 

1—Permutit Vertical Water Softener, 5‘ x 6’ with 
Valves, Piping and Zeolite. 

7—Hungerford & Terry Horizontal Steel Pressure 
Water Filters, 8’ x 20’, 8,000 Gallons Capac- 
ity, 5@" Plate, equipped with Cross Piping 
8°’ Valves and all accessories. 

1—Filter Everson 42” x 48”. 

1—Filter Permutit 6’6’’ x 6’. 

l—Permutit Single Vertical Water Softening 
Unit, Steel Tank, Size 10’ x 10’, Oval Slide 
Manhole Opening, with Trident 3° Water 
Meter, Safety Valve, and 4 Gate Valves 


S#. 


COUNTERS 
34—Veeder Root Pick Counters. 





SPECIAL 
ENGRAVING EQUIPMENT 


7—John Hope 50” Pantograph Machines, 
Double Bar. 


10—John Hope 48” Pantograph Machines, 
Double Bar. 


l—John Hope 45” Pantograph Machine, 
Double Bar. 





Patt 


Ae 


APPRAISALS 


REFINANCING 
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BELTING 


-—~ Wood and Fibre Variable Speed Drive 
elts. 


FINISHING 


Beamer 


1—Van Vlaanderen 50”, Beaming and Rolling 
up Machine. Friction Drive. 


Bleach House Equipment 
2—8’ x 9’ Kiers. 

2—10’ Loq Washers. 
2—Bleach House Squeezers. 


Calenders 

1—Van Vlaanderen 3 Roll Finishing Calender, 
Wool Felt Bowls, Large Diameter. 

8—Textile 50’ 5 Bowl Calenders. 

2—Textile 45° 3 Bowl Friction Calenders. 


Can Dryers 

l—set of 20 Cans Textile Copper Cans 23” di- 
ameter, 54” face, Vertical Stack. 

1—set of 18 Cans, 23” x 45” face, Vertical Stack. 

1—7 Can Butterworth Copper Cans, 23” di- 
ameter, 80” face. 

1—Textile Can Drying and Rolling Up Machine, 
Copper Can 36” diameter, 50” face. 

1—set of Textile Dry Cans—15 Cans—23” x 78”. 


CALENDER ROLLS 


1—-Paper Covered Silk Calender Roll, 50” Face, 
1614" Diameter, 5934". Between Shoulders, 
Diameter of End Shaft 415/16", Length of 
End Shaft 634”. 

1—Steel Calender Roll, Newly Cotton Covered, 
50” Face, 20°’ Diameter, 61° between Shoul- 
ders, Shaft 9” each End, Diameter 6 15/16”. 

6—Steel Schreiner Calender Rolls, 42” and 
46" Face. 


SPECIAL 


500—Butterworth Tenter Chain Clips, Type 
O-O Top Opening, Brass Faced Clips. | 





Et 


Decators 
1—Parks & Woolson, 72” Semi-Decater with 
Blanket, Nash Vacuum Pump and Motor. 


Doublers 

2—Parks & Woolson 54” Doubling and Reeling 
Machines. 

1—Van Viaanderen 60’ Doubling and Winding 
Machine. 


Dye Becks 

1—Monel Metal Solid Tub Dye Beck, 5’ with 
Monel Reels. 

2—Stainless Steel Lined Sample Dye Becks. 

1—Van Vlaanderen 4’ Stainless Steel Lined 
Dye Beck. 

l1—Van Vlaanderen 19’ Cypress Dye Beck. 


Dye Jiggs 
6—Textile Copper Lined Dye Jiggs 45’’ Face. 


Dye Padder 


1—Butterworth 2 Roll Dye Padder, Brass and 
Rubber Roll Motor Driven. 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


| SPECIAL 


Wooden Tub, 
Bearing Top 


5—Textile Dye Jiags, 54” 
2 Rubber Covered Ball 


Rolls, 4 Stainless Steel Immersion Rolls, 
Bevel Gear Drive. 


1—De Laval Worm Reduction Gear Unit, 
direct connected to Lincoln 10 H.P. A.C. 
Motor, 550 volts, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 
1200 R.P.M., with Control. 

1—Battery of 4 Morrison Stainless Steel 
Dye Jiggs, 50’, A.C. Motor Drive. 





Embossers 

1—Textile Two Roll Embossing Calenders, 12” 
face, One Roll Gas Heated, Pulley Driven, 
Complete with Table and Winder. 


Extractors 

l—American 48” Open Top Motor Driven Ex- 
tractor, Copper Basket. 

3—Hercules 60° Motor Driven Extractors, Cop- 
per Basket. 


Folders 


l—Eastwood Gray Goods Folder, 60” Wide. 
3—E & H Flat Folders, 45’ to 60” Wide. 


GAS SYSTEM 
l1—Kemp Automatic Gas System, with Rotary 
Pressure Blower, By-Pass Valve, Back Fire 
Preventer, and Expansion Chamber. 


GEARS 
1—Lot Bronze Machine Gears, 


(834 pounds). 
METER 


1—General Electric Flow Meter, Type F-12. 


KETTLES 

8—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 
Equipped with Double Motion, Bronze Adgi- 
tators, 70 to 350 Gallons Capacity. 

Palmer 

1—65"" Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter Quetsch 
Unit, with Stainless Clips and Housing. 

Printing 

1—Werner 50” Single Color Print Machine. 

1—Rice, Barton & Fales 7 Color 50” Print Ma- 
chine. 

2—Rice, Barton & Fales, 42” 
8 and 11 color. 


PRINT MACHINE MOTORS 
5—Print Machine Motors, 25 to 35 H.P. 


Tenter Frames 

1—30’ Windsor & Jerauld Open Tenter Frame 
with Steam Heating Coils. 

1—60’ Windsor & Jerauld Tenter Frame with 
Proctor & Schwartz Housing. 


FULL WIDTH WASHER 


1—8 Compartment 50” Full Width Open Soaper, 
top and bottom Ball Bearing Rollers. 


Assorted Sizes 


Print Machine, 





SPECIAL 


1—Butterworth 42” Hydraulic Schreiner 2 
Bowl Calender, equipped with Cotton 
and Steel Engraved Rolls, Gas Heated 
Friction Unrolling and Batcher, Tension 
Rolls, Complete with Accumulator and 
Pump, direct connected to General Elec- 
tric 3 H.P. A.C. Motor, 550 Volts, 60 
Cycle, 3 Phase, 900 R.P.M., Type M. T., 
with Drum Controller, Magnetic Switch 
and Grids. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Purchase and Sale of Used Machinery 


PURCHASE SALE L 


LIQUIDATION OF MILL PROPERTIES 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Raymond Service, Inc., 
POSITIONS VACANT 
POSITIONS WANTED 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
USED AND SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
Absorbent Cotton Co 
Ames Bag Co 
Bay State Textile Co 
Breen, Albert R 
Caine Ee PINON COND. os ss ve cecccres ccs ; 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc.........+0005: 
French, M. paws 
Gaines Textile ‘Mc hy. Co. 
Hartford Rayon Corp..... 
Jaffee Cotton Products Mig. oe 
Jones Machinery Co 
Lorraine Fibre Mills Inc........ ; 
Machinery Liquidating Company 
McCaffery & Son, Inc., L. J.. 
McCloskey, Inc. 
McDowell, Norman 

Miller Machinery as vo 0% Reece etees. 
Republic Textile Equipment HR asad cian 
Schwartz, S. B 
Smith Textile Machinery Co 
Solomon 
Speizman, 
Stanhope, 
Stephenson, 
Textile Auxiliaries 


TEXTILE WORLD, MARCH, | 





ECONVERSION 


RECONVERSION does not apply exclusively 
to the retooling of plants and the change in 
Maer meas ower am cena ice ar mee nite 


from production for war to production for peace. 


RECONVERSION means the eon) (acme ei 


of our mental processes, our methods, our plants 


and our plans, both FINANCIAL and physical. 


RECONVERSION NLM Cmmeey hoes] mmO) a 


money to the renovation of plants, payment of 
taxes, the accumulation of inventories, the 
establishment of longer terms and larger lines 
of credit to our customers, and many compli- 
cations and obstacles now unforeseen. 

We seek the opportunity to discuss your 
eyaeley Cat muster m Celle 


Ce eT 





LARGEST MANUFACTURER 





BEACH offers both service and quality—the best possible deliveries under 








today’s conditions... plus quality backed by 116 years’ 


experience serving textile mills 


Whether your job is to keep the mill running 
in the face of scarcities of supplies...or to keep 
quality up to pre-war standards... you can de- 
pend upon BEACH for big-company service 
and the quality that a specialist can provide. 
Beach is the largest specialist in industrial 
soaps. Today—as during the three previous 
wars— our industrial users come first. 


This experience in textile soaps means qual- 
ity assurance, too. Beach—for 116 years—has 
been studying the soap requirements of textile 
mills ...so you can be sure that the Beach 
product you use is right for the job. 

Service or quality may be your responsi- 
bility ... Beach aims to deliver both. 









